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CULTURAL FACTORS IN 
SOCIAL DYNAMICS IN 
THE NEAR EAST 


E. A. Speiser 


N THE MYTHOLOGY of the early twentieth century no 
motif was more commonly accepted than that of the Immu- 
table East. Now, at the mid-century junction, that same 

East faces the reality of epochal change. The facts of today show 
up the error of yesterday’s appraisal. Yet the earlier myth owed 
its acceptance to a few strands of fact that had been woven into it. 
There is similarly an admixture of fiction in the pattern of facts 
of the present. Each instance is, in part, a result of faulty evalua- 
tion which can be traced to insufficient perspective; in each, the 
approach has been lacking in depth. This is true of the Orient in 
general, but is nowhere more sharply in evidence in the particu- 
lar than in the Near East. 


@E. A. SpeIseR, author of many books and articles on the Near East is professor of 
oriental studies, The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, University of Pennsylvania. 

This article is based on two of the author’s papers, one presented in October, 1952, at 
the Princeton Conference of the Near and Middle East Committee of the Social Science 
Research Council, and the other read in April, 1953, at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, held in Washington, D. C. 
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No apology should be needed for relating social dynamics in 
the Near East to the pertinent cultural background. Yet all signs 
would seem to point to the conclusion that the connection be- 
tween the observable level of a given society and its subsurface 
forces is not fully appreciated. It is one of the tenets of modern 
pragmatism that things are not important unless their usefulness 
is immediately apparent. This belief, which often amounts to an 
article of faith, can be seen reflected everywhere around us. In 
education it has led to a doctrinaire hostility towards most things 
past. More than one social science has little use in practice for 
works antedating the present century. The statesmen who strive 
to prepare for tomorrow help to impart a nightmarish quality to 
our todays because of their obtuse refusal to take our yesterdays 
into account. 

Social processes are three-dimensional. Any cross-section 
through the present has but two dimensions. It is flat, and so is 
the extreme pragmatic approach. Only a cultist kind of pragma- 
tism can affirm that the present should cut itself loose from all 
tradition in order to make a success of the twentieth century.” 

The process of social change is three-dimensional by definition. 
It involves a stratified medium, for such change moves from one 
level to the next. The question is how far down one must reach 
beneath a given stratum to arrive at the origin and gain an 
understanding of what is being transformed at long last. The 
answer will depend on the length and tenacity of historic tradi- 
tion that is still a living force in the area involved. Because the 
Near East started the world on its historic course, no other part 
of the globe has been watched over by history to a comparable 
degree. Nor has tradition held anything like the same sway in 
any other region. The Near East, for instance, is the home of the 
old Eastern Churches of Christendom, which still function there, 
through direct survivals and various offshoots, their role as a 
political factor having persisted in some cases to this day. There, 
too, one can find remnants of pre-Christian Judaism among the 
Aramaic-speaking Jews of Kurdistan. The superficial Christi- 
anity of the Mandaeans and the undisguised paganism of the 


1 J. Glenn Gray, “Is Progressive Education a Failure?” Commentary, XIV (May 1952), 
p. 110. 
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Yazidis lead back still farther. To be sure, not all of these groups 
are representative of the main stream of living tradition. Nor 
does that tradition operate exclusively through religious bodies, 
although it is most prominent in Islam, the dominant religion of 
the area. The present, in any case, has deep roots in the Near East 
and these must be traced through countless paths and bypaths. 
The region, in short, is much like a multiple palimpsest. There 
may be concern only with the latest inscription; but the key to 
its interpretation might well be hidden in the legend at the very 
bottom. 

To carry this comparison a step farther, the immediate task 
is to dig down and decipher the record of the past only insofar 
as this can contribute to the elucidation of the present. This is 
not a question of recapitulating the entire cultural history of the 
Near East. It is on this specific issue that is found what is perhaps 
the major area of friction between the humanist and the social 
scientist. The humanist cannot give up the notion that everything 
which his special discipline has unearthed is vital to the total 
picture. The social scientist sees in the data furnished by the 
humanities much that is not germane to his purpose, and he 
proceeds thence to the erroneous conclusion that nothing of im- 
portance can be derived from that quarter. The fact. of the 
matter would seem to be that society, which is the ultimate focus 
of all such studies, is not cut up into humanistic and functional 
segments. It is an integral body at which the respective disci- 
plines may nibble, but which they cannot hope to fathom unless 
all the disciplines are brought to bear on it in harmonious 
cooperation. All should be means to the sole end of recapturing 
human progress in its totality. Yet such is obviously not the case, 
least of all where the Near East is concerned. Your student of 
the contemporary history of the area does not normally have a 
workable understanding of the dominant Islamic culture. The 
Islamist stays aloof, as a rule, from modern developments — 
except perhaps as a political partisan — and pays only lip serv- 
ice to the pre-Islamic background. And the student of the an- 
cient Near East, while conceding that life went on after Ham- 
murabi or Moses, will positively refuse to become involved in 
it after the age of Alexander. What is thus lost in this parochial 
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fragmentation is the sense of essential continuity between the 
latest manifestation of the Near Eastern experience of mankind 
and its meaningful explanation in the remote past. 

* * * 


But how can it be ascertained what cultural features of the 
stratified past have helped to shape a contemporary socio- 
political entity? It is plainly an interdisciplinary task since no 
single discipline has anything resembling it among its stated 
objectives. The social sciences are not geared to research in depth 
and the humanities are likely to underestimate the social and 
political factors. What is called for is a socio-cultural analysis 
of a whole region, strategically important and wedded to tradi- 
tion, in the process of radical change; thus it might be 
possible to obtain a sense of the direction to which the changes 
are pointing. Yet it is not clear what is the nature of the basic 
social organism whose component parts are to be analyzed. What 
is the fundamental unit which has to be considered ? 

That unit cannot be the Near East as a whole, for that region 
soon proves to consist of a number of various units distinct from 
one another. To be sure, the Near East is the joint product of 
geography and history. It is articulated by people who at this 
particular juncture in time are responding in one way or another 
to a variety of social, economic, and political pressures. Because 
environment has given the region a vital strategic role, its peoples 
and its resources are the concern not only of the local states but 
also of the world outside. But this formulation is merely another 
way of describing a two-dimensional approach. It ignores the 
past and manages to obscure the future. Yet the geopolitical 
approach is about as far as diplomacy is prepared and equipped 
to go, and it comes close to exhausting the capabilities of political 
science. 


Before long, however, one is bound to discover that the three 
states of Turkey, Iran, and Israel differ significantly among 
themselves, and that each is in substantial contrast with the 
neighboring Arab states. Evidently, therefore, the unit which 
must be isolated is not the same thing as a region. The reasons 
for the difference are just as plainly bound up with history. The 
distinguishing feature in each instance is the added dimension of 
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time. To do justice to such manifestations in depth requires the 
services of history and anthropology. 

Does this mean that it is the individual state on which the 
cooperating disciplines must focus? The example of the Arab 
world shows that the state cannot be the answer to our question. 
Surely, more than one Arab state has to all intents and purposes 
the same cultural setting. On the other hand, the concept of 
nation, as in “the Arab nation,” will not serve either. For on 
closer examination the Arab states as a group fail to function as 
an integral unit. There are here instead several distinctive sub- 
divisions. Looking, moreover, at “the Kurdish nation,” one finds 
that body partitioned among Iran, Iraq, Turkey, and Syria. In 
none of these states are the Kurds the dominant ethnic element, 
and they have no independent status on the international scene. 
Thus neither state nor nation can be the answer. 

Nor is the concept of society as synonymous with civilization 
really suitable for the purposes. Toynbee’s Western Christendom 
would be roughly comparable to the Islamic Near East. It has 
been suggested, however — and the suggestion will be supported 
presently — that Turkey cannot be bracketed with Iran, that the 
two cannot be equated with the Arab states, and that the Arab 
states break up into several subdivisions. What is lacking, there- 
fore, is a practical focus of interdisciplinary research when it 
comes to analyzing political entities in their significant cultural 
setting. 

What are, then, the main characteristics of this elusive unit of 
socio-cultural inquiry? In common with the state this is a polit- 
ically significant organism of recognized international standing. 
Turkey or Iran, for example, fulfills these requirements. Yet 
each presents also other features that are not germane to the 
present context. To give an obvious illustration, the Kurds con- 
stitute sizable minorities in both instances, yet they have no de- 
cisive bearing on the domestic situation in either state and their 
voice is scarcely audible in external matters. In other words, the 
Kurds do not enter to any substantial degree into the group per- 
sonality that makes Turkey distinct from Iran, and each in turn 
distinct from any other state. Those group features, however, 
that prove to be distinctive have been often a long time in form- 
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ing. Islam played a major role in shaping Turkey on the one 
hand and Iran on the other, but the reason that the two can be 
contrasted, nevertheless, is that each had already been molded in 
its own particular fashion long before the advent of Islam. To 
understand each country, therefore, and to chart its future poten- 
tial, it may be necessary to recede as far back into the past as the 
continuous thread of distinctive group personality will carry. 

In going back, however, it is important to distinguish between 
the essential and the incidental, the enduring and the ephemeral. 
The complex in question is indeed a socio-political organism as 
the end product of its total cultural career, Still, that career has 
been a cumulative and selective process. Over its entire course it 
may have involved all sorts of major changes and modifications: 
in religion and outlook on life, in law and government — even 
in language and ethnic composition. That is precisely why it 
cannot be readily apprehended in terms of state, nation, culture, 
or society as such. Each of these concepts is at once too broad for 
some of the present purposes and too shallow for others. What 
matters is the effective core within each complex under discus- 
sion; the irreducible minimum of productive features without 
which one such organism might not be clearly distinguished 
from the next in the long perspective. In short, it is not simply a 
question of the cultural history of Turkey, Iran, or any other 
state; rather it is a question of that blend of the living past and 
the deep-rooted present which enables each state to function in 
its own distinctive way. It happens that the Near East, by reason 
of its total history and the singular effect of its immemorial tra- 
ditions, is of all the regions of the world the one best suited for 
such a study. It also appears to be the region that is most urgently 
in need of such an investigation. 

The task will be greatly simplified if a term can be supplied 
for the concept that has just been described. The name that sug- 
gests itself is ethneme, on the analogy of “phoneme,” * which in 
linguistics represents the minimum significant unit of sound. Just 
so, the ethneme would stand for the minimum distinctive politi- 

2A better parallel in this instance would be “glosseme,” or the smallest meaningful 
unit of linguistic communication, but “phoneme” is slightly more familiar. The important 


thing is that abstractions of this kind can prove instrumental in the progress of a discipline. 
They have clearly done so in linguistics. 
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cal organism in its socio-cultural setting. Each ethneme has its 
own combination of features, some constant and others variable. 
Environment, for instance, would have to be regarded as a con- 
stant ethnemic feature. Language is a distinctive feature in many 
cases, but not necessarily in all; one need only call attention to 
modern Switzerland or to the several linguistic strata in Asia 
Minor within one and the same ethnemic body. In its long his- 
toric career the Near East has been the cradle of many ethnemes. 
Some of these have long been extinct, e.g., the Sumerians and the 
Hittites. Others have been dormant for an incalculable period, 
notably the Kurds. In Israel, there is an instance of an ethneme 
that is again operative after nineteen centuries of dormancy. In 
any event, those ethnemes in the Near East that are now function- 
ing reach far back into the past. Whether any new ethnemes are 
in the process of formation at this time there is no means of judg- 
ing. For one of the ethneme’s most prominent aspects is its extent 
in depth, and that can be appreciated only in retrospect. 

Two incidental observations may be made in passing. One of 
these pertains to the emergent discipline of “national character” 
around which there has grown up a considerable body of litera- 
ture within the past few years. The foregoing emphasis on cumu- 
lative group personality might have given rise to the assump- 
tion that the proposed concept of ethneme is but another name 
for national character. In reality, these two concepts have certain 
features in common, but they differ also significantly in a number 
of ways. The main difference would seem to be that the psycho- 
logical factor, which is dominant in the idea of national charac- 
ter, is only a minor feature in the ethneme. On the other hand, the 
accent on the formative past applies in the case of the ethneme 
to the historic group as a whole and not primarily to the sum of 
its individual members. If the ethneme turns out to be a valuable 
tool, it may well prove helpful in the study of national character 
in an incidental way. 

The other observation is in the nature of a warning. It cannot 
be stressed too strongly that what has been said about the ethneme 
so far, and what will be said presently, should be construed only 
as program notes. The whole thing is merely stuff for transform- 
ing. The entire concept must be refined, tested, and perfected. 
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For the present it is no more than an experiment which carries 
with it the promise of worthwhile results. 


* * * 


If the ethnemic concept is to justify itself as a useful tool of 
interdisciplinary inquiry, one must see how it can be applied to 
the present subject. What is back of the ferment with which the 
Near East is now astir? 

The logical approach to this question is through the medium 
of the local states. State and ethneme are often roughly compar- 
able at first glance. It is only upon further probing that the two 
are found to diverge as the criterion of background is applied. 
For once the factor of time has been taken into account, a single 
ethneme may prove to have progressed through a stratified suc- 
cession of states. The ideal objective would be to retrace these 
steps, starting with the uppermost level. In practice, however, 
the task is not at all simple, perhaps even out of reach. But there 
is a good chance that it may be possible to get down deep enough 
for an adequate perspective before some slip obliterates the 
proper course. It can be said at any rate that the Near East has 
left more footholds, and has spaced them over a longer stretch, 
than is the case with any other area. 

If the Near East is viewed as a group of states, their outstand- 
ing characteristic is soon seen to be a pervasive weakness, both 
in internal and external matters. On the surface this weakness 
appears to derive primarily from external causes: the colonialism 
of the recent past which kept the area under outside domination 
in one form or another; the strategic and economic imperialism 
of still more recent date whereby the great natural resources of 
the Near East have been made the target of foreign exploitation ; 
or, in the judgment of others, the blend of cultural and social 
factors that have been channeled through Zionism. 

There can be little doubt that various outside forces have had 
an adverse effect locally. Colonialism and the Suez Canal, oil 
and the Palestine conflict — all these have acted as powerful 
irritants. Yet, they are relatively superficial manifestations, symp- 
toms rather than causes. However, for one reason or another, the 
diplomats’ analysis of the problems of the Near East has rarely 
advanced beyond the notice of such extraneous factors. In fact, 
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their diagnosis has often stopped with but one of these: Palestine, 
or oil, or the Suez. This is not to suggest that a more penetrating 
analysis would have served to obviate the present crisis alto- 
gether. Since the fundamental causes of the region’s weaknesses 
do not stem from the outside, they have to be internal. The cure 
must come, therefore, from within. But a keener diagnosis might 
have left the outside world in a better position to know what to 
expect and guard against. As it is, the lid now threatens to be 
blown to pieces — and this in an area whose stability is essential 
to the world’s equilibrium. 

Once it is realized that the basic troubles of the Near East are 
rooted in the native soil, the immediate cause is not far to seek. 
It is the familiar chain reaction of extreme and chronic poverty 
on a mass scale, with the usual concomitants of malnutrition, 
disease, and illiteracy. Since the area is overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural, and mass poverty is a cancerous affliction, land holdings 
have passed in course of time from the indigent many to the 
successful few.* The vast majority of the population are conse- 
quently landless. Progress and reform are not in the immediate 
interest of the landlords and the landlords have a very substantial 
voice in the government. The governments are weak because 
their mandate is from the few and for the few. They can be 
neither honest nor representative. Eventually the need becomes 
urgent to divert the attention of the long-suffering masses from 
the ills within to some convenient target outside. Because of the 
abiding importance of the Near East, interested outsiders have 
always been ready to hand. They have been made to shoulder 
most of the blame, sometimes with good reason, but often also as 
mere scapegoats. In a climate such as this, it is primarily as 
instruments of diversion that xenophobia and obsessive national- 
ism spring up and prosper. 

To be sure, this type of chain reaction is not restricted to the 
Near East any more than mass poverty itself. It is perhaps more 
pronounced here than elsewhere but it is certainly not unique. 
A drastic economic imbalance, moreover, is itself a symptom of 
something deeper. The fact has often been stressed that economic 


8 Sa’id B. Himadeh, “Economic Factors Underlying Social Problems in the Arab Middle 
East,” The Middle East Journal, V (Summer 1951), pp. 269 ff. 
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problems cannot be divorced from the total context of the given 
civilization. The crisis brought about by mass poverty is seriously 
aggravated, if not induced, by underlying social and cultural 
conditions. The recent history of the whole of Asia bears this out.* 
But whereas the rest of Asia has been suffering from social and 
cultural disintegration for a few generations, the Islamic world 
has been the victim of the same malady for centuries. And the 
Near East is overwhelmingly Islamic. 

Now Islam was destined from the very beginning to become 
a dominant ethnemic feature, far more so than any other major 
religion. For it was Muhammad’s conviction that his mission 
included the task of founding a community which should be a 
State as well as a Church. Numerous tenets of Islam reflect the 
intimate blending of the spiritual and the temporal.’ But while 
spiritual values often prove to be enduring, temporal policies, 
as the name implies, presently become outdated. By now, Islam 
as a spiritual experience has stood the test of time for some 
thirteen centuries. But it is also the state religion in a number of 
countries within the Muslim world. To the extent to which 
Islam is a State as much as a Church, the effect of the system on 
social and political progress has been negative for a long time. 

It is neither feasible nor necessary to trace here in detail the 
inhibitive aspects of traditional Islam in the socio-political life 
of its community through the centuries. The long-term results in 
general have proved harmful in precisely those fields that affect 
the vitality of the society as a whole. Thus the Muslim laws of 
succession and the institution of the Waqf, or Pious Foundations, 
have jointly contributed to the progressive fragmentation of land 
holdings and the critical inequality of land ownership.’ Educa- 
tion in a theocratic state is of necessity slanted, limited, and re- 
actionary. Social practices remain stagnant. And international 
relations are hampered by numerous injunctions that were anach- 
ronisms a thousand years ago. 

The pervasive weakness of Islamic society, therefore, is due in 
large measure to the dominant temporal features of the under- 


*C. F. Hudson, “Why Asians Hate the West,” Commentary, XIII (May 1952), p. 414. 

5 Arthur Jeffery, “The Political Importance of Islam,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 
I (1942), pp. 383 ff. 

® Himadeh, loc. cit., 272 ff. 
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lying system. The obvious answer to the problem would be a 
resolute separation of Church and State. This is by no means a 
novel conclusion. It is implicit, for instance, in the statement of 
a distinguished Syrian educator and statesman, Costi K. Zurayk, 
who has written as follows: “When, however, it [ Islam] became 
reduced to a set of doctrines to be take on credence, and a code of 
laws and morals to be applied rigidly and blindly it turned out 
to be, as other religions in the same state, a burden rather than 
an inspiration, a paralysing shackle instead of a liberating force, 
the letter that killeth all real endeavor and progress.’ A cour- 
ageous Egyptian Muslim, Khalid Muhammad Khalid, refers to 
the same conditions in terms of witchcraft rather than religion.* 
Yet the logical step of divorcing State from Church has so far 
been taken by only one of the countries involved, namely, Turkey. 
And it is surely no mere coincidence that Turkey today is once 
again a progressive and dynamic state. But the rest of the Islamic 
community in the Near East has yet to reverse its downward 
trend. 

It is thus apparent that the roots of the present crisis in the 
Near East reach deep down into the past. The surface weaknesses 
in the economic, political, and social fields are largely symptoms 
of underlying cultural ills. No lasting cure can be hoped for 
until the basic troubles have been attacked. Superficial reforms 
could achieve only ephemeral results. The best native thought 
in the Near East is well aware of this, in welcome contrast to 
outside analysis which seldom penetrates beyond the surface 
manifestations. But there are formidable obstacles to the kind of 
reform that is urgently needed. For the opposition comes not 
only from the thin layer of the landlords who control the 
economy and have a powerful voice in the government. Resist- 
ance to reform is even greater in the religious quarters which 
have arrogated unto themselves the authority over the region’s 
cultural heritage. They can afford to be outspoken where the 
landlords cannot. Because they purport and are believed to have 
a monopoly on truth, their voice is the voice of blind fanaticism. 
In the much-filtered atmosphere of the Near East that voice 

7 “The Essence of Arab Civilization,” The Middle East Journal, 111 (April 1949), p. 127. 


8 See the review of his book Min huna nabda’ by Nicola A. Ziadeh, The Middle East 
Journal, V (Autumn 1951), pp. 506-508. 
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carries far and wide, drowning out other tones. The Jkhwan al- 
Muslimun (“Muslim Brotherhood”) of Egypt and other Arab 
lands, and the Fida’iyan (“Devotees”) of Iran may be extreme 
instances; yet such groups have a traditional hold on the rank 
and file, and their witchdoctor influence in recent developments 
is much too pronounced and tragic to be underestimated. The 
formula of the religious medicine men is particularly dangerous 
in that it compounds socio-political half-truths with age-old 
spiritual tenets. It is virulently anti-foreign, obsessively national- 
istic, and fiercely reactionary. The hopeless masses are all too 
ready to embrace a cure-all that bears the stamp of inspired 
authority. In such a climate an effective change would have to 
be of elemental proportions. 

It follows, at any rate, that Islam is a dominant ethnemic 
feature in the Near East. The name itself implies submission to 
divine authority and the entire history of the Islamic community 
points up the system as an overriding cultural factor. Accord- 
ingly, different conditions may be looked for where the influence 
of Islam is either negligible or has been measurably reduced. 
Such indeed is the case in three Near Eastern states. Israel has 
but a small Muslim minority, hence her socio-political status is 
markedly different from that of her neighbors. Lebanon is half 
Christian, with a consequent reduction in the social imbalance 
from which a Syria or a Jordan is suffering. And while Turkey 
is overwhelmingly Muslim, her progressive career in recent 
years dates back exactly to the time when religion was removed 
officially from the socio-political sphere. But if this could hap- 
pen in Muslim Turkey, why have not the other Muslim states of 
the Near East followed suit? 

The question is a logical one. The answer is bound up with the 
further features of the various ethnemes which contribute to 
those differences in national group personalities that are reflected 
in the several states of the region. To put it differently, the Arab 
states and Iran have not followed the example of Turkey — at 
least not so far — because the circumstances have not been the 
same in each instance. This is, of course, a plain fact. But it is 
scarcely valid to account for that fact with the invariable cliché 
that Turkey has had its Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk whereas the 
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other states have not. The personal equation is important but it 
will not bear much probing in this context. A man may help to 
change the course of a nation only when the nation is ready for 
the process. Otherwise, the change would prove superficial and 
short-lived at best. Much that is not apparent on the surface went 
into the making of the Turkey of Atatirk. And since that forma- 
tive background has led to results which serve to distinguish 
modern Turkey from other Muslim states, the factors in question 
would have to be either pre-Islamic or extra-Islamic. Thus 
ethnemic analysis, after noting the effects of Islam on the various 
ethnemes involved, now obliges us to go beyond the Islamic stage. 

Let us dwell briefly on Iran, as distinct from both Turkey and 
the Arab states. Apart from geography, the outstanding differ- 
ences are linguistic. Iranian has no family relationship with 
either Turkish or Arabic. The country has retained its pre- 
Islamic language, unlike Iraq, Syria, Jordan, and Egypt, all of 
which have become arabized. It might be argued that arabiza- 
tion succeeded where the process involved only the displacement 
of related Semitic languages, say Aramaic for Arabic; hence 
Iran was spared. Yet similar conditions obtained in Egypt, which 
adopted Arabic none the less. The linguistic aspect, in other 
words, must itself be a symptom instead of a cause. Language 
would seem to constitute a major ethnemic feature only when it 
is a vehicle for a distinctive culture. 

That the distinctiveness of Iran extends indeed far beyond 
language is evidenced perhaps most clearly by the kind of Islam 
which that country has made its own. For Shi’ism, which is the 
sectarian stamp of Iran, shows significant differences from Or- 
thodox Sunnism along lines that are by no means restricted to 
doctrinal issues. The schism, then, is basically cultural, and its 
roots would seem to be pre-Islamic. In other words, the distinc- 
tion in this case is ethnemic. It sets Iran apart from the other 
Muslim states of the Near East, including Turkey, which are 
mainly Sunni. Backward Yemen happens to be Shi’i to be sure, 
but that country is scarcely articulate enough to have yielded 
sufficient data for ethnemic analysis. There is, furthermore, a 
narrow Shi’i majority in Iraq although the leading groups there 
are Sunni. This may well be one of the reasons why Iraq is still 
ambivalent in terms of a modern state. 
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In pursuing significant ethnemic characteristics in the Near 
East it becomes evident that the period of the introduction of 
Islam was a very important juncture. For as a cultural influence 
in a political framework Islam is unmatched by any other major 
religion. It is a singularly powerful factor for unity and soli- 
darity among its constituent societies. Nevertheless, the rise of 
Islam apparently is too late a period for the starting point of the 
present inquiry. For by then there had already emerged certain 
basic features of several societies which were to survive in a num- 
ber of modern states. ‘Those features must ultimately be the key to 
today’s problems and tomorrow’s prospects. The impact of Islam 
served to level them in most instances but it could not suppress 
them altogether. In a region of immemorial traditions it may be 
necessary, it would seem, to trace the living past to its source if 
the mainsprings of the present are to be seen in the proper focus. 

It goes without saying that Western diplomacy has not shown, 
and could hardly be expected to show, the least awareness of the 
truth of the foregoing statement. Western scholarship, however, 
should know better but it has shown little evidence that it does. 
Local elements are not quite as agnostic. Beyond the constant 
reminders of the past in social customs and institutions, there 
have been in the Near East conscious efforts to link the remote 
past with the present. Atatiirk sought to do so by tracing the 
contemporary Turks first to the ancient Sumerians and later to 
the Hittites, with results that were far from academic so far as 
the effect on his country was concerned. A stridently vocal group 
in Iran is bent on reviving old Persian usages. Much of this activ- 
ity is questionable as to soundness and purpose, yet it does reflect 
an inkling of a truth dimly perceived. 

The Iranians behave today as they do because in some part 
they were conditioned that way long before the advent of Islam. 
The same is true of the dominant elements in Turkey, although 
there it is difficult to tell at this time how much of that behavior 
was motivated in ancient Anatolia and how much originated 
with the intrusive Turks. The means for making such nice dis- 
tinctions are seldom available in adequate measure. If they were, 
it should be possible to arrive ultimately at a picture of an 
ethnemic personality that would bear no resemblance whatever 
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to the facile sketches by some anthropologists — happily not 
representative of their discipline — who are prepared to develop 
a picture of the composite Japanese, American, or whatever the 
case may be, as readily as a composite photograph can be pro- 
duced. What is known is that, say, Turkey and Iran have each 
responded differently to similar impulses. Whether that differ- 
ence is one of kind or merely one of tempo remains to be seen. 
Going back to a particular juncture in their respective careers, 
up to the advent of Islam, their courses are roughly similar. 
Beyond that juncture, however, and farther back into the past, 
their paths draw apart. It appears that this divergence is ulti- 
mately related to the disparate contemporary behavior of these 
two ethnic groups, enough so to make of these groups two dis- 
tinctive ethnemes. 

Now when one recedes as far as the age prior to the rise of 
Islam, hope fails for more than the long perspective in which 
most details are blurred and only the broad contours are dis- 
cernible. In other words, with such remoteness all that may 
reasonably be expected to be recovered are certain enduring 
features of the given civilization. These features, however, add 
up to that specific society’s own way of life, a cumulative solution 
of the larger issues of existence and destiny which enabled the 
group to leave its mark on history. For present purposes, more- 
over, this has to be a solution which was not to be wholly dis- 
carded by the succeeding societies down to our own day. Interest, 
at this point, would attach to the Hittites only to the extent to 
which they may help to shed light on modern Turkey; to the 
Achaemenians as a possible clue to contemporary Iran; and so on. 

Two principal sources of information are open in this con- 
nection. One is the concept of state which represents a solution 
in terms of the individual’s relation to society. The other is 
religion which reflects both the individual’s and society’s integra- 
tion with nature. The reason why Islam has proved to be an 
outstanding ethnemic feature is precisely that the system em- 
bodies the two vital aspects of Church and State. This combina- 
tion, however, is itself a legacy of earlier times, for the farther 
back one moves in the history of the Near East the harder it 
becomes to separate the two institutions. 
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In other words, Islam is a milestone in the Near East’s career 
but in nowise the starting point of its historic traditions. By the 
time of its rise the people of the region had been experimenting 
with basic values for a very long time, singling out the time- 
tested solutions and arranging them into varying patterns. Islam 
was largely a restatement and a special arrangement of some of 
these solutions. The system was successful in the main because it 
had long been familiar in its essentials. But where the new pat- 
tern departed sharply from the old, Islam met with proportionate 
resistance and required more effort to impose. A measure of 
uniformity was thus achieved at length, not so sweeping, how- 
ever, as to obliterate all traces of the underlying differences. 
These differences are still apparent throughout the area in count- 
less intimate details. An ethnemic inquiry can safely disregard 
most such manifestations. But it cannot ignore any evidence 
concerning the oldest established concepts of state. For such 
concepts enter intimately into each society’s way of life. They 
are experiences that are not readily given up. In the final analysis 
they turn out to be the very core of the individual ethneme. 

This is obviously neither the time nor the place to develop the 
theme.® It is a relatively new theme and a vast amount of work 
remains to be done on it. In briefest outline, the ancient Near 
East bequeathed to the world two sharply contrasted systems 
regarding the relation of the individual to society, each em- 
bodied in its own logical concept of state. One of these was 
arrived at in Mesopotamia. It proceeds from certain inalienable 
rights of the individual, which are safeguarded by the law and 
protected by the ruler who is himself the humble servant of the 
law. The king’s authority is further limited by the assembly 
which must approve all major decisions. This rule by assembly 
marks a substantial start towards representative government and 
democracy. The other solution was evolved and perfected in 
Egypt. Central to it is the assumption that the king is a god, 
beyond the reach of his subjects and a law unto himself. The 
resulting government is pervasively totalitarian. It is symbolized 


® A fuller statement will be found in “The Ancient Near East and Modern Philosophies 
of History,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, XCV (December 1951), 
pp. 583-588. 
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early and with singular force by the monumental fact of the 
pyramids. 

These two solutions constitute opposing and mutually incom- 
patible ways of life. There could be no genuine compromise 
between them. The rest of the Near East usually had to be either 
in the one camp or the other. Contrary to popular assumption 
and the teaching of history books, there is here a complete 
dichotomy. Egypt remained in virtual isolation, but the Meso- 
potamian way found many ardent adherents. Among these was 
Anatolia, whose laws and general culture in Hittite times point 
unmistakably to Babylonia. Syria and Palestine, likewise, owed 
much to Mesopotamian inspiration, although their own contri- 
butions to the distinctive civilization that was thus emerging are 
in no danger of being overlooked. The inherent democratic 
tradition was to play a vital part in the ultimate development of 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. Only Iran fails to show a 
decided trend. Though long the cultural associate of Mesopo- 
tamia, Iran came to evolve a concept of state that did not 
configurate strictly either with that of her neighbor or with 
Egypt's. 

One result in particular needs stressing in this connection. On 
the basic issue of a way of life, Egypt diverged sharply from the 
rest of the Near East throughout her long pre-Islamic history. 
In all the centuries since the advent of Islam Egypt has not been 
able to submerge altogether this ethnemic characteristic. Her 
traditional apartness and her recurring stress on the unity of the 
Nile Valley are two of the features that cut down beneath the 
Islamic stratum. The relatively greater immunity of the ruler 
in Egypt has been another such feature. This does not mean, 
of course, that Egypt subsists entirely on her pre-Hellenistic 
legacy. The long Islamic period has been a great equalizer. 
Hence, the pull towards Arab unity, and hence, too, the recent 
moves which put an end, at long last, to the abuses of which the 
royal house had been guilty. But the pull in the other direction 
is still a factor. 

Another result of this examination is the distinction which it 
has brought out between the ethnic and the ethnemic complexes. 
Ethnically the Egyptians are Arabs. But by the ethnemic cri- 
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terion of the traditional concept of state, Egypt requires inde- 
pendent listing, apart from other Arab states. On the other had, 
no such differences separate Syria, Jordan, and the Sunni Arab 
portion of Iraq. Since these three political entities also share 
other major ethnemic features — language, religion, geographic 
environment — they properly make up a single ethneme. ‘Turkey 
shares with the Fertile Crescent the inherited feature of the 
concept of state, but differs from that area on other ethnemic 
grounds. Iran’s distinctiveness expresses itself, among other ways, 
through Shi’ism, which proves to be a separate ethnemic feature 
within the larger complex of Islam. 


Eo * co 


In conclusion, it may not be amiss to apply, as a practical but 
strictly tentative test, the over-all results of the foregoing discus- 
sion to selected problems of the contemporary Near East. 

The most revealing case by far is that of Turkey. To begin 
with, due regard to the cultural factor makes it necessary to 
center on religion as a prime ethnemic element in the region. 
By reason of its anachronistic tenets in the socio-political sphere, 
traditional Islam must be viewed as the underlying cause of the 
present ills of the Near East. Turkey has furnished support for 
this conclusion in that her return to a progressive course dates 
back to her separation of Church from State under the deter- 
mined leadership of Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk. 

It would seem to follow that the other Muslim states cannot 
expect a comparable improvement until each has instituted 
similar reforms. It is logical, therefore, to ask why they have 
not done so to date, profiting from the example of Muslim 
Turkey. This question was posed earlier in the present discussion, 
but no direct attempt to answer it has as yet been made. Nor is a 
clear-cut answer possible at this time in view of the complex 
nature of the problem. Some tentative suggestions, nevertheless, 
may be hazarded. 

It is self-evident that a number of major features enter into the 
composition of any given ethneme. Their respective force varies 
from instance to instance so that the ultimate pattern is never the 
same. That is why each composite ethneme is a unit unto itself. 
In the case of Turkey, the religious factor — although far from 
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negligible — is evidently not as pronounced as in the neigh- 
boring Muslim states, whereas other ethnemic features would 
appear to be correspondingly stronger. A detailed inquiry might 
well yield more precise results along these lines. But certain 
general indications are available even now. 

Islam is native to the Arab world but intrusive in Turkey. Its 
roots are necessarily deeper and firmer in the area of its origin. 
Any serious interference with the system would be bound to run 
up against greater obstacles in the Arab states than in Turkey. 
On the other hand, Turkey is heir to a democratic tradition that 
reaches back to remote pre-Islamic times. The reforms of Ata- 
turk, however, were carried out, as was inevitable in the circum- 
stances, by authoritarian methods. It is significant, therefore, that 
inside of a generation Turkey has taken steps to correct these 
conditions. Have these successive changes been due to surface 
factors alone, or should the result be ascribed to the collective 
group personality that represents the Turkish ethneme? This 
last possibility, at any rate, should not be discarded offhand. 

By the same token, the oft-voiced wish for an “Arab Atatiirk” 
should be assessed in the light of what may be known about Arab 
group personality. Would Arabs respond as readily as did the 
Turks to the aims and methods of an Atatiirk? Obviously major 
reforms in the system of traditional Islam can be expected to 
encounter considerably greater difficulties among the Arabs. As 
for authoritarian methods, would these, once instituted, prove 
more congenial to the Arab world, or less so, when compared 
with Turkey? It should not be forgotten that the submission 
which is implicit in Islam is submission to theocratic and not 
strictly secular dictatorship. In any case, the answer hinges on 
much more than the emergence of a strong leader. 

Granting, moreover, the fact of group personality and group 
temperament in an ethnemic sense, do the Muslim Arab states 
constitute a single ethneme? There are good reasons against such 
an assumption. Egypt is clearly a unit apart. The Arabian 
peninsula can be shown to represent at least one other unit. The 
Muslim states of the Fertile Crescent are clearly a separate unit. 
This gives a minimum of three Arab ethnemes, which means that 
three separate lines of action can be expected in any given in- 
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stance. On the issue of Islamic reform, Egypt might well pursue 
one course, Saudi Arabia another, and the Fertile Crescent still 
another. Non-Arab Iran is naturally not to be bracketed with the 
preceding units. 

What of the problem of receptivity to Communism? It goes 
without saying that several factors are involved. The prevailing 
social and economic conditions enhance the appeal of communist 
cure-alls. The strong ethnemic feature of religion operates in the 
opposite direction. In this impasse the scale could be tipped one 
way or another by the traditional concept of state that character- 
izes the respective ethnemes. On this score, Egypt would seem 
to be most amenable in the long run to a totalitarian solution, 
Iran less so, and the Fertile Crescent scarcely at all. 

The issues of the Near East are, of course, not likely to be 
decided on a piecemeal basis. Because the fate of the region has 
a vital bearing on world stability, major political developments 
would probably take place here on a regional scale. But political 
questions as such are short-term problems. The fundamental 
issues of the Near East, on the other hand, have centuries of 
incubation behind them. They require long-term solutions. It is 
in this connection in particular that ethnemic characteristics bid 
fair to play a significant part. 

Events of recent weeks and months have made it abundantly 
plain that matters have now come to a head. The Near East is 
on the eve of a transition which could well be of epochal pro- 
portions. The forthcoming changes will be brought into being 
by the various classes and groups within the population of each 
state, and they will react in turn on each of the participating 
elements. All this calls for many detailed investigations. Yet 
sight should not be lost of the fact that society is not the sum of 
so many fragmented sections. It is rather the synthesis of all of 
them through the entire length of its organic existence. It is a 
structure in depth, nowhere more so than in the Near East. 


THE DISPUTED WATERS OF 
JORDAN 


M. G. Ionides 


laid complaints against Israel before the United Nations in 

respect of the waters of the River Jordan. Syria complained 
that Israel’s work on reclaiming the marshes of Lake Huleh 
(north of Lake Tiberias) infringed Syrian rights. Jordan com- 
plained that Israel had been cutting off the supply of water to the 
Jordan south of Lake Tiberias by closing the sluice gates, which 
are in Israel territory, and by the abstraction of water for irriga- 
tion. 

The immediate practical issues at stake in these cases do not 
appear to be large. But they are the first rumblings of something 
much bigger, the question of how the River Jordan’s waters as 
a whole shall ultimately be shared between the Arabs and the 
Jews. In the years to come the Arabs will need all the water they 
can get to strengthen their weak economy and to help absorb the 
880,000 refugees, who are still without proper means of support, 
subsisting largely on charity; while the Jews will need all they 
can get because Israel is already over-strained, and the pressure 
of her population is surely bound to grow. But it seems there is 
not enough water in the Jordan and her tributaries for both, and 
perhaps not enough for either. So far, it is true, neither Israel nor 
Jordan has begun to tap the main waters of the River Jordan and 
its only big tributary, the Yarmuk; so the problem is not yet 
acute. There are as yet only small abstractions, such as by pump- 
ing to estates. There is also the Lake Huleh drainage scheme, in 
Israel, which is not big in relation to the total supply of water. 
But both Jordan and Israel have large schemes in preparation 
to meet great and pressing needs, and it is in respect of these that 
the dispute will arise. 


|: 1951 AND 1952 both Syria and the Kingdom of Jordan 


® M. G. lontves, A.M.I.C.E., was Director of Development in the government of Trans- 
jordan from 1937-1939. 
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The purpose here is to discuss this question upon the back- 
ground of development projects advanced for Palestine and 
Transjordan before World War II and, in particular, on studies 
of how the Jordan Valley could be irrigated. When one has 
worked with either the Jews or the Arabs, it is natural to be 
sympathetic with the point of view of the one with which he 
has worked and difficult to see the problem impartially. 


% * *% 


Before looking into the future it is necessary to trace the 
history of irrigation projects for the Jordan Valley. It starts 
fifteen years ago in 1937; no serious study had appeared before 
that, and there are no traces that the Valley was ever extensively 
irrigated in antiquity, as were the other river valleys of those 
parts — the Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris — where innumer- 
able traces remain of ancient systems. But the Jordan is different. 
Unlike those other, broader valleys, the Jordan is in a deep, 
sharp-walled trough, the Rift Valley, and the plateaus on either 
side are watered by the rain. The climate in these plateaus and 
down in the coastal plain bordering the Mediterranean is very 
like that of California. The rain falls in the winter and spring, 
and there is a long, dry summer, not uncomfortably hot; there are 
numerous springs and small streams in the hills and the coastal 
plain, with wells and cisterns as well. People could always live in 
these pleasant hills, as they do now, and the pressure of popula- 
tion never obliged them to go down into the deep valley and exe- 
cute big and expensive irrigation projects there. It was certainly 
not due to technical inability; they knew well how to do it. Now, 
however, for the first time in history, necessity is beginning to 
call for the fullest use of the River Jordan. 

After World War I when Palestine began to be opened up, 
under the British Mandate, it was to the fertile hills and the 
coastal plain, not to the deep valley floor, that people looked for 
land, as had always been the case. The Jewish National Home 
policy was based on the assumption that land could be found for 
unlimited immigration, and it soon came to be believed — in the 
West — that Palestine and Transjordan were lands flowing with 
milk and honey, aching for the settler’s plough, with only a few 
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obstinate Arabs selfishly blocking the way. This belief grew, 
and Jewish settlers came in increasing numbers. But Arab resist- 
ance turned to revolt, and eventually a Royal Commission (one 
of a whole series of investigations) was sent out in 1936. In 1937 
they published their report, and recommended partition into 
Arab and Jewish areas. If this were done, they pointed out, there 
would be several hundreds of thousands of Arabs for whom there 
would be no room in the Jewish area to be partitioned off and 
who would have to be settled elsewhere — mainly in the remain- 
ing Arab part of Palestine and Transjordan. Was there room 
for them? The Royal Commission recommended a hydrographic 
survey to see how much new land could be developed. 

This survey in Transjordan, after proper investigation, showed 
that the only way of providing any substantial new areas of land 
was by irrigation in the Jordan Valley between Lake Tiberias 
and the Dead Sea. A preliminary project for the eastern bank 
was submitted to the Partition Commission when they arrived 
in Palestine in the spring of 1938 to examine the Royal Commis- 
sion’s partition proposal in more detail. The report on this 
project was never published officially, but an outline of it ap- 
peared in 1946.* The plan was to divert water from the Yarmuk 
River, supplemented by a feeder canal from the south end of 
Lake Tiberias, the lake itself acting as a reservoir to store up the 
winter flood waters. It was to irrigate 300,000 dunams (75,000 
acres), disposing of a regular flow of 507 million cubic meters 
in a year. Although it was confined to the east bank (the limit of 
Transjordan’s boundary) it was clearly possible to carry water 
on to the west bank as well, if necessary. 

Partition was rejected. One of the main reasons was that the 
surveys had shown that there was no truth whatever in the belief 
that there were vast unused resources. ‘““The conclusion is ines- 
capable that the only source of water on a scale large enough to 
affect the capacity of the country to any appreciable extent is 
from the two main rivers of the country, the Jordan and the Yar- 
muk.”’ And even this would provide for only a fraction of the 
expected requirements. 


1M. G. Ionides, “Jordan Valley Irrigation in Transjordan,” in Engineering, September 
13, 1946. 
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World War II came. Then in 1944 Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk 
published his book, Palestine, Land of Promise,’ which outlined 
a great, visionary plan for a “Jordan Valley Authority” which 
would create a single unit for development on the lines of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. His plan was later elaborated by 
James B. Hays in 1948 in his book, T.V.d. on the Jordan, 
Proposals for Irrigation and Hydro-Electric Development in 
Palestine.’ In the introduction to the latter book Dr. Lowdermilk 
said: “There are few places in the world where mankind has a 
more favourable opportunity to adopt a constructive approach 
towards the problem of the common man, removing the basic 
causes of conflict and war by the creation of abundance for all. 
We can, through this approach, make the Middle East a blessed 
example rather than a breeding ground for strife.” Unfortu- 
nately, the Lowdermilk project was received by the public in a 
way which had the opposite effect. 

In the first place, Dr. Lowdermilk’s views gave further 
weight — whether intentionally or not makes no matter — to 
the belief that there was plenty of land and plenty of water in 
Palestine and Transjordan for all the Arabs and all the Jews. 
This was understandable enough, from the Zionist point of view. 
The Jewish National Home and the Zionist hopes of building 
out of it an independent Jewish State had become a major 
political issue in London and Washington, and the chances of 
bringing it off were still in the balance. Belief in the existence 
of vast lands waiting for the settlers was almost a sine qua non 
for this policy. But the Arabs believed it was a myth. They were 
right, as British surveys had shown. Eight hundred eighty 
thousand Arab refugees, of whom in four years the United 
Nations has succeeded in finding lands for only a tiny fraction, 
are the living proof today, if “living” is the right word. 

In the second place, the Lowdermilk-Hays plan was all too 
clearly designed to benefit the areas of Jewish settlement, the 
Arab areas figuring as “residuary legatees.” In the foreward to 
the Hays book Dr. Emanuel Neumann, Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Palestine Surveys, indicated that the basic conception 


® Harpers, New York. 
8 Public Affairs Press, Washington. 
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of the Lowdermilk-Hays project is to “carry the waters of the 
north through a network of reservoirs and canals to the fertile 
plains and to the parched but potentially rich lands in the south- 
ern part of the country.” Again, it was understandable that a 
project, prepared by Zionists to suit the needs of the Jewish 
community after the goal of an independent State would have 
been achieved, should be aimed at the irrigation of the areas in 
which the Jews were interested. But it could hardly be expected 
not to arouse the instant antagonism of the Arabs; especially 
since the “basic concept” was to take as much as possible of the 
Jordan’s waters right out of Jordan’s own valley, away from the 
people of it, and run it over the watershed of the basin to irrigate 
lands far away. 

It is true that the plan suggested, in principle, that half the 
waters of the River Yarmuk should be left for Transjordan (the 
Yarmuk is the Jordan’s main tributary), but only as a subsequent 
stage in the scheme, and for a dam to irrigate the lower valley 
lands near Jericho. “However,” says Mr. Hays’ report T.V.A. 
on the Jordan, “the recovery of the remaining Jordan waters 
must await the completion of the previous irrigation works and 
diversions for the River, which will enable a more accurate 
determination of what is left in the Jordan.” The intention to 
take every possible drop of water out of the upper Jordan and 
use it outside the valley for the Jewish settled areas, and then see 
what was left over for the people of Jordan’s own valley, could 
not have been more baldly expressed. 

The version of the Lowdermilk-Hays project I have been 
discussing was, of course, established some time before the estab- 
lishment of Israel in 1948, but it was adopted as a guide to 
Zionist thinking in the years leading to that event. Dr. Emanuel 
Neumann says in his foreword to 7'.V.A. on the Jordan that in 
the United Nations Resolution of November 29th, 1947, in favor 
of partition, “The Jewish State was awarded an area embracing 
the upper reaches of the Jordan in the north. . . . Thereby the 
opportunity was given for carrying out the basic conception of 
the Lowdermilk-Hays project ...” In the event, when the 
State of Israel was proclaimed in 1948, Israel did in fact secure 
access to the Jordan’s headwaters and to Lake Huleh. This gave 
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her physical access to the areas she needed to execute the “basic 
concept” of the Lowdermilk-Hays plan, the irrigation of the 
coastal plain. She also secured possession of the southern outlet 
to Lake Tiberias. There was now, in 1948 and onwards, a clear 
division of interests in the waters of the Jordan. Jewish aims 
became concentrated even more clearly in the coastal plain; Arab 
interests in the Jordan Valley. The Kingdom of Jordan and the 
State of Israel began to plan separately. 


* * * 


The Government of Jordan called in a British firm of con- 
sulting engineers, Sir Murdoch MacDonald and Partners, to 
re-examine and improve the 1938 project. They prepared, and 
published in 1951,° a scheme for irrigating both sides of the 
valley between Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea. It was based 
on the assumption that a joint Israel-Jordan scheme would some 
day be possible. It, therefore, provided for irrigating the whole 
floor of the valley, part Arab, part Jewish. Lake Tiberias would 
be used as a reservoir, in the joint Arab-Jewish interest, to store 
the excess flood waters of both the River Jordan and its tributary, 
the River Yarmuk, for use in the summer when the natural 
supplies are at their ebb. There are various possible ways of 
bringing the waters under control, and other methods are now 
being explored by the Point IV engineers; it is not necessary 
here to discuss the technical details. The essence of the 1938 
project, of the Murdoch MacDonald project, and of the more 
recent Point IV project is the same: to irrigate the floor of the 
valley between Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea. The general 
title, “Jordan Valley Project,” may be given to this broad pur- 
pose, to which the present discussion relates. 

Israel proceeded on the Lowdermilk-Hays “basic concept.” 
There are various ways of fulfilling this, but the essence of them 
all is to lead the water out of the Jordan Valley into the coastal 
plain and the Negeb. The “Coastal Plain Project” is a good 
general title for this plan and it contrasts sharply with the Jordan 
Valley Project. There seems to be no officially published plan, 


*Sir M. MacDonald & Partners, Report on the Proposed Extension of Irrigation in the 
Jordan Valley, (London). 
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but a seemingly authoritative account appeared in 1951,” describ- 
ing several stages through which development of the coastal 
plain is to be achieved. Included is a hydro-electric power 
scheme in what might be called a fourth stage of the water 
development program. A 25-mile tunnel is contemplated to carry 
water from the Mediterranean Sea near Acre across the country 
into Lake Tiberias at a 700 foot lower elevation where the power 
plant would be located. Other power plants have been contem- 
plated along the Jordan River between Lake Tiberias and the 
Dead Sea, an additional 600 feet below sea level. But these, said 
the author of the account, are merely indicative of what might 
be done under peaceful world conditions and from the Israeli 
view are out of the question at present since all the sites are in 
Arab territory under the control of Jordan. The transit of the 
water from the Mediterranean Sea to Lake Tiberias might be by 
tunnel or by pump-plant and conduit. “Each of these power 
schemes,” according to the published account, “is predicated on 
taking for irrigation all of the fresh water that now flows down 
the Jordan River and replacing it with salt water from the Med- 
iterranean.” Lake Tiberias would, therefore, become a salt lake; 
its sweet waters and those of the lower Jordan, where Jewish in- 
terest is now small but Arab interest great, would be polluted. 

The main elements of this problem of sharing the Jordan’s 
waters as they have become crystallized today are: 

(a) The Kingdom of Jordan has about 470,000 Arab refugees 
who fled from Israel. Their former lands are now occupied by 
Jews. The only way of making any big impression on their settle- 
ment in the Kingdom is by a Jordan Valley Project. The refugees 
need all the water they can get. 

(b) Israel has brought in hundreds of thousands of new im- 
migrants. The Coastal Plain Project indicated that Israel must 
stake its future on water and that Israel would collapse under 
the weight of its immigrants unless they could get water to make 
the land produce. The only way for Israel to get water on a big 
scale is by this or some similar Coastal Plain Project. The Jewish 
immigrants also can utilize all the water they can get. 


5 W. G. Bowman, Engineering News Record, March 22, 1951. 
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(c) There is not enough water for both the Jordan Valley 
Project and the Coastal Plain Project. 

So far, the major dispute has not yet been joined. But it is 
clearly foreshadowed. The outcome will depend much upon the 
attitude taken by the western governments, especially of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. How ought the water 
to be shared? How much ought to go to the (Arab) Jordan 
Valley Project and how much to the (Jewish) Coastal Plain 
Project? Suppose an impartial arbitrator had to decide; how 
would he judge it? What criteria would he apply? 


* * * 


It would be good indeed if it were possible to think that an 
arbitrator could decide on the precedents of international law. 
This, at any rate, is the starting point for discussion. In reviewing 
the legal aspects of the problem,’ most helpful precedents have 
been found in the United States, especially in a case between 
Kansas and Colorado decided in 1907. The dispute was over the 
waters of the Arkansas River, which flows for 280 miles through 
Colorado before entering Kansas. The latter state, objecting to 
a large irrigation project undertaken by Colorado, maintained 
that the project would exhaust the river to such an extent that 
scarcely more than a trickle would cross the border between the 
two states. The Court was asked to decide according to the 
private law rule of riparian rights, which forbids an upper 
riparian owner to interfere, to any serious extent, with the flow 
of water which would naturally reach the owner of the lower 
land. In all probability this would have meant that Colorado 
could never undertake any large scheme of irrigation in her own 
territory. Colorado, however, took the stand upon the principle 
of absolute sovereignty and maintained that as sovereign she was 
entitled to do exactly as she pleased with the whole of the water 
upon her own territory. This meant that she claimed the right 
to use all the waters of the river in her own territory and thus 
“turn a large area of Kansas into a desert.” 

It is important to note that the Court rejected the arguments 
put forward on both sides, found its own principle of decision 


®H. A. Smith, “The Waters of the Jordan: A Problem of International Water Control,” 
International Affairs, XXV, #4 (Oct. 1949), pp. 415-425. 
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without help from either of the parties and expressed the basic 
principle in the words, “equitable apportionment of benefits.” 
It seems clear, then, that there are no absolute legal rights on 
either side and that legal tribunes may have to decide the appor- 
tionment so that it be “equitable.” 

If this view of the Colorado-Kansas judgment were accepted 
and followed, an arbitrator would reject any claim that Israel — 
the upstream State — is entitled to do exactly as she pleases with 
the whole of the water on her own territory. He would also 
reject any claim by the Kingdom of Jordan that Israel must not 
interfere in any way with the flow of water which now flows 
down to Jordanian territory. It is difficult to imagine that an 
arbitrator who adopted this position could award Israel the right 
to execute a scheme predicated on taking for irrigation all the 
water that flows down the Jordan River and replacing it with 
salt water from the Mediterranean; or that he could support a 
claim by the Kingdom of Jordan that no water must be diverted 
by Israel. And having reached that decision, he would have to 
decide how much of the water should go to each. How would 
he proceed ; what criteria would he apply? He would first have 
to take into account another clear principle, upon which the 
Jordan Valley Project worked out by Sir Murdoch MacDonald 
and Partners was based: “the general principle, which to our 
mind has an undoubted moral and natural basis, that the waters 
in a catchment area should not be diverted outside that area 
unless the requirements of all those who use or genuinely intend 
to use the waters within the area have been satisfied.” 

The arbitrator would see that most of the Coastal Plain Proj- 
ect lies outside the watershed of the Jordan basin; not all — the 
Lake Huleh scheme and other areas are within the watershed. 
On the other hand, the whole of the Jordan Valley Project is 
within the valley and is planned to meet the requirements of the 
people who live in that part of the valley, Arab and Jewish 
according to the lie of the land. If he were guided by the general 
principle stated above he would be bound, it would seem, to 
relate the apportionment of the waters to the irrigable lands 
within the valley; and to take the view that no claim to a share 
could be generated by lands lying outside the watershed —i.e., 
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in the coastal plain— unless there were a surplus left over after 
satisfying the prior claims of lands lying within the watershed, 
whether Jewish or Arab. He would plot the areas capable of 
irrigation from the Jordan waters within the valley — including 
the Yarmuk tributary —on the assumption that a joint Arab- 
Jewish project to make the fullest possible use of the waters was 
contemplated. If the available water enabled all these lands to 
be irrigated, part would be Jewish, part Arab, according to the 
natural lie of the land, and the amount of the respective shares 
in the water would thus be automatically settled. If there were 
an excess of water, he would probably allocate it to Israel since 
she is technically able to use it in the coastal plain. 

Once the shares had been calculated by this process, in terms 
of the proportions of the total water supplies, it would be for 
each state to decide for itself how it wished to use the water. If 
Israel decided that she did not wish to use her share in the 
Jordan Valley, but to devote it all to her Coastal Plain Project, 
that would be for her to decide, at her own discretion; all that 
is being considered here is the method by which an arbitrator 
might decide how the respective shares would be calculated. 

* Bo 


Unfortunately, it can never be as simple as this. The process 
outlined starts with a legal principle, passes on to a general 
natural or moral principle, and goes on through a logical and 
technical course to a rational result. It will not be like that in 
practice, even assuming that relations between the states become 
amicable enough to make a settlement possible at all. There are 
other big factors which no arbitrator could omit in arriving at 
an “equitable apportionment of benefits.’”” He could not reason- 
ably leave out of account the circumstances in which the State 
of Israel was established, and in which the Arab refugees fled 
from their homes. 

It was of the essence of the policy of establishing a Jewish 
State — a policy backed by men of the highest integrity in both 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America — that 
it should be a place to which Jews might go freely from all over 
the world. Industries might expand in Israel to provide work 
for the immigrants, but agriculture must also expand, and more 
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water for irrigation was bound to be essential. It could only come 
in substantial quantities from the Jordan. It could, therefore, be 
cogently argued by Israel that the assumption that water could 
be taken from the Jordan for the Coastal Plain Project to pro- 
vide new land for immigrants was a necessary implication in the 
policy of establishing Israel. She would undoubtedly argue that 
the right to take the water must be considered as having as full a 
sanction by the weight of world opinion as had the establishment 
of the State itself; that the two are inseparable. 

On the other hand, it could not possibly be reconciled with 
the principles of The United Nations or with any conception of 
equity or humanity that a partition of Palestine should be ar- 
ranged which left homeless the Arabs who would be obliged to 
leave the Jewish part. When partition was examined in 1937-38, 
as explained above, it was obviously necessary to be satisfied that 
the Arabs who would have to leave the Jewish area to make room 
for new Jewish immigrants could be settled. Otherwise, an ar- 
ranged partition was unthinkable. The Jordan Valley Project 
was the biggest contribution in sight, inadequate though it was. 
This project ante-dated the Lowdermilk scheme by five or six 
years. The Arabs could argue, also most cogently, that a project 
worked out for the express purpose of providing for resettling 
Arabs obliged to leave a Jewish State if partition took place 
should be used for that purpose now that partition has in fact 
taken place. The Jews have already seized possession of the 
agricultural lands from which the Arabs fled in 1948. How could 
the world now support Israel (the Arabs could argue) in depriv- 
ing those same refugees of one of the few hopes of resettlement, 
in favor of Jewish immigrants of the future? 

There are other factors that would have to be taken into 
account as well. All that is attempted here is to give an account 
in broad terms of the three major ones. First, there is the legal 
principle of “equitable apportionment of benefits.” Second, the 
natural or moral principle that the waters of a river should go 
primarily for the benefit of the people who live in its own valley. 
If that were all, an arbitrator’s task would be comparatively 
simple. The third factor, politics, makes settlement impossible 
at present. Nor is it just the local politics of two conflicting 
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national interests. It is part and parcel of the wide division of 
opinion, throughout the world, on the Arab-Israel problem as a 
whole. It follows that a grave responsibility rests upon the other 
nations, particularly upon the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

* * * 

Even though the main dispute about the waters has not yet 
arisen, it is still possible for something to be done. It should be 
hoped that both Israel and the Kingdom of Jordan will ensure 
that whatever projects they are working on now should be so 
planned that they will fit technically into a joint scheme which 
will, at some future date, make the fullest possible use of the 
waters of Jordan. This would entail, among other things, using 
Lake Tiberias as a fresh water reservoir. Secondly, it should be 
hoped that both the Kingdom of Jordan and Israel will make it 
clear that, in the meantime pending a settlement, any waters they 
may divert will be without prejudice to a final settlement; that 
is, that such diversions will be regarded as still belonging to the 
whole pool of waters which will ultimately fall to be shared. 

There is one other thing that could be usefully done now. It 
would be of the greatest benefit if a United Nations agency could 
collect, compile and publish authoritative records of measure- 
ments of the waters of the Jordan, and maps showing those areas 
in the valley which are reasonably capable of useful irrigation. 
These data would be the technical basis of any attempt to adjudi- 
cate, and since world opinion will count for much in this issue, 
the sooner the world has authoritative facts to study the better. 











THE PEOPLES OF THE SUDAN 


David C. Rife and John R. Randall 


Great Britain has, at least temporarily, relieved the 

tension over the future status of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. It can be hoped that the ultimate solution of the problem 
will be worked out with equal restraint and attended by success. 
In the meantime, an examination may well be made of some of 
the pertinent facts involved in the dispute over the Sudan. One 
of the most important of these involves the nature of the peoples 
of this large and relatively under-developed country. Unluckily 
for the peoples of the Sudan, and possibly for the peace of the 
world, their country not only straddles the line that separates 
white from black Africa, but also contains the major part of the 
upper Nile, water from which is a vital necessity to Egypt. In 
the nature of events, it seems almost impossible that any solution 
of its future status will not bring trouble, and possibly suffering 
to the Negroid peoples who inhabit the southern portion of the 
country, if not to many of the other Sudanese as well. Complete 
independence or control by Egypt, one contemplates either with 
misgivings; continued control by Great Britain seems unlikely, 
undesirable and impossible in the light of present sentiment that 
exists in Egypt. 

Egypt’s major claims to control over the region to her south 
are based upon her need of irrigation water from the Nile 
system, and to her close relationship, ethnically and culturally 
to the people of the Sudan. No one will deny her need of Nile 
water, though even by exercising sovereignty over the Sudan, 
she still would be deprived of the Nile sources which lie in 
Ethiopia and Uganda. Hence “Unification of the Nile Valley 


sk: RECENT AGREEMENT between Egypt and 
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under Egyptian sovereignty” —a popular slogan in Egypt — 
is not possible in fact. Equally questionable may be the claim of 
close relationship, ethnic and cultural, of the Egyptians to the 
Sudanese. Recent findings concerning the distribution of simple 
inherited variations among the Sudanese people fail to substan- 
tiate this claim. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Certain geographic and historical facts may be of help in 
bringing into focus the conditions that complicate the problem 
of political control. The Sudan is a big country, approximately 
a third the size of the United States, and over twice the size of 
Egypt; but geographically it could be termed rather simple. 
With the exception of the Red Sea Hills in the northeast and the 
Nuba Hills south of El Obeid, the country is essentially a vast 
plain which the Nile traverses from south to north. Somewhat 
more than three-quarters of the Sudan lies to the west of the 
river. Climatically, the area is transitional from the hot, dry 
desert of southern Egypt, to the constantly hot, constantly 
wet regions of equatorial Africa. As one progresses southward 
through the Sudan from Wadi Halfa in the north to Mongalla 
near the southern border, the annual rainfall increases from less 
than .o4 of an inch to 39 inches. Not only is there a regular 
increase in the amount of rainfall received, but also an increase 
in the number of months over which the rainfall is spread. Wadi 
Halfa receives all its measurable precipitation in a single month, 
while at Mongalla there are eight months each with over one 
inch of rain. 

The increase in amount of annual precipitation and in the 
number of rainy months has, of course, a direct bearing upon 
the natural vegetation. Again, as one travels southward from 
Wadi Halfa, there is a gradual change from true desert, with its 
scanty vegetation, to desert scrub, to short grass savanna, to tall 
grass savanna, and finally to broadleaf evergreen forest. ‘These 
changes in climate and vegetation in turn are reflected in the use 
of the land made by the various Sudanese tribes. 

The Sudan is sparsely populated; the average density is only 
about eight persons per square mile. No figures are available for 
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a detailed picture of population distribution, though the largest 
densities, as might be expected, are found in the areas of maxi- 
mum rainfall, and in those areas where irrigation has been 
developed. The Sudan has few sizable cities, and probably not 
more than ten percent of the 8,000,000 inhabitants could be 
classed as city dwellers. The single largest concentration of 
people is found in the group of three cities, Omdurman, Khar- 
toum and Khartoum North, all of which are located at, or near, 
the junction of the Blue and White Nile. The population of 
these three cities is variously estimated at between 175,000 and 
250,000. Omdurman, the largest (approximately 120,000) is a 
purely native city; Khartoum (approximately 70,000) , the capi- 
tal, is a relatively cosmopolitan center where the majority of 
foreigners, other than West African laborers, make their resi- 
dence. Probably not more than three to five other cities have 
populations above 30,000 (El Obeid, Wad Medani, Kassala, 
Port Sudan and Berber). 

The nature of the people and their culture is of primary 
importance, or should be, in any consideration of their future 
political status. A line drawn east and west, approximately along 
latitude twelve degrees north, divides the Sudan into its two 
major culture areas: to the north the people are largely of 
Negroid-white descent, Arabic in culture, and Muslim in re- 
ligion; to the south the people are Negroid, and pagan. Various 
groups or tribes have their own languages and distinct customs, 
but all are truly African, ethnically and culturally. The line di- 
viding major cultures is essentially coincident with the line that 
separates desert and steppe on the north from tall grass savanna 
and forest on the south; hence, it is a climatic and vegetational 
line as well as a cultural one. 

The people of the northern Sudan are divided into the follow- 
ing major groups: (1) the Beja tribes of the Red Sea Hills, 
made up of the Hadendoa, Bisharin and Beni Amer; (2) the 
Barbara (Nubian) tribes along the Nile in the north; and 
(3) the tribes of the central region, the Kababish, Kawahla, 
Ja‘aliin and Baggara. These groups, along with the urban 
population of the northern regions, account for about seventy- 
five percent of the total population of the Sudan. The people of 
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the southern region include: (1) the Sudanic tribes west of the 
White Nile, the Azande, and Moru-Madi; (2) the Nilotes 
(Dinka, Shilluk and Nuer) who inhabit the swamp areas of the 
upper White Nile; and (3) the Nilo-Hamites in the far south. 
These three groups number approximately 1,700,000, or twenty- 
five percent of the total population. 

The history of the area is important insofar as it explains the 
background and origin of the Sudanese and their present day 
attitudes toward political control. Evidence of early occupancy 
is scanty indeed, and is based largely upon archeological findings 
in the northern Sudan. Some five thousand years ago, the inhabi- 
tants of Nubia were apparently rather similar in physical ap- 
pearance to the ancient Egyptians, but since this very early 
period, people or groups of people have migrated into the Sudan, 
changing the make-up of the people of the northern half of the 
country. The main directions of movement into the Sudan and 
the peoples involved were: (1) Negroid people from the south; 
(2) Ethiopians, and later, Arabs from the east; (3) Egyptians, 
and later, Arabs from the north; and (4) Libyans — at a rather 
early date— from the northwest. The major results of these 
migrations, from a present day view, were, first, a mixture of 
Negro blood with that of people of Caucasian origin (Egyptians, 
Hamites and Semites) and, secondly, the acceptance of an Arabic 
culture and Islam by a majority of the people of the northern 
half of the Sudan. Prior to the conquest of the Sudan in 1821 by 
Muhammad Ali, the modern world knew practically nothing of 
the southern Sudan. Only through periodic slave raids did it 
have a tenuous contact with the north. 

The Sudan remained under the control of Egypt from 1821 
until 1881, when El Mahdi led a successful revolt against the 
government. His successor, however, was defeated at the Battle 
of Omdurman, in 1898, by a combined Anglo-Egyptian force, 
and in the following year the British and Egyptians established 
the Condominium for the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. The Agree- 
ment of 1899 was renewed in 1936 for a period of twenty years. 
There is little question but that the Sudan suffered under control 
by Egypt. The resources and people of the country were ex- 
ploited ; taxes were exorbitant; and the slave trade flourished. 
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The bloody revolt of the Mahdi was, in part, a Sudanese reaction 
in kind. 

If life in the Sudan under the Condominium has not been all 
that it might have been, there has at least been much that has 
been good. There has been development along various lines: 
transportation, education and agriculture have been improved. 
There has been law and order, and a large measure of justice. 
It would be difficult, indeed, to attempt to balance the good 
against the bad. Now, shortly, the Sudanese must make up their 
minds as to whether they want complete independence or union 
with Egypt, (or, just possibly, membership in the Common- 
wealth of Nations). 

The Nile water that is so vital to Egypt, and is the basis of one 
of her most insistent claims to control of the Sudan, is equally 
necessary to the development of the Sudan. But probably of even 
greater importance is the relationship between the Egyptian 
people and the Sudanese. The Egyptians have been chafing 
under the presence of the foreigner and have been doing all 
within their means to be relieved of him. Would not the situation 
in the Sudan be the same were it to be controlled by Egypt? 

Although the people of the northern Sudan are similar to those 
of Egypt in that they are in part Arab or Hamite in origin and 
adhere to Islam, there are some major differences in their cul- 
tures. The Sudanese are as much pastoralists as they are culti- 
vators. The steppes and savannas lend themselves well to a 
nomadic or semi-nomadic existence based upon various types of 
live stock and some cultivation. Possibly half of the people of 
the Sudan can be classed as sedentary as opposed to the other half 
who, of necessity, must move about regularly to obtain subsist- 
ence. On the other hand, Egyptians are pre-eminently sedentary 
cultivators, tied to their sources of irrigation water. The desert 
areas of Egypt are notoriously barren and support relatively few 
nomads. Probably less than five percent of the population of 
Egypt live outside the Delta and the Valley of the Nile. The 
clash of interests between the nomadic and the sedentary is age 
old. 

If, in spite of some differences, the northern Sudanese show 
some degree of relationship to the Egyptians, the same is not the 
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case in respect to the southern Sudanese. Although there has been 
convincing evidence that there has been contact between the 
northern and southern Sudanese in the past, and that the latter 
have acquired a number of cultural practices of the former, this 
does not necessarily imply extensive inter-marriage or inter- 
breeding. If there had been much admixture, there should be, 
in the hybrid population, great variability of pigmentation, hair 
form and stature. Yet this is not the case, in spite of the occasional 
appearance of features that are not typically Negroid. 

The answer to minor variations in appearance may well lie in 
the fact that there is not just one true Negro type. All major 
ethnic groups have minor subdivisions, differing from each other 
in the frequencies of various traits. The West African Negroes 
and the Nilotes do not differ one from the other any more than 
do Swedes from Syrians, yet no one would seriously question that 
both Swedes and Syrians are Caucasian. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The name Sudan is derived from the Arabic Bilad-al-Sudan, 
meaning “Country of the Blacks.” The appropriateness of the 
name is really apparent to anyone who visits the area. Even in 
northern Sudan where there is considerable admixture of white 
blood, the natives are as dark as American Negroes. The south- 
ern Sudanese, especially the Nilotes, are the darkest people in 
the world, and are notably darker than the Negroes of West 
Africa. Two other ethnic groups, the Arabs and the Hamites, 
must be taken into consideration in any investigation of the 
ancestry of the Sudanese of today. A great deal more is known 
about the Arabs than is known about the Hamites. 

One anthropological authority * considers Hamites as Cauca- 
sians and describes their purest representatives as the predynastic 
Egyptians, the “hill” Ababda of Egypt and the Beni Amer of 
the Red Sea province of the Sudan. They are of medium height 
(64-66”") , long headed, skin yellowish or copper red brown, hair 
wavy or frizzly, beard scant and nose straight and narrow. 
Among the Sudanese, the Beja tribes of the Red Sea Hills are 
doubtless the best examples of Hamites. Anyone who has entered 


1C. G. Seligman, Pagan tribes of the Nilotic Sudan, London, 1932. 
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the country by way of Port Sudan has likely observed them 
chanting in unison as they worked at the docks. Belonging to the 
Hadendoa tribe, they are readily identified by their enormous 
shocks of dark, frizzly hair, described by Kipling as a “hayrick 
head of hair,’ and famous in his time because they broke a 
British square of soldiers. There is considerable evidence that 
they came to the Sudan at least four millenia ago, perhaps to 
provide the labor necessary to procure the continual stream of 
gold mined from the Red Sea Hills, so necessary in maintain- 
ing the magnificent state of the ancient Pharaohs. There is an 
engraving in a tomb chapel in Upper Egypt dating back to 
1900 B.C. showing the shock of hair and physical proportions of 
an individual typical of the modern Hadendoa and the Beja have 
oral traditions going back to battles at least 1200 years ago. When 
Arabs began coming to the Red Sea Hills during the ninth 
century, they intermarried with the Beja, who became Muslims 
and adopted many Arab customs, although they still speak their 
own languages and Arabic. There is undoubtedly some admix- 
ture of Negro as well as Arab ancestry in the Beja tribes of today. 

The Barbara in the most northerly portion of the Sudan 
(formerly Nubia) appear to have considerable Negro ancestry, 
as indicated by thick lips, squat noses, and comparatively dark 
pigmentation. They bury their dead in the same manner as the 
ancient Egyptians, suggesting Hamitic influences, they are seden- 
tary and speak both Arabic and the Barbara language. 

The highest proportion of Arabic ancestry among the Sudan- 
ese is doubtless encountered between Lat. 18° N. and 13° N. 
among the nomadic camel breeding tribes which are proud of 
their Arabic lineage. Another important group of Arabs, the 
Baggara, the most fanatical supporters of the Mahdi, occupy a 
narrow north to south belt just north of the Negroes in southern 
Sudan. Nomadic cattle owners, they range from sandy land in 
the north during the rains, in order to keep flies away from their 
cattle, to the grassy plains in the south during the dry season. 
They manifest a greater amount of Negro admixture than do the 
other Sudanese Arabs and are the darkest ofall Sudanese Arabs, 
often having broad noses and thick lips. It is not uncommon for 
ex-slaves among them, who rear their master’s children, to marry 
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their own to them. In brief, the northern Sudanese show un- 
questionable evidence of mixed Negro and Caucasian ancestry, 
the proportions varying from one locality to another. The 
situation, however, is somewhat different among the southern 
Sudanese. 

The Nilotes average approximately seventy inches in stature 
and are among the longest headed people on earth; they possess 
relatively long legs and short trunks, are spindle shanked and 
have very dark brown or blackish skin. Each tribe has its own 
king, language and customs. They possess large herds of cattle, 
which are a great source of pride and constitute their wealth. 
They dislike clothing and the men usually go naked, or wear 
only a shoulder cloth. They usually carry a spear, and have an 
elaborate head dress prepared by treating the hair with mud. The 
Nilo-Hamites are shorter, have rounder heads and flatter noses 
than do the Nilotes. They have more goats than cattle, and like 
to wear clothes. Agriculturalists rather than herdsmen, the Su- 
danic tribes show more prognathism than do either the Nilotes 
or Nilo-Hamites and resemble West African Negroes in body 
conformation. 

Anthropologists have based their conclusions that the Nilotes 
and Nilo-Hamiies have Hamitic ancestry on the following 
criteria, most of which are cultural practices that are typically 
Hamitic rather than Negroid. The practice of maintaining herds 
of live stock, the custom of having “rain stones” to induce rain, 
grooved posts erected near Nilo-Hamitic graves, and the arti- 
ficial deformation of cattle horns among the Nilotes are believed 
to have been Hamitic customs, as they do not occur among west 
and central African Negroes. There are also many similarities 
of the languages of the Nilotes and Nilo-Hamites to Hamitic 
languages. In general, the Nilo-Hamites show greater similari- 
ties to the Hamites than do the Nilotes. Occasional individuals 
among the Nilotes and Nilo-Hamites possess facial conformation 
and features which appear to be non-Negroid. An anthropol- 
ogist ° writes: “the true Negro undoubtedly represents one of 
the primitive African stocks. His main characteristics are tall 
stature, a skin dark brown or verging on black, woolly hair and 


2 Ibid. 
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moderate dolichocephaly, a flat broad nose, thick and everted 
lips, prominent cheek bones, and varying degrees of prognathism. 
Such true Negroes are found in the rain forests of the west and 
the Guinea Coast, but only in limited number, if at all, in the 
drainage basin of the Nile, where so many of the blacks present 
evidence of Hamitic admixture. Yet, strangely enough, it is these 
mixed tribes that exhibit the darkest skins, and, in spite of the 
moderate stature of most Hamites, the tallest stature.” 

Nilotes, in common with other Negroes, possess comparatively 
strong and heavy skulls. Although it is not uncommon for them 
to hit each other over the head with clubs during a brawl, fatali- 
ties seldom result. A prison official at Malakal in the southern 
Sudan relates the following incident. A Shilluk engaged in a 
game of chance with an Arab trader and lost most of his money. 
The next day he decided that he had been cheated, went to see 
the Arab and demanded his money back. When the Arab refused, 
the Shilluk hit him over the head with a club. The Arab died, 
and an autopsy revealed his skull had been crushed. A prison 
sentence of only seven years was given as the Shilluk had not 
intended to kill the Arab, but merely to remind him that he 
meant business. A similar blow administered to a Shilluk would 
probably have done no lasting damage. 

Throughout the southern Sudan the natives distrust the Arab 
traders and do not mingle with them. The southern Sudanese 
seem satisfied with the present government and question domina- 
tion by either Egypt or the northern Sudanese. Their elders 
remember stories of the slave raids in times past and live in fear 
and dread of any drastic change in their present mode of life. 


GENETIC CRITERIA OF RELATIONSHIP 


In general, the average degree of genetic relationship between 
two individuals depends upon what proportion of their ancestry 
they have in common. Members of pairs of identical twins have 
identical heredities because both members of a pair were derived 
from the same embryo. Brothers and sisters tend to have one-half 
of the same heredity, uncles or aunts and nieces or nephews one- 
fourth of the same heredity, first cousins one-eighth of the same 
heredity, and so on, the more distant the family relationship the 
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less the similarity in genetic makeup. These degrees of genetic 
relationships are averages and may vary more or less in indi- 
vidual cases. 

The units of heredity, the genes, are discrete molecules which 
maintain their individuality from one generation to another. 
They are not subject to contamination or dilution and are not 
changed by ordinary environmental factors such as climate, 
disease, age, culture, or experience. Environment and culture 
may mask or modify the expression of many genes, but they do 
not alter the genes. Genes are subject to sudden and relatively 
permanent changes known as mutations. Under natural condi- 
tions it has been estimated that a mutation of a particular gene 
will occur in about 1 out of 100,000 germ cells. Mutation rates 
can be increased by x-rays and other types of artificial radiation, 
but it is not known what causes them to occur under natural 
conditions. They are the stepping stones of evolution, for they 
provide the basis for hereditary variations. 

Genes are carried by the chromosomes and are arranged in 
linear order within them. Since the number of gene loci within 
a particular type of chromosome is usually constant within mem- 
bers of a species, it follows that the number of genes must also 
be constant. All mankind belongs to the genus and species, Homo 
sapiens, and possesses twenty-four pairs of chromosomes. The 
number of human gene loci, according to recent estimates, is 
from 30,000 to 40,000. 

Populations differ from each other in essentially the same way 
as do individuals, as they are, after all, aggregates of individuals. 
The closer the relationship between two populations, the greater 
will be their similarities in the kind and distribution of genes 
they possess. The differences between populations, however, are 
more of a quantitative nature than are those between individuals. 
For example, any individual is either pigmented or an albino, 
whereas populations vary as to the percentages of pigmented and 
albino individuals comprising them. The proportion of germ 
cells in a population which carry a particular gene is referred to 
as the gene frequency. The more closely two populations are 
related genetically, the greater will be their similarities in gene 
frequencies. 
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Gene frequency analysis thus provides a tool for estimating 
the degrees of relationship between populations. Unfortunately, 
many common and conspicuous anthropological variations are 
due to such complex interactions between heredity and environ- 
ment that gene frequency analysis is not feasible. Stature, head 
and face measurements, hair form, and pigmentation are each 
subject to environmental modification as well as to age and sex 
differences. This does not mean that common anthropometric 
traits should be discarded in evaluating ethnic relationships. 
Though exceedingly useful, they do not provide as efficient tools 
as simple traits free from environmental and cultural modifica- 
tion and amenable to gene frequency analysis. 

Genetic traits have been used extensively for several years in 
determining individual relationships, notably in the classification 
of twins as to whether identical or fraternal, and in clearing up 
cases of disputed paternity. The various blood groups are ideally 
suited for such tests. They are solely dependent upon heredity, 
they are easily tested, and are not changed by age, disease, trans- 
fusions, or any known factor. Their modes of inheritance are 
simple and clear cut. Identical twins never show intrapair vari- 
ations in the blood groups, whereas fraternal twins show the same 
degrees of intrapair variations as do brothers and sisters. When 
the blood groups of the mother and child are known, it is a 
certainty to what groups the father could belong. If the child is 
group A and the mother is group O, the father must be either 
A or AB. The test is negative rather than positive in that it 
indicates to what groups the father could not belong, but if a 
man is in the appropriate group it does not prove he is the father. 

The ABO blood groups vary greatly in their frequencies in 
various parts of the world. Europeans are characterized by 
higher percentages of group A than of group B, whereas Asiatics 
have as high percentage of B as A. Peruvian Indians appear to 
be all of group O. Comparable ethnic differences have been 
encountered for the frequencies of the Rh blood groups, and 
others. Blood, alone, tells a great deal about genetic relationships. 
Like tests for disputed paternity, however, there are certain 
limitations to the amount of information which may be obtained. 
For example, marked differences between two populations with 
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respect to blood group frequencies is convincing evidence that 
they are not closely related. But two distantly related populations 
occasionally have similar blood group frequencies on a chance 
basis. In other words, such comparisons provide negative rather 
than positive evidence. 

In 1949, Corkill * published an account of the distributions of 
the ABO blood groups among 4,370 Sudanese soldiers. The 
tribal makeup varied considerably from one regiment to another. 
Table 1 shows Corkill’s tribal classifications according to regi- 
ments, and the percentages of the blood groups within each. 
Both Sudanese Arabs and Sudanic Negroes are well repre- 
sented. The Beja of the Red Sea Hills are represented by a 
smaller sample, and the Nilotes include only 56 Dinka. In 1952, 


8N. L. Corkill, “Blood Group Patterns in Sudanese,” in Sudan Notes and Records, xxx 
(1949), Pp. 267-270. 





Table 1: BLOOD GROUPS OF SUDANESE * 


Population Investigator Number %O %A %B % AB 
Beja 

Beni Amer Corkill 96 42.0 22.0 31.0 4.0 
Arabs 

Riverain Corkill 598 45.0 27.0 25.0 3.0 

Ja‘alayin Corkill 206 51.0 27.0 18.0 4.0 

Ta‘aisha Corkill 77 42.0 31.0 18.0 7.0 

Shaigiya Corkill 432 44.0 26.0 24.0 5.0 
Mixed 

Gederaf area Corkill 323 38.0 26.0 24.0 11.0 

Khartoum Corkill 337 50.0 29.0 17.0 4.0 

Khartoum Corkill 183 50.0 28.0 21.0 0.5 

Khartoum Corkill 207 43.0 22.0 31.0 4.0 

Khartoum Corkill 187 48.0 25.0 23.0 2.0 

Dongola Corkill 63 43.0 29.0 22.0 6.0 
Mostly Sudanic 

Nuba Corkill 626 47.0 30.0 20.0 3.0 

Nuba Corkill 380 45.0 34.0 17.0 4.0 

Fur Corkill 77 46.0 25.0 25.0 4.0 
Nilotes 

Dinka Corkill 56 49.0 28.0 14.0 9.0 

Dinka Rife et al ** 121 52.8 28.0 14.8 4.1 

Shilluk Rife et al 91 52.7 19.7 24.1 3.3 

Nuer Rife et al 100 52.0 28.0 17.0 3-3 


*N. L. Corkill, “Blood Group Patterns in Sudanese,” Sudan Notes and Records xxx 
(1949), 267-270. 

** David C. Rife, “An Investigation of Genetic Variability among Sudanese,” 4 mer. 
Jour. Physic. Anthro. 
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Rife et al* determined the ABO blood group distributions of 
312 Nilotes from the Dinka, Shilluk, and Nuer tribes, as shown 
in Table 1. The blood group distributions of Nilo-Hamites in 
the far south and Nubians in the northern Sudan have not been 
investigated. 

Inspection of Table 1 reveals rather surprising similarities in 
blood group distributions among the various people represented. 
Among the fifteen samples collected by Corkill group O varied 
from thirty-eight to fifty-one percent; group A varied from 
twenty-two to thirty-four percent; group B from seventeen to 
thirty-one percent; and group AB from three to nine percent. 
The Nilotes are characterized by slightly higher percentages of 
O and lower percentages of B than the other Sudanese peoples. 

Table 2 shows the observed ABO distributions in samples 
taken from Sudanese, West African Negroes, Egyptians, Ethi- 
opians, Syrians, bedouins, Englishmen, and people in the United 
States. It would be of interest to know the blood group distribu- 
tions among Arabs in Arabia, but unfortunately such data are 
not on record. Nilotes and West African Negroes show striking 


4 David C. Rife, “An Investigation of Genetic Variability among Sudanese,” in A meri- 
can Journal of Physical Anthropology. 





Table 2: ABO BLOOD GROUP DISTRIBUTIONS *** 


Population Number %O JA %B %AB 
Nilotic Negroes (Total of Rife’s data) 312 52.56 25.64 18.26 4-14 
West African Negroes 325 §2.30 21.64 18.26 3.20 


Sudanese soldiers (Total of Corkill’s data) 4370 45-40 27.80 22.20 4.50 


Ethiopians 400 42.80 26.50 25.30 5.00 
Bedouins (Syria) 208 43.30 22.10 30.30 4.30 
Syrians 509 44.40 26.30 24.00 5.30 
Egyptians 

Soldiers **** 10045 32.60 35.40 24.30 7.45 

Cairo 502 27.30 38.50 25.50 8.80 

Assiut 419 24.60 34.40 31.00 10.00 
English (London) 422 47-90 42.40 8.30 1.40 
United States of America 20000 45.00 41.00 10.00 4.00 


*** All except Sudanese, and Egyptian soldiers after W. C. Boyd, Genetics and the 
Races of Man, 247-248. 

****V_ B. Abdoosh and S. El-Dewi, “The Blood Groups of Egyptians,” Jour. Roy. Egypt. 
Med. Assoc. 32, no. 10 (1949), 715-726. 
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similarities to each other, especially with respect to group O. 
Sudanese soldiers, Ethiopians, bedouins, and Syrians show es- 
sentially similar distributions. Egyptians, however, show marked 
differences from all of the other populations represented in 
Table 2. They differ from the other African and Middle Eastern 
people in having much lower percentages of group O, and 
higher percentages of group A. They differ from English and 
Americans in having higher frequencies of B, and lower fre- 
quencies of both A and O. English and Americans (as well as 
other western Europeans) show about the same frequencies of O 
as do the Sudanese soldiers and Syrians, but much lower fre- 
quencies of B and higher frequencies of A than any of the 
others in Table 2. The blood group distributions clearly suggest 
much closer relationship of the northern Sudanese to West Afri- 
can Negroes, Ethiopians, Syrians, and Syrian bedouins than to 
the Egyptians. 

They do not tell us much, however, concerning the degree 
of Negro-Caucasian mixture in the northern Sudanese. Hand- 
prints provide such a criterion. The configurations on finger 
tips and palms are established at four months of embryological 
development and are not changed thereafter by any known 
environmental factors. They show great variability, the degree 
of correlation between individuals being directly proportional 
to the degree of familial relationship. The prints of identical 
twins show greater similarities between the two right and two 
left hands of a pair than between the right and left of either 
member, whereas the prints of fraternal twins often show striking 
intra-pair differences. 

Various ethnic groups show marked differences in the inci- 
dence of patterns on palms and finger tips. Hand prints provide 
permanent objective records of common variations principally 
determined by heredity, unaffected by age and post-natal en- 
vironment. Although these variations are polygenic and not 
amenable to such simple gene frequency analysis as the blood 
groups, they provide excellent criteria for evaluating group 
relationships, far better than skeletal measurements and pig- 
mentation. 


Hand prints of approximately 600 Sudanese were collected, 
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and included 100 secondary school students from the northern 
Sudan, 340 Nilotes, 70 Nilo-Hamites, and 50 students at Uni- 
versity College in Khartoum, who had come from various parts 
of the Sudan. Northern and southern Sudanese showed marked 
differences in the frequencies of whorls on finger-tips, and of 
patterns on the ulnar side of the palm. The southern Sudanese 
showed low whorl frequencies on finger-tips and pattern fre- 
quencies on the palm, corresponding with the frequencies which 
have been observed among other Negro populations. The north- 
ern Sudanese showed higher whorl frequencies on finger tips 
corresponding with those observed among bedouins and other 
Middle Eastern peoples while their palms showed pattern fre- 
quencies intermediate between those of Negroes and Middle 
Eastern peoples. The hand prints thus provide convincing evi- 
dence of a considerable proportion of white ancestry among the 
northern Sudanese, as contrasted with the typically Negroid 
prints of the southern Sudanese. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If one had no access to historical or anthropological data and 
had to base his conclusions solely on the ABO blood group 
distribution and the hand prints, he would most likely decide 
that the southern Sudanese are Negroes unmixed with other 
ethnic groups and that the northern Sudanese are a mixed 
Negro-Caucasian population. He would further conclude, on 
the basis of the blood group distributions, that there is no close 
relationship between Egyptians and northern Sudanese. 

The blood group and hand print data of the Nilotes and 
Nilo-Hamites, as well as the observation that they are character- 
ized by very dark brown skin and woolly hair, do not support 
the belief that these peoples are of mixed Negro-Caucasian de- 
scent. They appear to be types of Negroes, differing from West 
and Central African Negroes with respect to average stature, 
head shape, and degrees of prognathism. The three types of 
Negroes in the southern Sudan (Nilotes, Nilo-Hamites, Su- 
danic) show minor inter-group differences to lesser degrees than 
the differences between all three Sudan groups and West African 
Negroes. There is convincing evidence, however, that contacts 
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with Hamitic peoples at some time in the past have left their 
imprints in the cultural practices of the Nilotes and Nilo- 
Hamites. 

Sudanese history, anthropological observations, and genetic 
data with one accord show that the northern Sudanese are of 
mixed Negro-Caucasian descent. Although the northern Sudan- 
ese have adopted the language, religion, and many of the cultural 
practices of the Arabs, evidences of considerable Negro ancestry 
are readily apparent to the casual observer. One encounters vary- 
ing degrees of skin pigmentation among them, although dark 
brown is common and blond is a rarity. Features and body con- 
formation likewise manifest great individual variations, ranging 
from typically Negroid to Caucasian. In general, the Barbara 
(Nubians) appear to have the greatest proportion of Negro 
ancestry, while the nomadic camel breeding tribes and Bejas 
have the highest proportion of white ancestry. 

The degree of relationship of the Sudanese to the Egyptians 
is of primary interest in this discussion. Egyptians are Cauca- 
sians, and their closest Sudanese relationships, therefore, must be 
with the peoples of the Arabic or northern portion of the Sudan. 
People in both regions speak Arabic and are Muslims, for the 
most part. There is an important and outstanding difference, 
however, in their modes of life. The Sudanese Arab, like his 
relatives in Arabia, is essentially a nomadic herdsman. Egyptians, 
on the other hand, are characterized by great attachment to their 
home villages and the plots of land which they cultivate so 
intensively. Although the Arabs overran Egypt after the advent 
of Muhammad in the seventh century, A.D., it appears that a 
great many of them migrated to the Sudan and other parts of 
Africa two centuries later. Egypt does not provide alluring in- 
ducements to wandering herdsmen. The land is either barren 
desert, or is under irrigation, in which event, it is too valuable 
to be utilized for grazing. 

Comparisons of the ABO blood group distributions among 
northern Sudanese and Egyptians provide convincing evidence 
that they are not very closely related. Boyd,’ an outstanding 


5 W. C. Boyd, Genetics and the Races of Man, (Boston, 1950), pp. 247-248. 
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authority on blood groups, has tested tissue from 122 Egyptian 
mummies. His findings suggest that the blood group distributions 
of ancient Egyptians were somewhat similar to those of modern 
Egyptians. Although Egypt has been conquered at various times 
by its neighbors, it seems likely that the Egyptians were never 
completely assimilated by their conquerors. 

The evidence indicates that the ethnic ties between Egypt and 
the Sudanese are more distant than those between the Sudanese 
and their other neighbors. All groups of mankind are related, 
but from the standpoint of comparative relationships of con- 


temporary populations, Egyptians and Sudanese are not closely 
related. 











MODERN HEBREW LITERATURE 
OF ISRAEL 


Judd L. Teller 


EWSPAPER KIOSKS and bookshops everywhere in 

Israel display a profusion of small, paper-covered 

books, often no more than oversize pamphlets. This 

is the new Israeli literature — short stories, novels and poetry — 

produced by young people in their twenties and thirties, the 

post-World War II generation, writing in the ancient Hebrew 

language now undergoing its ’nth renovation since the beginning 
of its modern renascence in the eighteenth century. 

Israeli Hebrew faces the exciting task of accommodating 
the needs and satisfying the wants of a contemporary people 
who challenge it to match the vigor, solace and service hitherto 
provided them by scores of mother-tongues, representative of 
diverse cultures. In the process of accommodation the language 
sometimes tends to bright colors, like a middle aged woman 
determined to hold her young lover. The student of Biblical or 
Mishnaic Hebrew, or, for that matter, of the relatively recent 
literature created by Eastern European Jewry in the two cen- 
turies which terminated in the 1920’s, may be baffled by the 
bizarre slang of the newest Israeli Hebrew literature. But at no 
time does it constitute a barrier to intelligibility. After a few 
weeks residence in Israel, any student of Hebrew will have made 
his adjustments, if not his peace, with the country’s use of the 
language. The newcomer is no more baffled than the older He- 
brew writers residing in Palestine by the weird words and syn- 
taxes grafted to the language by the crop of new writers. 

Actually, one cannot speak of an ancient and a modern He- 
brew. Although the language has grown and been enriched since 
its distant beginnings, at no time in its development has it reached 


® Jupp L. Texrer is an editorial consultant on Israel and Middle East Affairs. 
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an impasse of unintelligibility such as prevails between Chau- 
cerian and contemporary English. The explanation for this is 
simple. There has been incessant continuity in literary Hebrew 
precisely because the language had for many centuries been 
the written, not the spoken tongue of the Jews. This condition 
precluded a clash between the language of the Book and the 
language of the marketplace, such as one finds in Arabic. When 
Zionists, not too long ago, restored Hebrew to its status as a 
spoken tongue, the vocabulary for daily speech had to be lifted 
straight out of the Book. 

Although Israel’s press is polyglot, its books with few excep- 
tions are all published in Hebrew. The production pace of 
original works cannot keep up with readers’ demands, nor can 
their quality sustain the interest of the hard-core of omniverous 
readers who whetted their tastes on many languages. Conse- 
quently, the major proportion of each year’s book output consists 
of translations from the finest and the best-selling in other lands. 

Israel is the sanctuary of expatriate writers, expatriates from 
their language as well as from their lands — men and women 
with varying reputations for the private vocabularies they had 
mined in Yiddish, French, Hungarian, Russian, Czech and 
German. They find it impossible to hack their way through, once 
again, to a style of their own in Hebrew. They continue to write 
in their accustomed tongues, and their works, in toto or in frag- 
ments, are published in Hebrew, often before they appear in the 
original tongue. Czech-German novelist Max Brod, friend of 
Franz Kafka and editor of his diaries, has lived in Israel for 
some two decades and has an intelligent man’s command of the 
language. Yet, he still writes in German. One of the reasons, it 
is believed, that caused novelist Arnold Zweig to feel unhappy 
in Israel and eventually to resettle in Germany was his inability 
to acquire Hebrew. Although the late German Jewish refugee 
poetess Elsa Lasker Schiller wrote verse in a syntax that had a 
Biblical ring, she could never learn Hebrew in her long resi- 
dence in Jerusalem. A unique exception, among literary men, 
is Aryeh Ludwig Straus, who had begun to acquire some reputa- 
tion in Germany as a promising poet when Nazi events forced 
him to resettle in Palestine. There he undertook the task, for- 
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midable for an adult poet, of mastering Hebrew. He succeeded 
beyond all expectations. Although his output has been slender, 
the quality of his poetry places him in the front ranks of the 
newest Hebrew poets as a pure lyricist. It is interesting, however, 
that he still retains his German first name, Ludwig, at a time 
when it is almost a mandatory fashion for men in the public eye 
to Hebraize even their family names. 

Contemporary Israeli Hebrew writers may be roughly divided 
into two categories: the men and women in their middle years 
and older, almost all of whom are European-born, although they 
may have been living in Palestine for decades; and those under 
middle age, most of whom have either been born in Israel, or 
brought up there from childhood. Of course, there are excep- 
tions, such as Nathan Alterman, fifty-two year old poet, educated 
in Tel Aviv’s Herzliah High School, and sixty-six year old 
Judah Burla, Palestine-born and the very first Sephardic writer 
of modern Hebrew fiction. The two groups are dissimilar both 
in their use of language and their view of Jewry and Israel. Yet 
many of the dissimilar attitudes were produced in the young, 
unknowingly, by their predecessors. The older writers all are 
Zionists, and it is Zionism that brought them to Palestine and to 
Israel. The others, the sabra writers are, for the most part, con- 
temptuous of Zionism, and yet this contempt is the indirect prod- 
uct of Zionist indoctrination. 

Zionism has always maintained that life in the diaspora so 
gravely imbalanced Jewish psyche that only life in a sovereign 
state could restore equilibrium to the Jew. Some hoped that on 
his ancestral soil the Jew would become like other people. Others 
within the camp of political Zionism were not interested in 
equating the Jew with others, but rather in providing for his 
brilliant intellectualism the sun-space denied him in diaspora. 
Zionism could be accepted even by self-hating Jews as a more 
dignified way of assimilation — assimilation through a sover- 
eignty paralleling other peoples’. Thus, there has run through 
Zionism the dichotomy of ahavat israel, love for the Jewish 
people, and of self-contempt; most embraced Zionism for the 
first reason, though some embraced it for the second reason. Since 
Zionism’s emphasis has always been on the more perfect Jew 
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whom only a sovereign Jewish society can produce, small won- 
der that the sabra grew up a confirmed believer in his own 
superiority over other Jews. That being the case, the new Israeli 
literature, produced by the sabra, celebrates the sabra and is 
almost oblivious of all other Jews. There are exceptions to this, 
of course, such as the novelist S. Yizhar, the best stylist among 
the new crop of writers. 

The sabra’s attitude towards Jews outside Israel also has been 
determined in some measure by much of the Hebrew literature 
of the past century or more. This bellicose, combattant literature 
was engaged in a struggle against the rabbinic-patriarchal au- 
thority which ruled ghetto life, and against the revelation of 
patriarchalist tendencies in Hassidism, the religious democratic 
revolution which impeached absolutist rabbinical rule. Com- 
batting these conditions, Peretz Smolenskin, Mendele Mocher 
Sefarim and other writers of the nineteenth century savagely 
exaggerated the defects and drew merciless and ruthless carica- 
tures of Jewish society. They were, as regards intent, the Upton 
Sinclairs, Sinclair Lewises and Theodore Dreisers of Jewish 
ghetto life. Just as the Kremlin has used the savage critical 
portraits of America by these writers to detract and traduce the 
United States among those unfamiliar with it, so can the Hebrew 
literature of that particular period serve to present a distorted 
picture of Jewish ghetto life to those unfamiliar with it. To the 
sabra, the life of Jews a half century ago or more is alien. He has 
been told that it was a humiliating existence, and finds horrible 
confirmation of its “sordidness” in the older Hebrew writing. He 
refuses to identify his own literature with that created under 
such shocking conditions. Abraham Kareev, poet and incisive 
critic, has charged in a recent book that the older Hebrew litera- 
ture, particularly its fiction, has left a legacy of hatred for the 
ghetto Jew. 

Chaim Nachman Bialik (1873-1934), towering figure of the 
Hebrew renascence and great poetic voice of Zionism, emerged 
into literature concomitantly with the Herzlian movement. The 
ghetto disciplines against which an earlier generation had fought 
were now crumbling. The promise, however, of a full and equal- 
itarian cultural life outside the ghetto, which his literary prede- 
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cessors had predicted, was not realized. The Dreyfus case, the 
Kishinev pogrom and the blood-ritual libel against Mendel 
Beilis were a sad commentary on European humanism. Bialik ac- 
claimed the superiority of the moral mores of the ghettos over 
the morality of a society capable of so hounding the Jew. The 
ghetto was by now no more than a vanishing pageantry and 
Bialik its mourner. He set the fashion for a new Hebrew litera- 
ture, saturated with nostalgia for the life that had been. The next 
generation of Hebrew writers, all of them settled in the Jewish 
National Home, inspired by Bialik’s example and outraged by 
Nazism, produced a literature largely romanticizing the pseudo- 
ghetto. Notable among these writers are S. J. Agnon, one of the 
great writers of our times, and Shin Shalom and the late Asher 
Barash. 

The sabra writer, brought up in a deliberately attempted 
rational and secular society, is averse to romanticism and cannot 
reconcile this latter day adoration of the ghetto with the savage 
caricatures produced by the earlier writers or with Zionist 
doctrine about the imbalance of the Jewish personality in the 
diaspora. He finds it difficult to differentiate between the ga/ut, 
meaning the conditions under which the Jew lived, and the Jew 
as a human being and the faith by which he lived. Even those 
later writers, beginning with Bialik, who affirmed the ghetto 
Jew, continued to deplore galut as a morbid setting for his faith. 
Almost a decade before political Zionism announced itself 
through Theodore Herzl, Mordecai Ze’ev Feierberg, the novel- 
ist, had a central character in his fiction cry out: “Blow out the 
candle of the Galut — a new candle must be lit!’, and a play 
written a half century later by Ukrainian-born Israeli novelist 
Hayim Hazaz closes ecstatically on the outcry: ‘““The Galut has 
been destroyed, it has been consumed in flames!” The destroyers 
of the galut, in his play are followers of the pseudo-Messiah 
Sabbatal Zvi who regard the sacrifice of the material and spirit- 
ual possessions of the ga/ut not too steep a price for the restora- 
tion of the Jewish people to its ancestral soil. When first pub- 
lished in the 1930's, the play seemed a mere reaffirmation of an 
extremist and by no means universal Zionist view. However, 
when Am Oved, Histadrut publishing house, almost unwittingly 
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reissued the play in 1950, there was fierce indignant public reac- 
tion. The European galut had already been most horribly de- 
stroyed, not by the voluntary action of Jews, but by Hitler- 
Himmler decree. In 1950, although most certainly not Hazaz’s 
intention, his play sounded like an endorsement of that horren- 
dous extinction of a people’s culture. 

The several generations of modern Hebrew writers who pre- 
ceded the sabra may have been ambivalent in their feeling for 
the galut Jew, but their work was deeply and almost exclusively 
concerned with him, and consequently with Judaism, for a 
people is indivisible from its culture. Sabra writing, however, 
has realized the ostensible purpose of Feierberg — “blow out the 
candle of Galut, a new candle must be lit!”, and of Hazaz — 
“we must bury ourselves with the dead in order to rise anew.” 
The new sabra writing is a very dim illumination, and resurrec- 
tion seems not yet accomplished; fortunately, too, the sabra’s 
literary predecessors have not buried themselves and continue 
to contribute new works to Israeli Hebrew literature. So far as 
the sabra is concerned, however, he has blown out the candle of 
galut and buried the past; his fiction is unconcerned with “the 
Jew” — the global Jew — and, consequently, with Judaistic cul- 
tural traditions. He also possesses none of the idiomatic richness 
which is a concomitant of Judaistic culture. For the purposes of 
this report Judaistic culture is that complex treasury of ideas and 
literature which embraces the Babylonian Talmud and the vast 
theological and philosophical literature created since, and it 
includes all the Zionist dialecticians, all Yiddish literature and 
modern Hebrew literature up to and including Chaim Nachman 
Bialik. 

The absence of Judaistic culture from sabra writing does not 
imply an absence of religious faith. Modern Hebrew literature, 
true to its antecedents, has always been concerned with religion; 
even those most fiercely embattled against the restrictions of or- 
thodoxy, were themselves moderately orthodox, observant Jews; 
their successors, less combatative, but also less or not at all 
observant, labored in spiritual anguish to reconcile rationalism 
and the ancestral faith, for they felt that divorcement from the 
faith, for which generations had been martyred, was tantamount 
to renunciation of the bonds that hold the people together. 
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For a little more than a decade, immediately following World 
War I, Hebrew writing seemed completely unconcerned with 
religion. Like all literature at the time, it was more concerned 
with form than with substance or than it was with solving man’s 
problems through faith. Around the 1930’s, the pendulum of 
interest began to swing back to religion. Some, like Agnon, 
became severely orthodox. Nazism had much to do with this. 
The Zionist pioneer generations had broken with their parents 
and their mores, each man and woman interring his private galut 
when starting out for Palestine. This resulted in a dormant sense 
of guilt. Then came Nazism, the destruction of Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewry, the extinction of the parents and their traditions. 
Suddenly, these traditions seemed very much worthwhile; in- 
deed, priceless. Many writers felt impelled to atone for the 
heartbreak they had caused their parents and to preserve in their 
writings much of what they had once renounced. 

This re-embracement of the faith produced Israeli literature’s 
greatest poet, Uri Zvi Greenberg, who had begun as a Yiddish 
writer at the close of World War I, but reached his full maturity 
as a poet in Hebrew, in the 1930’s and 1940's, with hymns cele- 
brating his renunciation of a society that had countenanced the 
horrors perpetrated against the Jews. 

Notwithstanding their emotional readjustment to parental re- 
ligious traditions, that entire generation of writers preceding the 
sabra has always been, and with few exceptions continues to be 
secular in its view of society. Man has long been their God; the 
kibbutz their heaven; and faith in man their religion. They still 
visualize the perfect Jewish state as a society of men behaving 
humanely towards each other, not because they fear Divine 
retribution, but because they are incapable of inhumanity to- 
wards their fellows. 

Brought up on this type of ethical culture secularism, inter- 
mixed with primitive communalism, with agrarianism, largely 
non-Marxist socialism, and pride in the teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets, the sabras have found the faith wanting. They cannot 
be sentimental about this secular faith, as their parents had been, 
for their parents had brought it forth after the anguish of spirit- 
ual wrestling. This secular faith has provided the sabra no 
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consolation in the face of death on the battlefield. It has not, they 
see, banished jealousies and special privileges even from the 
supposedly utopian kibbutz society. It has not protected Israeli 
society from the adverse moral effects, common to all peoples and 
countries, resulting from austerity, and food and housing short- 
ages. Brought up in a somewhat boyscoutish society, where even 
adults comported themselves by a boy scout code of honor, and 
conditioned to strive for moral perfection, the sabras were pained 
and shocked by the imperfections of reality. It is after The War 
of Liberation that evidence began to appear of their search for 
a faith. The sabra felt, as most young men do, that he could do a 
better job of state-building than his elders and rejected, deri- 
sively, the great Zionist faith in Jewry which had sustained his 
predecessors. At best, he is indifferent to the dialectics which 
fascinated them. He is somewhat like a rich man’s son, bored by 
the bequeathed (ideological) wealth. The many diaries left 
behind by sabras who died on the battlefields, and which have 
since been posthumously published, are studded with entries 
which speak of yearnings for the pageantry and elation inspired 
by a formalized religion. In the more formal works, however, 
of the sabra writers there is not much evidence of this yearning 
for a doctrinal religion, although there is ample evidence of the 
existence of a vacuum awaiting to be filled by some great faith. 

The yearning for pageantry is evident, for example, in the 
utterances and writings of the several score pseudo-intellectuals, 
poets and essayists, who compromise the neo-pagan Canaanite 
group which advocates a return to the hedonism of pre-Mosaic 
days. Counterposing this is a considerably larger group con- 
nected with the magazine Soolam, published by former Sternists 
and Irgunists. This publication is strongly and articulately re- 
ligious and Judaism-conscious, as demonstrated by its frequent 
quotations from the works of past and contemporary galut rabbis. 
However, even the orthodox young Israelis are not of a single 
mind on the retention of the great Judaistic culture created in 
the galut. There is the pamphlet, for example, issued by two 
prominent members of Hapoel Hamizrachi, the religious labor 
party. Undoubtedly reflecting the views of a substantial section 
of the party, it advocates a radical revision of all rabbinic the- 
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ology and legislation created in the ga/lut, and the retention only 
of such residues as are applicable to, and consistent with, a 
society settled in its own homeland. This is almost tantamount, 
although the authors have denied it, to a rejection of most Oral 
Law which has influenced the Jew even more decisively than has 
the Torah, for the Oral Law applied the Torah to the Jew’s daily 
life. Thus, the pseudo-pagan Canaanites, who disavow all Jewish 
tradition, and the orthodox authors of this pamphlet, may be said 
to share a common aversion for galut culture — differing pri- 
marily in degree, the authors willing to accept little, the Canaan- 
ites nothing. 

The charge that sabra literature is lacking in consciousness of 
that formidable and awe-inspiring interval between the Second 
and the Third Commonwealths has been vehemently refuted by 
Professor Simon Halkin, American Hebrew poet, critic and 
novelist, now on the faculty of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. He has written for Bechinot, a magazine of literary 
criticism published by Mosad Bialik, the Jewish Agency’s pub- 
lishing house, a long essay on sabra poetry. He cites, in substan- 
tiation of the charge against sabra literature, frequent references 
to Biblical events in sabra descriptions of the Israeli landscape. 
The Biblical past is hardly more than a tribal past if dissociated 
from subsequent Jewish history, in- and outside of Palestine, so 
that consciousness of Biblical events is no index to the sabra’s re- 
lationship to the great mainland of a continual Jewry and a con- 
tinuous J udaistic tradition. Consciousness of the Israeli landscape 
and of the mysticism of the region is an important feature of 
sabra writing. Their predecessors were Zion-conscious rather 
than Palestine-conscious, more responsive to the symbolic signifi- 
cance of their old-new homeland than to its physical aspects. The 
sabra, on the other hand, is primarily responsive to the land’s con- 
tours and colors, to its physical rather than spiritual features. The 
physical landscapes closest to the European-born writer have 
been Poland, Galicia, Lithuania and the Ukraine, whose seasons 
are associated with his childhood and adolescence. The sabra’s 
elementary landscape is Israel, and his attachment, embracing 
the entire region, extends to its peoples and tribes. 

Israel’s young intellectuals include a number of supporters of 
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the Fertile Crescent concept of the whole area as a self-contained 
entity, independent of any larger imperial framework. One 
explanation for this support among some sabra political writers 
is that it expresses the sabra’s desire to be integrated into the 
region ; another, that he seeks new attachments to compensate for 
his current detachment from global Jewry. The first reason — 
whether the Fertile Crescent is laudable or not — is an augury 
of Israel’s determination to participate in the shaping of things 
to come in the Middle East; the second reason disturbs those 
concerned with the continuity of global Jewry and Judaistic 
cultural traditions. Some Israelis concerned both with the po- 
litical importance of Israel’s integration in a regional frame- 
work and with the spiritual continuity of Jewry, have presented 
a substitute for the Fertile Crescent — one based not on the Arab 
desert, but on the kinship of the Mediterranean states of Leb- 
anon, Israel, Greece and Italy, whose cultures have mixed with 
Hebrew culture. This concentration on the Mediterranean na- 
tions, with their western cultural traditions, is also intended as a 
means to provide a closer relationship between Israeli culture 
and the global Jewish culture, the latter of which is essentially 
a western culture. 

The sabra’s region-consciousness is, for him, the way out of a 
psychological trap. The sabra’s trap is his self-centeredness. His 
writing is the most self-centered in all Hebrew literature. How- 
ever, it has nothing of the nature of America’s gigantic Thomas 
Wolfe, nor of Hebrew literature’s Yosef Hayim Brenner (1881- 
1921) and Micah Yosef Berdichevsky (1865-1921), whose self- 
centeredness did not, like the sabra’s, exclude the world. On the 
contrary, they embraced the globe and were unable to contain 
themselves, and their senses and intellect were deluged by all 
that poured in on them. These older writers lived in an area 
larger than their alloted time-space. 

Sabra writing deals with the past two decades only, and treats 
those years as if they were a time unto themselves, hermetically 
sealed off from past and present universal time. Events in Pales- 
tine that happened concurrently to others than the sabra are 
largely disregarded in sabra literature, and in its novels the 
elders are treated as mere trespassers. 
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What has happened to the sabra is unimportant if unrelated 
to the fascinating whole. He smuggled weapons past British 
sentries on the roads to Jerusalem, was arousing to love, fought 
tenaciously in The Independence War, and, on discharge, nursed 
resentments common to all veterans before they adjust to civilian 
status. All of this can have great meaning if depicted against 
universal time —the yearnings of infinite generations for the 
restoration of Zion, the horrors that poured down upon Euro- 
pean Jewry, the mysticism of the in-gathering of the dispersed. 
But this, the sabra fails to do. A striking failure, in this regard, 
is Moshe Shamir’s first and best novel, which established his 
reputation. His story of an adolescent, the son of Kibbutzniks, 
falls flat because the sabra “hero” is cast in disproportionate scale 
to the sociological history of the kibbutz, which is rooted in 
complex traditions —in Tolstoyanism, Hassidism, and in the 
several rebellions of the emancipated Jew; in his rebellion 
against the ghetto imposed by external police authority and 
against the ghetto imposed from within by rabbinical strictures; 
and in his mutiny, jointly with others, against feudalism, mon- 
archy and tyranny and for the brotherhood of man. The success 
and failure of the kibbutz is not that of Zionism alone, but of 
the western world whose leading thinkers for several generations 
contributed towards the ideas which were the mortar and bricks 
of the utopian settlements. Nothing of this, however, comes true 
in the novel. All that Shamir is concerned with is a mediocre 
young sabra. 

Literature must communicate with forces outside itself if it 
is to preserve its power of articulation. It is impossible for the 
sabra to break out of his shell, unless he attaches himself to 
something larger than himself. Unwilling or unable for the time 
being to communicate with the mainland of Jewry, he hopes to 
find gratification by communicating with a regional myth. Only 
regional homogeneity can sustain regional mysticism, and in the 
Middle East the diverse still exceeds the homogeneous. 

This region-conscicusness is reflected also in the treatment of 
the Arab in sabra literature which bespeaks the wrongness of 
war coupled concomitantly with the rightness of Israel. Most 
sabra books — particularly by S. Yizhar, the most exacting of 
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the young novelists, and Uri Avinerik, the sensationalist purple- 
prose war diarist — are notable for their apparent absence of 
hatred for the enemy; indeed, for their feeling of compassion 
for him and for their desire to live in peace with him. Of course, 
this attitude is atavistically Judaistic, in the tradition of a people 
that has been warred against but had never warred in two thou- 
sand years. It also betrays an affection for the Arab which is 
either the source or the result of region-consciousness. Modern 
Hebrew literature has, in fact, never been anything but sympa- 
thetic to the Arabs. Although plagued by attacks from hostile 
neighbors, the early Jewish settlers at the turn of the century, 
were nonetheless so captivated by their “Ismaelite cousins,” that 
they quickly learned his tongue, copied his headdress, acquired 
his food habits, and affected other of his manners. There was 
bravado in this, of course. Short story writer Moshe Smilansky, 
author of sentimental tales from Arab life and with the decora- 
tive quality of Persian rugs, was literary spokesman for these 
celebrants of Arab patriarchalism. 

When the first Mufti violence against the Jews occurred in 
1920, a restrained silence about the Arabs set in in Hebrew 
literature and it continued until the establishment of the State of 
Israel. The two communities lived side by side, with no inter- 
communication, like planets suspended in space. While the 
Mufti bands were demolishing Jewish pioneer homesteads, the 
Hebrew writers could not celebrate the Arab, nor, differentiating 
between politician and peasant, could they denounce him. Hence, 
they bridled their tongues and kept silent, which in itself implied 
definite moral instruction to their successors. 

This incessant silence was broken only after the establishment 
of the State of Israel. Today there is no more eloquent spokesman 
for the Israel Arab than fifty-two year old Nathan Alterman, 
educated in Tel Aviv, an impassioned humanist, and one of 
Israel’s leading poets. 

Sabra war literature began to roll off the presses even before 
the armistice agreements with the Arab states were signed and 
has projected more Arab characters than all of modern Hebrew 
literature before it. This interest in the Arabs is accounted for 
by many factors, among which notably are: (a) the meeting of 
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Jews and Arabs in Israel after years of detached proximity; 
(b) the influx of Oriental Jewish immigration which has whetted 
Israeli interest in the culture from which these have come; and 
(c) the sabra’s general region-consciousness. 

His region-consciousness, as already pointed out, is an effort 
to compensate for his alienation from the Golah, or world Jewry. 
This alienation would surely have been less complete had Euro- 
pean Jewry survived World War II and subsequent events and 
had retained its pre-war status as a great center of Hebrew 
culture. European Jewry, until a little more than a decade ago, 
had been a market for Hebrew books and a producer of vigorous 
Hebrew writing. Before 1920, Odessa was the axis of Golah 
Hebrew culture; in the 1920’s the center shifted to Berlin; and 
only when Hitler broke on the horizon did the writers settle in 
Palestine. The Hebrew language high schools in Poland, Lithu- 
ania and Latvia continued, until 1939, to graduate annually 
thousands of potential Hebrew book readers. Had these centers 
survived, the sabra, for reasons of self-interest, would have 
endeavored to produce works salable and applaudable in the 
Golah. He might even have sought to imitate Go/ah writers. Of 
course, there still are people outside Israel who write Hebrew 
books, but there are few among them of stature. There are still 
Hebrew readers across the globe, but there is not a single con- 
centrated Hebrew book market anywhere outside Israel capable, 
as yet, of considerably supplementing the Israeli book market. 

A deliberate effort has been undertaken to arouse the sabra to 
take interest in the larger body of Jewish and world literature. 
The magazine Bechinot has been tutoring the young writers in 
the elementals of their craft. Mosad Harav Cook, the religious 
publishing house, Mosad Bialik, publisher of fine editions of 
Hebrew classics and translations of world classics, Am Oved 
and Sifriyat Poalim have been assiduous in providing the He- 
brew reader with the best in fiction, poetry, political science and 
philosophy from all literatures. Am Oved and Sifriyat Poalim 
have published translations from the Yiddish, hopeful that this 
might reduce the distance between the sabra and his predecessors. 
Some claim that the sabra is beginning to show a taste for these 
works but there is no evidence in his writing to support these 
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contentions. It is true that the sabra has begun to show evidence 
of humility generally, and this should sharpen his receptivity. 
Unfortunately, however, he has been the prey of political parties 
which dangle honors and ready-made ideologies before him in 
an effort to attract him into their ranks. Political ideologies 
prejudice him, limit his receptivity, and warp his interest in 
literature, even before this interest has become manifest. 

Sabra literature faces a grave crisis also in relation to the 
Israeli reader. The eastern element of the Israeli population may 
soon constitute a large proportion of Israel’s book audience. 
Certainly, this will be true in another half decade. The sabra, 
self-centered, is a depicter of moods, not a teller of tales. The 
eastern Jew, like the Arab, although outwardly passive, is a man 
of impassioned attitudes. The sabra, although basically an activ- 
ist, is resigned to or affects resignation towards life. How can 
his writing appeal to the eastern Jew? Nor can it, at the present 
stage, appeal to the Western Jew whose sophisticated tastes and 


catholic interests transcend anything the sabra writer is now able 
to offer. 











DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


ANY UNMISTAKABLE § SIGNS 

point to a widening of American aware- 
ness that there is a variety of facets in the de- 
velopments in the Middle East. The increas- 
ing number of magazine articles and reports 
on the area, the startling and informed ques- 
tions put to speakers by students and supposedly 
ignorant audiences, the many books and pam- 
phlets published on the Near and Middle East, 
and the numerous conferences are evidences of 
an awakening public concern about that part 
of the world. If any explanation is necessary, it 
would appear to be the result of the continued 
drama of the Iranian situation, the Suez Canal 
question, the Sudan problem, the Israeli solu- 
tion, the Nagib regime, the Soviet pressures 
to capture the Middle Eastern peoples, and the 
Turkish entry into NATO, to say nothing of 
the host of problems that are conjured up by 
the mere mention of Pakistan and Morocco. 

During this last quarter perhaps the most 
important development in regard to growing 
American recognition of the significance of the 
Middle East was the announcement that the 
Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
would make an official trip to the Middle East 
in May of this year. This trip by the first Sec- 
retary of State to make such a visit will call the 
American public’s attention to this area, more 
than ever. It is an official gesture of interest 
and goodwill on the part of the new adminis- 
tration with respect to the Middle Eastern 
peoples and their governments. 

In the relations between the United States 
and the Middle East the peoples of the latter 
area frequently assert that Americans are only 
interested in the economic or, at best, the po- 
litical factors of the region. Though this may 
have seemed to be true on many occasions, in- 
dications of its falseness are available and dur- 
ing the quarter announcement was made of a 
Colloquium on Islam, to be held in the autumn 
at Princeton, New Jersey, and co-sponsored by 
the Library of Congress and Princeton Univer- 
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sity. Through the Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice of the Department of State, scholars from 
thirteen Middle Eastern and Muslim countries 
are being invited to attend the Colloquium and 
to travel in the United States for several 
months. These delegates, together with repre- 
sentative American scholars, will discuss the re- 
lation of Islamic culture to the contemporary 
world. Behind the Colloquium is this growing 
recognition of the need for further knowledge 
and understanding in the United States of the 
cultural bases of Islamic civilization and of the 
spiritual and intellectual aspects of Islamic 
life. 

Most observers accepted the Soviet break- 
ing of diplomatic relations with Israel on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1953 as part of apparent anti-Jew- 
ish developments within the U.S.S.R. and her 
satellites. The Russian note handed by Foreign 
Minister Vishinsky to the Israeli Minister in 
Moscow gave as the reason the bombing of the 
Soviet Legation in Tel Aviv on February 9 
and the resulting injury of three Soviet citi- 
zens. Undoubtedly perpetrated because of the 
purges in Czechoslovakia and the Jewish doc- 
tor imprisonments in the U.S.S.R., the bomb- 
ing was officially condemned by the Israeli 
Government, but the U.S.S.R. refused to ac- 
cept this condemnation and ensuing apologies 
as sincere. World reaction to this diplomatic 
severance was immediate. Many in Israel and 
in the West feared that this move was a calcu- 
lated Soviet step to enhance their program with 
Arabs and was a forewarning of things to 
come. Arab governments, however, feared that 
this move might lead Western governments 
unwittingly to play the Soviet game by show- 
ing increased sympathy for the Jews behind the 
Iron Curtain, giving additional “moral and 
material” support to Israel, and thus corrobo- 
rating the Soviet propaganda among the Arab 
peoples. This latter fear presumedly led the 
Washington diplomatic representatives of 
seven Arab states to call upon the Under Secre- 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER 


tary of State General Walter Bedell Smith on 
February 17 and to bring to his attention “the 
grave danger of indulging in such support.” 
That such a concerted action upon the part of 
so many states occurred is further evidence of 
the extent of communist penetration into the 
area and the potency of its propaganda. Stalin’s 
death and the ensuing shifts in Soviet tactics 
have brought relief to this situation but there 
is no evidence that it is more than a temporary 
relaxation. 

The changing pattern of Middle Eastern 
politics received a welcome turn in Cairo on 
February 12, 1953 when General Muhammad 
Nagib and Sir Ralph Stevenson for the United 
Kingdom signed an Agreement to end the Con- 
dominium that was established for the Sudan 
in 1898. Furthermore, this Agreement becomes 
part of the Self-Government Statute which 
the Sudan Government formulated last year 
after consulting with the Sudanese Legislative 
Assembly. This Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 
February 12 becomes a most historic mark for 
it ends another episode in British colonialism in 
Middle East and Africa, serves as a step in 
solving the Suez difficulties, and paves the way 
for Sudanese political self-determination. The 
Self-Government Statute now provides for the 
election-of a Sudanese Parliament and an all- 
Sudanese Cabinet which will govern under the 
authority of the Governor-General (British) 
for a three-year transitional period. The par- 
liamentary elections are scheduled for May and 
are being supervised by a seven-man Interna- 
tional Commission. (Dr. Harold W. Glidden 
of the Board of Advisory Editors of this 
JOURNAL is assistant to Mr. Warwick Per- 
kins, the American Commissioner.) The con- 
vening of parliament (in Khartoum) is the 
automatic signal for the beginning of the three- 
year transitional period. Another International 
Commission will supervise the Sudanization of 
the administration by which, as rapidly as pos- 
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sible, the foreigners, mainly British, will turn 
over their positions to Sudanese. At the end of 
the three-year transitional period, or before 
that time should the process of Sudanization be 
completed, the Sudanese Parliament may re- 
quest for self-determination. Within three 
months of such a request, Egypt and the 
United Kingdom will withdraw their armed 
forces and an elected Constituent Assembly 
will determine whether the Sudan is to be 
linked with Egypt or to be completely inde- 
pendent. During the transitional period, the 
Governor-General must work with an In- 
ternational Governor-General’s Commission 
which is to be composed of two Sudanese 
(nominated by Egypt and the United King- 
dom), an Egyptian, a Britisher, and a Pakis- 
tani who will serve as chairman of the Com- 
mission. Since the southern Sudanese are some- 
what fearsome of their future in the hands of 
the more highly developed northern Sudanese, 
the Self-Government Statute makes special 
provision on behalf of the former. At least one- 
fourth of the members of the Sudanese Parlia- 
ment and two members of the Cabinet must be 
from the southern provinces and the Governor- 
General and his special Commission are spe- 
cifically charged with the responsibility of in- 
suring fair and just treatment of all sections of 
the Sudanese population. 

That this was an historic occasion there was 
no doubt in Sudanese minds and February 12 
may well become a new national holiday. 
Kitchener Square in Khartoum was the scene 
of a parade of Sudanese, Egyptian and British 
troops, Sir Robert Howe, the Governor-Gen- 
eral, addressed a crowd of some twenty thou- 
sand people on the importance of the occasion 
and in the evening gave a reception for distin- 
guished individuals, and special prayers were 
said in mosques throughout the country for 
unity among the people of the Sudan. 
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Chronology’ 
DECEMBER 1, 1952— FEBRUARY 28, 1953 


General 


1952 

Dec. 12: Ambassador Edwin A, Locke resigned as 
special representative of the Secretary of State 
coordinating U.S. economic and technical assist- 
ance in the Middle East. 

Dec. 20: An International Forestry Conference for 
the Middle East concluded its meetings at Am- 
man. It requested the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations to establish 
a technical research center for forestry. 


Afghanistan 


1953 

Jan. 8: It was announced that the U.S. Government 
had extended a loan of $1,500,000 to the Govern- 
ment for the emergency purchase of wheat and 
flour from the United States. 


Algeria 


1953 

Jan. 14: The Court of Appeals confirmed a sen- 
tence of 4 years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
$760 imposed on Zerroukhi Chikh, an Algerian 
school teacher, for making uncomplimentary re- 
marks about French administrators in a class- 
room. 


Arab League 


1952 

Dec. 20: The Political Committee met to consider 
the Palestine question as dealt with in the United 
Nations, the situation in French North Africa, 
West Germany’s agreement on indemnities with 
Israel, and the agenda of the Arab-Asian con- 
ference. 

1953 

Jan. 14-15: The Political Committee met in Cairo. 
The principal item on its agenda was West 
Germany’s reparations agreement with Israel. 

Jan. 17: The Communications Committee met in 
Cairo and various resolutions were passed which 
would aim at establishing a Pan-Arab network 
of rail, road, air, and sea transport. Five sub- 
committees were appointed to study the technical 
aspects of the question. 

Jan. 20: The Aviation Sub-committee drew up a 
plan which would unify laws regulating civil 





1 The Middle East Journal assumes no responsi- 
bility for the accuracy of the following items which 
are drawn from The New York Times, Keesing’s 
Contemporary Archives, and the Mideast Mirror. 


aviation in the Arab countries; at the same time 
it passed a resolution urging those Arab states 
which had not yet joined the International Civil 
Aviation Organization to do so. 


Egypt 
1952 


Dec. 1: Twenty-two prominent politicians, detained 
by the Government since September, were re- 
leased from army custody. Among those released 
were Ahmad Nagib al-Hilali, former Prime 
Minister, and Hafiz Afifi. 

Dec. 5: The Government released 30 persons who 
had been detained for political reasons. In ex- 
planation of the releases it was announced that 
the Government had now established itself and 
that all citizens henceforth would enjoy personal 
liberty. Through a spokesman, members of the 
group released declared that during internment 
they had taken the opportunity to “liquidate all 
political feuds and unite for the sake of Egypt 
and her new era.” 

Dec. 6: After a visit from Mustafa al-Nahhas, 
General Muhammad Nagib announced that active 
steps would be taken to “eliminate all hard 
feelings, to bring the various factions together.” 

Dec. 7: General Muhammad Nagib announced that 
he would call a meeting of political leaders “to 
try to end dissensions and discuss measures for 
Egypt's welfare.” 

The Government approved 3 laws dealing with 
trade unions, individual labor contracts, and 
conciliation and arbitration in labor disputes. 

Dec. 8: It was announced that a national commit- 
tee composed of representatives of the political 
parties, professional and other bodies, and lead- 
ing jurists, would be formed to amend the Con- 
stitution or to draft a new one, that the resulting 
document would be submitted to a referendum, 
and that the national committee would decide 
whether women (at present without political 
rights) should take part in this referendum. It 
was added that a separate referendum might be 
held on the “vital issue” of whether or not the 
monarchy should be retained. 

General Muhammad Nagib reshuffled his Cab- 
inet, dropping 4 and bringing in 5 new Ministers. 
The new Cabinet is as follows: 

Muhammad Nagib— Prime Minister, War, 
and Marine 

Sulayman Hafiz— Deputy Prime Minister, 
Interior 

‘Abd al-Galil al-‘Imari — Finance 

‘Abd al-Razik Sidki — Agriculture 

Murad Fahmi — Public Works 

Nur al-Din Tarraf — Public Health 
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Ahmad Husni— Justice 

Isma‘il al-Qabbani — Education 

Husayn Abu Zayd — Communications 

Mahmud Fawzi— Foreign Affairs 

William Salim Hanna — Municipal and Rural 
Affairs 

Ahmad Hasan al-Baquri — Wakfs 

Abbas Ammar — Social Affairs 

Bahgat Badawi — Commerce and Industry 

Sabri Mansur — Supply 

Fu’ad Galal — National Guidance 

Fathi Ridwan — Minister of State 

The Prime Minister, General Nagib, visited 
former Prime Minister, Mustafa al-Nahhas. 

Dec. 10: General Muhammad Nagib, in a radio 
broadcast, announced the abolition of the Consti- 
tution of 1923, and the Government’s intention 
of drafting a new Constitution “to realize the 
aspirations of the Egyptian people.” 

Dec. 11: Colonel Adib Shishakli, Prime Minister of 
Syria, arrived in Cairo on an official, 5-day visit. 

Dec. 20: The Egyptian Press Syndicate, an organi- 
zation which includes most active newspapermen, 
voted to suspend publication of newspapers as of 
Jan. 1 unless censorship was removed. 

Dec. 21: The Government issued a decree, retro- 
active to 1939, providing that persons convicted 
of corruption or abuse of power should be barred 
from political activity and public office, and 
should be required to return to the State sums 
obtained illegally while in office; the decree also 
imposed penalties of fines and imprisonment for 
persons taking part in politics or accepting office 
after conviction. 

Minister of State, Fathi Ridwan, announced 
that a special court, consisting of 3 judges of the 
higher courts and probably 4 army officers, would 
be set up to try cases of corruption, and that 
each defendant would be allowed only one de- 
fense counsel in order to avoid unnecessary pro- 
longation of trials. 

Dec. 26: The Cabinet approved the floating of a 
£E 200,000,000 loan, bearing 3 percent annual 
interest and repayable over 30 years, to finance 
the Government’s agrarian reforms. 

1953 

Jan. 1: At the request of the Government, the 
United Kingdom released £10 million from the 
No. 2 (blocked) Egyptian account to the No. 1 
(free) account, in accordance with the terms of 
the 1951 agreement. (Under the terms of the 
financial agreement of 1951, £ 10 million would 
be released each year for 9 years.) 

Jan. 2: It was revealed that formal charges of 
corruption and abuse of power involving 6 
former Cabinet ministers and 8 lesser politicians 
active under the old regime, had been laid before 
Minister of State, Fathi Ridwan. Among those 
implicated were Fu’ad Sirag al-Din, former Min- 
ister of Interior and Finance, ‘Uthman Muharram, 
former Minister of Public Works, Sulayman 
Ghannam, former Minister of Commerce, Ahmad 
Zaki, former Minister of National Economy, and 
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Muhammad al-Wakil, also a former Minister of 
National Economy. 

Jan. 3: General Nagib announced that a 5-year 
plan for the economic development of the country 
had been formulated. Husayn Fahmi, a former 
Finance Minister, would head a Permanent Coun- 
cil for the Development of National Production. 

Jan. 12; A committee composed of 50 people from 
all professions, political views, and religions to 
redraft the Constitution was announced. 

Jan. 16: Twenty-five Army officers were arrested 
on charges of conspiring to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment. 

All political parties were dissolved and their 
funds confiscated under a decree issued by Gen- 
eral Nagib, who also announced that there would 
be a “transitional period” of 3 years before con- 
stitutional government would be restored. 

Jan. 17: The Cabinet issued a decree extending to 
July 23, 1953, the supreme powers conferred on 
General Nagib. The Cabinet also issued a decree 
forbidding the formation of new political parties, 
and imposing penalties of up to 3 years’ imprison- 
ment or a fine of £E 2,000 for infringement of 
the ban. 

Colonel ‘Abd al-Nassir, acting Chief of Staff, 
revealed that 25 officers and 15 civilians had 
been arrested, and that the Government proposed 
to arrest every known active Communist, and 
that 6 Communist newspapers had been sup- 
pressed. Among the men arrested were Fu’ad 
Sirag al-Din, Abbas Halim, and Col. Muhammad 
Rashad Mehanna. 

Jan. 20: A military court found Lieut. Col. Muham- 
mad Husni al-Damanhuri, who had been ap- 
pointed Governor of the Western Desert after 
the Army coup, guilty of attempting to incite 
rebellion among the armed forces on Jan. 14, and 
his brother, Capt. Hasan Rifaat al-Damanhuri, 
guilty of failing to give information on the plot; 
the former was condemned to death and the 
latter to § years’ imprisonment and dismissal 
from the Army. 

Jan. 23: A 4-day “Liberation Festival” was in- 
augurated by a speech from General Nagib in 
which he announced the formation of a Libera- 
tion Front to replace the political parties dis- 
solved on Jan. 16. 

Jan. 25: A decree was adopted which would em- 
power the Government in the event of war, 
threat of war, or international tension, to pro- 
claim a state of general mobilization, to call up 
reserve officers, to direct persons employed in 
public utilities or industries related to defense, 
and to requisition essential materials, buildings, 
and transport. 

Feb. 2: The Government concluded an agreement 
with the Soviet-dominated Government of East 
Germany on the exchange of $11,200,000 worth 
of goods. Under the agreement Egypt would send 
East Germany cotton, manganese ore, and phos- 
phates in exchange for fertilizers, agricultural 
machinery, printing presses, and cardboard. 
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Feb. 12: The Cabinet accepted from a French firm 
a bid of £E 10,141,000 for the Aswan hydroelec- 
tric scheme. 

Feb. 15: The West German trade delegation left 
without concluding any agreement with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Feb. 23: The Government signed an agreement 
for technical assistance with the U.S, Government. 


India 


(See also Kashmir Problem) 

1952 

Dec. 1: Technical experts from India, Pakistan, and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, opened discussions for the purpose 
of settling disputes over water rights. 

Dec, 12: Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru agreed 
to continue as President of the Congress Party 
for another term. 

Dec. 19: It was announced that the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development had 
granted a loan of $31,500,000 to the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company, Ltd., to help in the implemen- 
tation of its 5-year scheme for increasing blast 
furnace capacity. 

It was announced that the Government would 
establish an Andhra State consisting of the 
Telugu-speaking areas of the State of Madras, 
but not including the city of Madras. 

Dec. 29: The Government signed an agreement 
with the United States for a malaria control 
project. The U.S. would contribute $5,200,000 to 
its cost, and India, Rs. 14,900,000 (more than 
$3,500,000). 

1953 

Jan. 4: Nearly 13,000 teachers in the East Punjab 
went on strike demanding better pay and allow- 
ances. 

Jan. 8: It was reported that the Government would 
nationalize civil aviation and run the airlines as 
a state-owned enterprise. 

Feb. 27: Finance Minister Chintaman Deshmukh 
presented a budget for the fiscal year, beginning 
April, 1953, to the lower house of Parliament. 
Revenue was estimated at $875,520,000 and ex- 
penditure (exclusive of deficit spending) at $877,- 
620,000. $399,680,000 was allocated for defense. 


Iran 


1952 

Dec. 17: The draft of a new election law was made 
public by Prime Minister Muhammad Mosaddeq. 
It would increase the number of deputies from 
136 to 172, and provide for nation-wide elections 
to be held all in one day. It also would make 
candidates put up a 20,000 rial ($625) deposit 
or present the signatures of 100 supporters when 
they declare their candidacies. 

Dec. 23: Prime Minister Muhammad Mosaddeq 
issued a decree which restricted foreign diplo- 
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matic, consular, and other officials to one term 
of office in Iran, and prohibited their reassign- 
ment to posts in Iran and their re-entry into the 
country. The decree authorized the Foreign Min- 
ister to grant exceptions to this ban only when 
the officials concerned had “worked for the 
improvement of relations between their countries 
and Iran,” and, even in such cases, only with 
the consent of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Majlis. It also provided that foreign consu- 
lates in the future could only be opened on the 
recommendation of the Iranian Foreign Minister, 
with the approval of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Majlis. 

Dec. 24: Hosayn Makki resigned as legislative 
member of the Supreme Council of the National 
Oil Company of Iran in protest against the 
Council’s selection of Dr. Reza Falah as director 
of the Abadan refinery. 

Dec. 28: It was disclosed that all 4 of the legisla- 
tive members of the Supreme Council of the 
National Oil Company of Iran had resigned in a 
dispute over the selection of operating executives. 

1953 

Jan. 6: Prime Minister Muhammad Mosaddeq won 
a vote of confidence in the Majlis when 64 out 
of 65 Deputies present gave him their vote. 

Jan. 8: Prime Minister Muhammad Mosaddeq re- 
quested the Majlis for a year’s extension of his 
special powers. As a result Hosayn Makki, 
Deputy Prime Minister, and Ayatollah Kashani, 
Speaker of the Majlis, tendered their resigna- 
tions in protest. 

Jan. 9: The Supreme Court of Aden ruled that 
the goo-ton oil cargo of the tanker Rose Mary 
was the property of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany even though the Iranian Government had 
nationalized its oilfields. 

Jan. 15: The Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain presented proposals for settle- 
ment of the oil controversy to Prime Minister 
Mosaddegq. 

Jan. 18: Ayatollah Kashani, Speaker of the Majlis, 
in a letter read to the Deputies, declared that 
he could not permit the Majlis to consider the 
plenary powers bill of Prime Minister Mosaddeq 
as it violated the separation of powers provision 
in the Constitution. 

Jan. 19: After Ayatollah Kashani, Speaker of the 
Majlis, withdrew his opposition to its consid- 
eration of Prime Minister Mosaddeq’s plenary 
powers bill, the Majlis voted 59 to 1 to extend 
for 1 year the plenary powers held by Prime 
Minister Mosaddeq. 

Jan. 31: The 25-year Iranian-Soviet fisheries agree- 
ment expired and the Government notified the 
U.S.S.R. that the joint company which had been 
operating the caviar concession was “automatic- 
ally dissolved.” 

Feb. 7: The Government promulgated a law regu- 
lating the press. By its terms the Government 
would have the authority to grant or withhold 
licenses for publication of newspapers and maga- 
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zines, prescribe regulations for the journalistic 
profession, determine qualifications and salaries 
of newspaper men and suppress publications that 
it considered a menace to public order and 
welfare. 

Feb. 8: The Majlis unanimously approved a bill 
prohibiting the importation, manufacture, pur- 
chase, sale, and use of alcoholic beverages. 

Feb. 13: An earthquake devasted the hill village 
of Turud (northeastern Iran) killing two-thirds 
of the 1,500 population. 

Feb. 14: On application of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company the oil cargo, 4,600 tons, of the Italian 
tanker, Miriella, was impounded by a Venetian 
court pending final decision as to its ownership. 

Feb. 21: It was reported that the United Kingdom 
had presented new proposals for settlement of 
the oil dispute and that the U.S. had offered to 
buy Iranian oil when the compensation question 
was settled. 

Feb. 23: A threatened strike of government em- 
ployees led Prime Minister Mosaddeq to promul- 
gate a law which would provide severe penalties 
for striking against the Government, beginning 
with the forfeiture of one-third of a month’s pay 
for the first offense and ending with dismissal 
after the fifth offense. 

Feb. 28: Demonstrations in favor of the Shah led 
him to alter his plans for leaving the country. 
Mobs stormed the house of Prime Minister Mos- 
addeq and forced him to flee for safety to the 
nearby headquarters of the U.S. Point Four 
Administration. An extraordinary session of the 
Majlis was called at which the Prime Minister 
personally demanded a vote of confidence within 
48 hours. Otherwise, he stated, he would “go to 
the people” in a referendum. 


Iraq 


1952 
Dec. 18: An electoral law providing for direct 
one-stage elections to take place Jan. 17 was 
promulgated. 
Dec. 21: Prime Minister Nur al-Din Mahmud ap- 
pointed 3 new Cabinet Ministers as follows: 
Nadim al-Pachachi — Economics 
‘Abd al-Rahman — Communications 
Sa‘id Qazzaz — Social Affairs 
1953 
Jan. 17: General parliamentary elections were held. 
Jan. 24: The caretaker government of Prime Min- 
ister Nur al-Din Mahmud resigned after the 
first meeting of the new Parliament. 
Jan. 29: Gamil al-Madfai was named Prime Minis- 
ter and he announced the following new Cabinet: 
Gamil al-Madfai— Prime Minister 
Nuri al-Sa‘id — Defense 
Ali Jawdat al-Ayoubi— Deputy Prime Min- 
ister 
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Tawfiq al-Suwaydi — Foreign Affairs 

Ahmad Mukhtar Baban — Justice 

Hussam al-Din Juma‘a — Interior 

‘Abd al-Wahab Murjan— Public Works, 
Communications 

‘Abd al-Rahman Jawdat — Agriculture 

Dia Jaafar — Economy 

Khalil Kanna — Education 

Ali Mumtaz — Finance 

Majid Mustafa — Social Affairs 

Muhammad Hassan Salman — Health 

Feb. 7: Muhammad al-Sadr was elected President 
of the Senate. 

Feb. 12: It was announced that a Communist cell 
had been discovered in Basrah in January, that 
those arrested would be put on trial before a 
Military Tribunal on February 16. 


Israel 


(See also Palestine Problem) 

1052 

Dec. 1: The Foreign Office protested to the U.S. 
that U.S. jet aircraft had flown over thé Israeli 
part of Jerusalem. 

Dec. ?: It was announced that General Mordecai 
Makleff had been appointed Chief of the General 
Staff to succeed General Yigdal Yadin who had 
retired. 

Dec. 8: Itzhak Ben-Zvi was elected as President. 

Dec. 18: An agreement was concluded between the 
leaders of the Mapai and General Zionist parties 
to form a new Government coalition. 

Dec. 22: Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion an- 
nounced the following new Cabinet: 

David Ben-Gurion — Prime Minister, Defense 
Moshe Sharett — Foreign Affairs 

Levi Eshkol — Finance 

Golda Myerson — Labor 

Benzion De-Nu — Education 

Peretz Naphtali — Agriculture 

Behor Shitreet — Police 

Dov Joseph — Minister Without Portfolio 
Pinhas Lavon — Minister Without Portfolio 
Peretz Bernstein — Commerce, Industry 
Israel Rokach — Interior 

Joseph Saphir — Health 

Yosef Serlin — Communications 

Pinhas Rosen — Justice 

Dec. 30: A supplementary technical assistance 
agreement was signed by the Government with 
the United Nations. 

1953, 

Feb. 9: A violent explosion occurred inside the 
Soviet Legation. 

Feb. 10: Thirty persons were arrested in connection 
with the bombing of the U.S.S.R. Legation. 

Feb. 12: The U.S.S.R. broke off diplomatic relations 
with the Government. 
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Jordan 


(See also Palestine Problem) 

1952 

Dec. 27: The Government announced that it had 
cancelled the concession of the Palestine Potash 
Company because it had not lived up to the terms 
of the concession agreement. 

1953 

Jan. 20; A vote of confidence, 22 to 14, was given 
to the Government. 

Feb. 15: An agreement with Syria on a hydro- 
electric and irrigation project on the Yarmuk 
River was signed. Its cost was estimated at $60 
million. 

Feb. 17: The Government signed the Arab League 
agreement on nationality, reciprocal recognition 
of court sentences, extradition of criminals, and 
powers of attorneys. 

A branch of the U.S. Information Service was 
opened in Amman. 

Feb. 18: An economic and financial agreement was 
signed with Syria. Among other things the agree- 
ment provided for the exchange of agricultural 
products and locally manufactured goods free of 
customs duty, and free transit between the two 
countries. 


Kashmir Problem 


1952 

Dec. 8: India rejected a joint U.S.-British resolu- 
tion in the United Nations aimed at resolving 
the Kashmir dispute between India and Pakistan. 
The resolution would have allowed 3,000 to 6,000 
armed Pakistani forces in Kashmir on the Pakis- 
tani side of the cease-fire line and 12,000 to 
18,000 on the Indian side of the line, during a 
proposed plebiscite. 

Dec. 16: Pakistan announced that it was willing 
to accept India’s demand that 28,000 Indian 
troops remain in Kashmir during a plebiscite, if 
the forces of Azad (free) Kashmir were also 
allowed to remain. 

Dec. 23: The U.N. Security Council voted to re- 
quest India and Pakistan to enter into direct 
negotiations at once to decide the size of troops 
to remain in Kashmir during a plebiscite. 

1953 

Feb. 19: India and Pakistan concluded an unsuc- 
cessful 2-week secret conference on the Kashmir 
question under the auspices of Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, U.N. Mediator. 


Lebanon 


(See also Syria) 
1952 
Dec. 3: It was announced that the Government had 
dismissed 300 civil employees in an effort to root 
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out inefficiency and malfeasance in Government 
departments. 

Dec. 7: Municipal elections throughout the country 
were held. 

1953 

Jan. 3: Akram Hourani, leader of the dissolved 
Arab Socialist Party of Syria, Michel Aflaq, 
leader of the dissolved Renaissance Party of 
Syria, and Salah al-Baytar, its Secretary, sought 
political asylum in Lebanon, announcing that 
they had fled Syria in order to evade arrest. 

Jan. 7-10: The border between Lebanon and Syria 
was closed by the Government of Syria on Jan. 7 
and 9, and finally reopened on Jan. 1o. 

Jan. 12: The Government signed an agreement 
with the U.S. for technical assistance to agri- 
cultural schemes and a statistical survey. 

Jan. 26: Representatives of the Government met 
with representatives of Syria at Shatura in an 
effort to negotiate an economic agreement to 
supplant the one that would expire Feb. 4. 

Feb. 2: Counter proposals to the draft economic 
agreement presented to Syria were presented by 
Syrian representatives at Shatura when discus- 
sions were reopened. 

Feb. 5: The Government resumed economic discus- 
sions with representatives of Syria at Damascus. 
A Syrian proposal to establish a Joint Council 
with supra-national economic powers was ac- 
cepted as a basis for discussion. 

Feb. 11: It was announced that the police had ar- 
rested 60 members of the Syrian National Party 
for holding an unauthorized meeting in the town 
of Margayun and smuggling pamphlets and cir- 
culars about their party into Lebanon. 

Feb, 12: It was announced that the Government 
had allocated LL 24,000,000 to finance develop- 
ment schemes. 

Feb. 15: The Government accorded women full 
suffrage rights. 

Feb. 17: The Government signed an agreement 
with the U.S. for technical assistance to the 
Qassmia River scheme for irrigation and hydro- 
electric power. 

Feb. 19: Attempts of the Lebanese and Syrian 
Governments to achieve some sort of economic 
accord broke down in Beirut. 

The Government signed an interim commercial 
treaty with Syria. It would run for 6 months while 
a permanent agreement was being negotiated. 

An agreement was concluded between the Gov- 
ernment and the U.S. for a preparatory survey 
of the Litani River irrigation and hydroelectric 
scheme. 


Libya 
1952 
Dec. 2: King Idris al-Senussi arrived in Cairo on 
an official visit. 
Dec. 18: Elections to the Municipal Councils of 
Benghazi, Barce, and Derna were completed. 
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Morocco 


1952 

Dec. 7, 8: Open rebellion broke out against French 
rule in Morocco. French troops and policemen 
laid seige to 2,000 Moroccan workers who barri- 
caded themselves in the Casablanca headquarters 
of the Moroccan General Labor Confederation. 
Five thousand people marched on the police 
station in Casablanca but were turned back by 
the police who opened fire on inem. Later more 
than 6,000 Moroccans carrying Moroccan inde- 
pendence flags and banners began a march on 
the European section of Casablanca but were 
turned back by the police. 

The Government prohibited the publication of 
4 newspapers published by nationalists. 

Dec. 9: One thousand people demonstrated against 
French rule in Beni Mellal, roo miles southeast 
of Casablanca, but were dispersed by French 
troops. 

Five hundred people were arrested for dem- 
onstrating against the Government. 

Dec. 11: One thousand Moroccans marching toward 
the European section of Rabat were dispersed by 
French forces. 

It was reported that 100 Moroccans had been 
arrested for demonstrating against the Govern- 
ment. 

Dec. 12: The Government sentenced 167 Moroccans 
to 1-year prison terms for demonstrating against 
French rule. 

Dec. 13: French authorities stated that all leaders, 
as well as most of the educated members of the 
Istiqlal (Independence) Party, had been arrested 
and sent to internment camps in Southern 
Morocco. 

Dec. 17: The Political and Security Committee of 
the U.N. rejected by a 27 to 25 vote the resolu- 
tion of the Asian-Arab group which proposed 
that the U.N. request France to negotiate with 
the Sultan of Morocco in order “to reach an 
early peaceful settlement in accord with the 
sovereignty of Morocco, the aspirations of her 
people, and the Charter of the United Nations.” 
The Committee passed, by a vote of 40 to 5, a 
compromise Latin-American resolution which re- 
quested France to negotiate the question but 
which did not specify with whom the French 
should negotiate. 

Dec. 19: The General Assembly of the U.N. adopted 
by a vote, 45 to 3, a resolution which expressed 
“confidence that, in pursuance of its proclaimed 
policies, the Government of France will endeavor 
to further the fundamental liberties of the people 
of Morocco, in conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter.” 

Dec. 29: French authorities removed Moulaz Has- 
san Ben Ali Quazzani as Pasha of Port Lyautey 
and forbade him to live in Rabat. The reason 
given for this action was that he was maintaining 
contacts with the Istiqlal Party. 
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1953 

Jan. 19: Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef re- 
quested of French President Vincent Auriol that 
negotiations be held on the status of Morocco. 

Feb. 13: The French Foreign Ministry announced 
that France had decided to negotiate with the 
Sultan of Morocco, Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef. 


North Africa 


1952 

Dec. 23-25: A meeting of Arab-Asian states (Arab 
League States, India, Ethiopia, Iran, Afghanistan, 
Indonesia, and Pakistan) was held in Cairo, at 
the instance of the Egyptian Government, to 
discuss the situation in French North Africa. The 
representatives at the conference unanimously 
agreed to “protest to the envoys of France in 
their countries in the terms embodied in the note 
of the Arab League member states.” Their reso- 
lution also stated that “the bloc is at the same 
time anxious over the hesitation of some states 
to recognize the right of peoples to self-deter- 
mination and independence, a matter which leads 
to bloodshed, to disorder, and to human misery. 
The bloc hopes that France will settle the Moroc- 
can and Tunisian questions in accordance with 
the United Nations Charter. ... The members 
have agreed to consider this meeting as a prelude 
to another meeting which will be held soon and 
will be attended by their Premiers if the policy 
of France makes this necessary.” 


Pakistan 


(See also Kashmir) 

1952 

Dec. 22: Prime Minister Khwaja Nazimuddin pre- 
sented to the Constituent Assembly the report of 
a committee detailed to draw up a draft consti- 
tution. The draft constitution, based upon Islamic 
principles, decreed that the head of the state 
should always be a Muslim, and provided for a 
federal legislature consisting of 2 houses, each 
having parity between East and West Pakistan. 

1953 

Jan. 5: Fourteen of 15 defendants accused of con- 
spiring to set up a military dictatorship leading 
to a Communist state were convicted and sen- 
tenced by a special court in Hyderabad. 

Jan. 8: Communist-led rioting of students took 
place in Karachi. 

Jan. 9: Rioting throughout the day led to the 
imposition of a curfew. 

Feb. 13: The Government accused India of divert- 
ing river waters for its own use. 

Feb. 27: Ten Muslim religious leaders and more 
than 700 persons were arrested in Karachi for 
demonstrating against the Ahmadiya community, 
a Muslim sect opposed by orthodox Muslims. 
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Palestine Problem 


1952 

Dec. 18: A U.N. resolution which proposed direct 
Arab-Israeli negotiation on the Palestine question 
was defeated in the General Assembly by a vote 
of 24 to 21, which was short of the two-thirds 
vote needed for adoption. 

Dec. 28: Because a technical state of war still 
exists between Israel and the Arab states, the 
Israeli Government protested to the British Gov- 
ernment over the latter’s offer to sell military 
jet airplanes to Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Israel. 

Dec. 20: The United Kingdom rejected the protest 
of Israel regarding the offer to sell jet aircraft 
to 4 Arab states. The British Foreign Office also 
stated that it had reminded Israel in November 
that under the terms of the Tri-partite Declara- 
tion of May 25, 1950, the British Government, 
along with France, and the U.S., guaranteed the 
status quo in the Middle East, and that under 
the terms of that declaration, it was recognized 
that the Arab states and Israel needed to main- 
tain “a certain level of armed forces” for the 
purposes of assuring internal security and self- 
defense and defending the area as a whole. 

1053 

Jan. 7: The Israeli Government presented a formal 
note to the United Kingdom protesting its sale 
of jet aircraft to Arab states. 

Jan. 28: As reported by a U.N. observer, an 
Israeli force of over 150 men launched “a pre- 
meditated, concentrated military attack” upon the 
Jordanian village of Falma, near Tulkarm. The 
headman, and 1o others of the 70 inhabitants, 
including women and children, were killed. 

Israeli attacks led Jordan to make representa- 
tions to the United Kingdom and the United 
States; it invoked its treaty of alliance with the 
former and demanded that the latter take action 
in accordance with the Tri-partite Declaration 
of May, 1950. 

The Joint U.N. Jordanian-Israeli Truce Com- 
mittee declared that an Israeli attack upon the 
village of Rentees was “a flagrant violation of 
the Truce,” and warned the Israeli authorities to 
“stop their repeated aggressions” upon Jordanian 
territory. 

Feb. 5: It was announced that the British Govern- 
ment had made “urgent representations” to Israel, 
at the same time expressing strong disapproval 
of Israeli raids upon Jordanian territory. 

Feb. 14: The United States, through its Ambassador 
in Jordan, stated that it did not condone in any 
way Israeli aggressions upon Jordan. 

Feb. 17: Diplomatic representatives of 7 Arab 
states in the United States made representations 
to the United States that if it heeded the latest 
request of Israel for “moral and material sup- 
port” it would be upsetting the status quo in the 
Middle East. 
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Petroleum 


1952 

Dec. 15: A U.S. Federal District Court investigating 
allegations of an international oil cartel granted 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company immunity from 
producing secret documents located outside the 
United States. 

Dec. 16: The U.S. Federal District Court postponed 
its inquiry until Mar. 16, 1953, in order to give 
General Eisenhower's Administration time to de- 
cide whether or not it wished to continue the 
suit against 7 major oil companies and a large 
number of their subsidiaries. 


Saudi Arabia 


1953 

Feb. 6: An Egyptian military mission arrived on a 
good-will visit. 

Feb. 7: President Camille Shamun of Lebanon 
arrived on an official visit. 


Sudan 


1053 

Jan. 10: The Umma, National Unionists, Socialist 
Republicans, and the Nationalist Parties came to 
an agreement as to the future powers of the 
Governor-General’s Commission and the Parlia- 
ment. 

Jan. 12: The United Kingdom presented a proposed 
agreement on the Sudan to Egypt. 

Feb, 12: An agreement providing for the immediate 
introduction of self-government in the Sudan and 
for the exercise of self-determination by the 
Sudanese people was signed by the United King- 
dom and Egypt. Under this agreement elections 
for a self-governing legislature would be held 
immediately. The elections would be supervised 
by a commission of 7 members—3 Sudanese, 
1 Egyptian, 1 Briton, r American, and 1 Indian. 
Within a period of 3 years the Sudan would be 
free to choose between complete independence 
and association with Egypt. 


Syria 


(See also Lebanon, and Jordan) 

1952 

Dec. 9: Dr. Hjalmar Schacht arrived in Damascus 
at the invitation of the Government to survey 
the country’s economic and financial condition. 

1953 

Feb. 8: It was disclosed that the Government was 
demanding increased royalties from the Iraq 
Petroleum Company and Tapline for oil transit 
facilities across the country. 
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Tunisia 

1952 

Dec. 4: Ferhat Hached, general secretary of the 
General Union of Tunisian Workers (U.G.T.T.) 
and chief nationalist leader, was murdered. 

Dec. 6: Six labor and nationalist leaders were 
arrested in order to forestall any violence because 
of the murder of Ferhat Hached. 

A 3-day general strike was called by the 
U.G.T.T. 

Dec. 12: The Political and Security Committee of 
the U.N. voted 28 to 25 against a resolution 
sponsored by the Asian-Arab group which would 
have requested France to resume negotiations 
with the “true representatives of the Tunisian 
people” regarding the independence of Tunisia. 
The resolution would also have set up a 3-nation 
commission to lend “good offices” and assist in 
the negotiations, 

The Committee then approved by a 45 to 3 vote 
a Latin-American compromise resolution which 
merely expressed the hope that negotiations would 
be continued, without specifying who would rep- 
resent the Tunisians. 

Dec. 15: The Resident-General, M. De. Haute- 
clocque, submitted 60 decrees to the Bey of Tunis, 
Sidi Muhammad al-Amin, for his signature. 


Dec. 17: The Bey officially announced through 
Prime Minister M. Baccouche, that he had de- 
cided “irrevocably” not to sign the 2 decrees 
providing for elected municipal councils with a 
mixed Franco-Tunisian membership, and rural 
district councils. 

Dec. 20: Yielding to French pressure, the Bey of 
Tunis signed the 2 decrees he had refused to 
sign on Dec. 17. 


Turkey 
1053 


Jan. 20: Foreign Minister Fuad Képrilii arrived in 
Yugoslavia for an official visit. 

Jan, 26: Foreign Minister Fuad K6priilii arrived in 
Athens on an official visit. 

Jan. 28: Admiral Earl Mountbatten, Commander- 
in-Chief of the N.A.T.O. naval forces in the 
Mediterranean, arrived in Ankara for official 
consultations with Turkish statesmen and military 
leaders. 

Feb. 17: The Government held discussions in An- 
kara with representatives of Greece and Yugo- 
slavia on measures for collective military defense. 

Feb. 25: A treaty of friendship and collaboration 
was concluded between Turkey, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia. 
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For the Successful Struggle for Peace, National 
Independence, and Democracy We Must 
Resolutely Turn Toward the Workers 
and the Peasants 


Khalid Bakdash 


The following report was delivered before 
the plenary session of the Central Command 
of the Communist Party in Syria and Lebanon 
held in January 1951. The Central Command 
has unanimously approved this report and has 
charged all committees and organizations (re- 
gional committees, branch committees, and 
cells) to study it and make it the basis of their 
activity (Beirut and Damascus, 1951). Price 
25 piasters (12 cents). 


1. Our responsible comrades and command 
organization have become so engrossed in im- 
mediate day-to-day operations that they have 
forgotten the basic aim of the Party. Stalin has 
warned against this. [Quotes Stalin’s pamphlet 
Strategy and Tactics, Arabic edition, p. 14.] 

2. The Party has always firm aims which 
do not change during the course of a given 
strategic phase. [Refers to ibid. ] 

3. Our land and party is now in the phase 
of the democratic national liberation. Our 
goals in this phase can be summarized as: 

a. Putting an end to imperialist political 
and economic domination and to its agents. 

b. Liquidation of the remnants of feudal- 
ism in our country. 

c. Establishment of a popular democratic 
regime. Slogans in this phase: Peace, National 
Independence, and Democracy. 

4. When this has been accomplished a new 
phase will be begun which will require: 

a. Strengthening of the popular demo- 
cratic regime. 


®An abridged translation from the Arabic by 
Harold W. Glidden. 


b. Creation of conditions necessary for 
the realization of socialism in the country. 

5. Our struggle for these aims is organically 
blended with the general struggle against the 
danger of World War III which world im- 
perialism under the leadership of US imperial- 
ism is trying to start in order to extend its 
domination over the whole world. 

6. Our job during the present stage is to 
muster the broad masses and especially the 
workers and peasants. We must get them to 
embrace these slogans effectively and prepare 
for the struggle, to the highest degree, in order 
to realize them. 

a. To bring this about, the principal ori- 
entation of our effort and activity must be 
toward isolating the nationalist bourgeoisie and 
putting an end to its influence among the 
people. For this bourgeoisie, no matter how 
much the names of its parties may vary, uses 
its influence to deceive the people and turn it 
away from the revolutionary struggle ; it works 
also for an understanding with imperialism. 

7. Is the Party not doing its job, as some of 
our comrades say, when it (a) broadcasts the 
above slogans; (b) wages in its publications 
and demonstrations a relentless struggle against 
Anglo-American imperialism and its warlike 
schemes; (c) exposes the treason of the rulers 
and their subservience to imperialism, the ma- 
neuvers of the bourgeois nationalist parties, 
and moves to isolate them from the people; 
(d) supports and strengthens the Partisans of 
Peace movement; (e) struggles for the de- 
mands of the workers and peasants and other 
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popular masses; (f) strengthens itself and its 
party organization and mercilessly combats 
traitorous Titoist elements and expels them 
from its ranks? 

8. This is good, but not enough. It is really 
only creating the necessary atmosphere for 
effective action toward the realization of our 
goals. As Lenin and Stalin teach us the prin- 
cipal force of the patriotic democratic revolu- 
tion is the working class,? and its principal 
allies in our country are the peasants. Their 
principal allies abroad are the camps of peace, 
socialism and democracy led by the Soviet Un- 
ion (see Stalin, Strategy and Tactics, Arabic 
edition, chapter on Strategic Leadership, p. 9). 

a. Other popular groups, such as students, 
intellectuals, and small merchants, are an im- 
portant force in the struggle against imperial- 
ism and feudalism . . . , but they alone can- 
not even in the best of circumstances do more 
than harass imperialism and its schemes and 
their struggle cannot bear fruit unless it ral- 
lies around the struggling working class and 
marches under its guidance side by side with 
the masses of peasants. 

b. The big landowning classes, the share- 
holders in imperialist firms, and the big im- 
porters and monopolists are by nature allies 
and servants of imperialism and feel that their 
future is bound up with it. 

c. The rest of the nationalist bourgeoisie 
(those tied up with national industry and the 
educated groups and others who represent it 
intellectually and whose interests often clash 
with the interests and policy of imperialism) is 
not a revolutionary class and cannot play a 
basic, decisive, or guiding role in the struggle 
against imperialism. But it is possible for it to 
oppose the schemes of imperialism, and when 
the popular revolutionary struggle develops 
and the masses of workers, peasants, and other 
toilers rise in a mighty violent wave to struggle 
against imperialism and feudalism it can, in a 
temporary and limited fashion, and under cer- 
tain circumstances, happen that some bourgeois 
nationalist elements may support the revolu- 
tionary movement against imperialism. [Quotes 
Stalin’s article “On China” in his book Marx- 








1 This passage and all other underscored passages 
in this translation were underscored in the original 
text. 
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ism, the National Problem and the Problem of 
Colonies, French edition, pp. 224, 203.] As 
Stalin says, we must “prepare the proletariat 
for the role of leadership in the liberation 
movement by stripping the bourgeoisie and its 
representatives, step by step, of this position of 
honor.” (Ibid, p. 206.) 

9g. The unmasking of the representatives of 
the big bourgeoisie and their isolation from the 
people means, first of all, the exposure of the 
rulers and the big bourgeois parties, like the 
Populist Party and the Nationalist Party in 
Syria and the clique of Bisharah al-Khuri, the 
Edde bloc, Riyad as-Sulh, Kamil Sham‘un, and 
their likes in Lebanon. In addition, we must 
work to expose the other reactionary parties 
and organizations led by these rulers and local 
leaders (Za‘ims) or directly by imperialism, 
even though they may be weak. There must 
be a merciless struggle against organizations 
such as the Phalanges [Libanaises], whose 
leadership openly reveals it as one of barefaced 
nationalist treason and shameless propaganda 
for support of the wild beasts of American 
imperialism and their wars and occupationist 
schemes. Also we must struggle against groups 
like the “Independents” in Syria who openly 
call for the complete subjugation of our coun- 
try to the enslaving war schemes of Anglo- 
American imperialism. We must work con- 
stantly also to unmask groups and parties 
claiming to be “socialist,” such as the Arab 
Socialist Party, the Islamic Socialist Front, 
and Ba‘th [Resurrection] Party in Syria; and 
the Socialist Progressive Party of Jumblat, etc. 
in Lebanon . . . , for through their seductive 
propaganda they constitute a danger to the 
growing democratic national movement against 
war and imperialism, feudalism, and exploita- 
tion. They try to exploit the increasing popular 
orientation toward socialism . . . they espe- 
cially destroy [the effectiveness of our] ? slo- 
gans of “distribution of the lands of the feudal- 
ists and big landowners to the peasants,” and 
they call for the buying-out of foreign com- 
panies . . . and the putting of these companies 
under the control of the reactionary feudal- 
istic government which serves imperialism. 


This they call “nationalization,” etc. They 


2 Passages in brackets are clarifications or sum- 
marizations made by the translator. 
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also try to prevent the growth of popular 
sympathy for the world camp of peace and 
socialism led by the Soviet Union by calling 
for a so-called “third force” or “neutrality” 
between the two camps. This, in effect, leads 
to a breaking up of the wave of hatred and 
growing struggle (a) against war and the 
aggressive schemes of the Anglo-American im- 
perialists aiming toward the occupation of our 
country and (b) against the treason of the 
rulers. 

10. Our party is the party of the working 
class and represents its interests politically and 
intellectually ; it must assemble in its ranks the 
revolutionary workers who must constitute its 
core and backbone. Naturally there will be 
included also the best elements from among the 
peasantry, especially the poor ones, and the 
cream of the educated groups and other ele- 
ments from among the toilers. 

11. Does [our activity] lead with the re- 
quired speed toward our party’s becoming a 
strong party of the masses among the workers 
and the peasants, enjoying their confidence and 
adherence and able to move and muster them 
for the struggle for our slogans, etc? 

a. Errors in the Present General Orienta- 
tion of the Activity of our Organizations and 
Some of the Historical Causes Thereof. Our 
progress among the working class and the 
peasantry has been very slow and if it continues 
at this rate it cannot produce the necessary 
results with the required speed and in con- 
formity with the requirements of the develop- 
ment of the international and home situation. 
Therefore, in our political and organizational 
activity and our work among the masses, we 
must make a fundamental change; it marks a 
decisive shift which some comrades call a 
“revolution.” In the past the activity of our 
Party has been distinguished by two things: 

(1) Nearly 75 percent of its activity, 
whether in propaganda, organizing, or daily 
work, has been confined to petty bourgeois 
elements in cities and villages on the one hand 
and selected workers on the other. But the 
broad masses of workers and fellahin [peas- 
ants] have received hardly any attention and 
have been the object of little of our political 
and organizing activity. There are town quar- 
ters (consisting mostly of petty bourgeoisie) 
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and villages (likewise consisting principally of 
petty bourgeoisie, since most of them are me- 
dium and small landowners) where the Party 
works hard and continuously while there are 
other quarters and centers where workers con- 
gregate, as well as villages inhabited by poor 
fellahin, where there is either no Party activity 
or only occasional activity. 

(2) The main attention of our organi- 
zations is directed toward the creation of a lot 
of sound and fury around the Party and its 
slogans rather than toward the building-up of 
bases and foundations among the workers and 
the masses of the fellahin, especially the poor 
among them. [It is all very fine to make a big 
noise, but noise alone has no lasting effect. ] 
The best example of this is the peace move- 
ment. Despite our great participation with all 
of the supporters of peace in the defense of the 
cause of peace, and in spite of our making a 
big noise around the slogans of the Partisans 
of Peace movement, we have not yet succeeded 
in carrying out our duty to center the peace 
movement on the firm base of the masses; for 
in order for the bases to be firm, strong, real, 
and effective they must rest especially on the 
masses of workers and fellahin. 

(3) How did this situation come about 
in our Party? This came about for historical 
reasons connected with the rise and develop- 
ment of our Party: 

(a) Like most Communist Parties 
in extremely industrially backward countries 
like ours, our Party grew up in a milieu far 
removed from Marxism —a milieu without 
any previous traditions of a labor movement or 
of socialist thought. Therefore, in order to 
acquaint public opinion with Communist ideas 
it was obliged to create the greatest possible 
noise about them. Owing to the circumstances 
of imperialist domination, feudal tyranny, and 
the weakness of the class struggle it was 
natural that this noise should first attract 
those circles referred to as “enlightened” from 
among the intellectuals, students, and certain 
enlightened workers. It was natural also that 
the Party’s activity should turn to having its 
say in political life and to taking part in the 
national struggle. It is well known that it 
attracted elements from among the students, 
intellectuals, and petty bourgeoisie in general. 
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Then, as it developed, the Party turned to 
widening the scope of its propaganda and 
introducing it into the cities and into a number 
of villages. Perhaps this may have been justi- 
fied at the time. But this attention to noise- 
making and propaganda has continued for too 
long and has not been accompanied by the 
necessary effort to build solid foundations for 
the Party among the workers and fellahin. We 
are in danger of regarding the noise as an end 
in itself and not as a means of reaching the 
masses of workers and fellahin, organizing 
them and building strong Party foundations 
among them. . . . This does not mean that 
we should abandon “noisemaking” or propa- 
ganda; on the contrary we must strengthen 
our propaganda, not as an end in itself but as 
a means of penetrating the workers and fella- 
hin and strengthening and broadening the bases 
of the Party among them. 

(b) ... Not all the centers in 
which the Party developed were centers for 
bringing together workers and fellahin. Also, 
as our Party’s influence spread and it became 
a recognized force in the country, and as the 
popularity of Communist ideas in general in- 
creased, especially after the remarkable Soviet 
victories during and after World War II, it 
attracted to itself widely-varying types of 
groups in various villages and cities. But the 
Party has been able neither to attract these 
elements which it should attract nor to estab- 
lish the Party among them. For example, it is 
well known that the poor fellahin in the vil- 
lages dominated by feudal tyranny either have 
not been reached by the light and activity of 
the Party, or if it has reached them they are 
prevented by the circumstances of terrorism 
and tyranny from discussing the Party. The 
Party, on its part, has not gone to them in their 
villages, and this is true of the masses of 
workers as well. . . . 

Therefore we can say that (1) the general 
milieu and atmosphere in which our Party 
works are not yet proletarian, but are still 
generally petty bourgeois in character; (2) our 
effort is not being expended in the circles 
where it should be expended; and (3) the 
tendency to make ‘as much noise as possible, 
without using this noise to build up organized 
mass foundations for the party among workers 
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and peasants, especially the poor peasantry, still 
prevails in the Party. 

12. Our Party has the capability and neces- 
sary strength to become a party of the masses 
with strong foundations among the workers 
and fellahin. 

a. The Party is striving now to gather 
the fellahin into committees and movements 
representing the masses, not the Party, to de- 
fend their immediate mutual demands. 

b. Among women, our work has only 
begun. We must recognize that the influences 
of the reactionary mentality with regard to 
women continue to slow down the Party’s 
work among them. . . . Also, bourgeois, im- 
perialistic (American, for example), and an- 
archical ideas are striving to show women that 
freedom means the imitating of the bourgeois 
woman, or American or Western petty bour- 
geois women in general. Here our Party is 
fighting on two fronts: (1) against the re- 
actionary view of woman, and (2) against the 
anarchical bourgeois view of woman. 

c. Among our most important successes 
has been the progress made in working to 
clarify our theoretical and intellectual position 
with regard to a number of important questions 
on the basis of Marxist-Leninist teachings: the 
problems of peace and national independence ; 
the democratic national revolution and the 
transition from it to the struggle for socialism ; 
the role of leadership of the working class; the 
alliance between workers and fellahin; our 
position vis-a-vis the national bourgeoisie ; the 
meaning of the Communist Party ; the meaning 
of its role of leadership in the revolution, etc. 

Our Party has been able to create to some 
extent a solid regional cadre for most of its 
organizations and to bring an increasing cadre 
of workers to the responsible centers. Also, it 
has improved the work of its command bodies 
and has rescued the leadership of many organi- 
zations from opportunistic, defeatist, and an- 
archic elements which had infiltrated into these 
positions of command during the period when 
the Party was operating openly. [It is now 
operating clandestinely.] The Party has made 
perceptible progress in strengthening its intel- 
lectual and political unity and has encouraged 
the exercise of criticism, including self-criticism. 
It has raised the level of revolutionary aware- 
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ness and is continuing to cleanse its ranks of 
saboteurs, sectionalists, and agents of the en- 
emy, including Titoists and other imperialist 
spies. 

Among the most important acts which the 
Party has carried out has been the uncovering 
and crushing of the Titoist-imperialist plot 
which had been building up for some time and 
which was aiming at the Titoists, those cynical 
spies of imperialism, securing control of the 
central leadership of the Party and of the 
regional leaderships and destroying, liquidat- 
ing, and changing the Communist Party into 
a nationalist Titoist bourgeois party taking 
orders from Anglo-American espionage circles 
and becoming a bureau for the dissemination 
of slanders against the Soviet Union and serv- 
ing the warlike aims of imperialism in Syria 
and Lebanon, like the Titoist gang in Bel- 
grade .. . All of these have been unmasked 
as elements of espionage connected with the 
Anglo-American and Yugoslav legations and 
with Deuxiéme Bureau and Sireté Générale 
circles in Syria and Lebanon. It is plain that 
their show of tears over the alleged loss of 
democracy in the Party and their propaganda 
against what was called the regime of “dicta- 
torship” in the Party were only hypocritical 
and intended to create an atmosphere of false, 
bourgeois, splintering democracy in the heart 
of the Party in order to make it easier for the 
spies and traitors to carry out their activities of 
sabotage in an uncontrolled fashion. 

d. The question now before the Party is: 
either we make this shift (and become the 
Party of the workers and fellahin, the party of 
the national democratic revolution, and the 
party of the socialist revolution), using the 
forces which we have gathered to direct our- 
selves decisively toward the workers and peas- 
ants and quickly extending these forces, thus 
becoming a large party of the masses able to 
carry out its role in the great class and national 
conflicts ; or this shift will not come about and 
we shall not be able to make good use of the 
forces we have gathered . . . and our Party 
will not be able to play its role. 

13. We must (a) work with complete faith 
in the principles of our Party and (b) avoid 
any compromise that might make it lose pres- 
tige or damage it in the eyes of the masses of 
workers and fellahin. 
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a. We must reveal to the masses the true 
face of our Party as the Communist Party, the 
party of: (1) the democratic national and 
socialist revolution; (2) peace, national inde- 
pendence, and popular democratic rule; (3) 
unrelenting hostility toward Anglo-American- 
French imperialism, its wars, its feudalist 
agents, the big monopolist bourgeoisie, and the 
traitorous importers; (4) agricultural reform 
to guarantee land and water for the fellahin 
and to give the lands of the feudalists and 
the big landowners to the fellahin; (5) the 
unrelenting struggle for the demands of the 
workers; (6) the confiscation of all public 
utilities controlled by imperialist capital (pe- 
troleum, the bank of issue, railways, electricity, 
water, the tobacco monopoly, ports, etc.) and 
their nationalization without compensation to 
their foreign, thieving, capitalist owners; (7) 
complete faith in the first homeland of social- 
ism, the Soviet Union, and in its leader, the 
great Stalin, the teacher of the workers of the 
world and their guide to the way of national 
and social liberation; the way of peace, the 
independence and equality of peoples, and 
socialism. 

b. Some responsible persons in our organi- 
zations do not distinguish as they should be- 
tween the slogans of the Party itself and those 
of certain popular movements which our Party 
supports and in which it participates. 

For example, it is well understood that the 
Partisans of Peace is a movement which in- 
cludes people of different political orientations, 
creeds, and social levels. Our Party supports 
and participates in the Partisans of Peace 
activities, but this does not mean that our 
views and position on every question are the 
same as those of the Partisans of Peace. Cer- 
tain comrades do not understand this clearly ; 
they think that our support of the Partisans of 
Peace means that we are abandoning certain 
slogans of ours to which not all the Partisans 
of Peace agree. This is a serious and disastrous 
error. We do not and will not attempt to 
impose all our slogans on the Partisans of 
Peace movement, but this does not mean that 
we are giving up these slogans or that we are 
not struggling for them in the name of our 
Party, or that we do not call upon the people 
to embrace them. 

Again, we believe that US imperialism 
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started the aggression in Korea. But some of 
the Partisans of Peace do not want to go any 
farther into the discussion and are satisfied to 
seek a peaceful solution to the Korean question 
and a withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Korea, without seeking the causes or source 
of the aggression. We agree with them on a 
peaceful solution for the Korean question and 


the withdrawal of foreign troops, but in our, 


press and propaganda we shall continue at 
every opportunity to reveal the truth — that it 
is US imperialism which began the aggression. 

Further, certain Partisans of Peace might 
say that “Our country, since the evacuation of 
the foreign troops, has become independent, 
especially since it is not bound by any imperial- 
ist treaty. But we are with you Communists 
in refusing to grant the imperialists any mili- 
tary base in our country and in resisting any 
attempt to use our soil as a center of aggres- 
sion.” We Communists say, “[We are with 
you in that], but at the same time we shall 
continue to say in our press and propaganda 
that . . . this is true only in a legal sense. 
For the truth is that our country is not inde- 
pendent as long as the American, British, and 
French imperialists dominate our most im- 
portant utilities by means of their companies 
and as long as they also direct the regime 
in our country through their agents in the 
regime. ...” 

Again, it may happen that a big feudalist or 
landowner supports the aims of the Partisans 
of Peace and signs the Stockholm Appeal, for 
instance. Our comrades then think that they 
then should keep silent about the deeds of 
bestial oppression done by this feudalist against 
his fellahin or that they should cease advocating 
the giving of the feudalists’ lands to the 
fellahin in order not to anger this feudalist. 
They are blackening the face of the Party 
before the fellahin and are damaging one of 
its most important slogans with them in order 
to appease a feudalist. This is entirely unac- 
ceptable and there can be no compromise on 
this point. 

Or we might find a bourgeois industrialist 
who supports some of our democratic slogans. 
But we must not on that account keep quiet 
about his atrocious exploitation of his workers 
or abandon the organizing of the working 
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class, the principal leading force in the demo- 
cratic national revolution, in order to appease 
a member of the bourgeoisie, whoever he may 
be. 

Stalin says: ““The united front can have a 
revolutionary significance only under the cir- 
cumstances and conditions in which the Com- 
munist Party enjoys complete freedom to carry 
out its political and organizing activity, to 
organize the proletariat into an independent 
political force, and to incite the fellahin against 
the big landowners.” (Stalin, Marxism, the 
National Question and the Question of Col- 
onies, French edition, p. 228.) 

The line which we should take in elections 
in Syria and Lebanon is that indicated above: 
No election agreement which could blacken 
our face or compromise our slogans with the 
masses of workers and fellahin. We will sup- 
port no candidate, however democratic he may 
claim to be, if this would cause confusion in 
the ranks of the workers and the fellahin, who 
are the principal force whether in defeating 
the imperialist war schemes now or finally 
putting an end to imperialism and its agents 
in the future. 

For example, it is said that preparations are 
being made for two electoral lists in the Biqa.® 
Certain comrades had the idea of comparing 
the two lists to see which was “the more 
dangerous.” They said: “There is a list which 
seems to be based on an appeal for Greater 
Syria * and among its supporters are people in 
touch with Amman. Therefore, this is one 
which is the more dangerous.” This position is 
entirely unsound. Both lists are imperialist and 
feudalist. . . . The leaders of the Phalanges 
[ Libanaises], for example, who have been un- 
masked as agents of imperialism, may prefer 
the US treaty scheme to Greater Syria, but 
we and all our sincere compatriots consider 
both schemes as constituting a danger of occu- 
pation and imperialism and as exposing Leb- 
anon to the danger of destruction by atomic 
bombs. 

Let us take the elections in Tartus,® for 











8 The valley in Lebanon between the Lebanon 
and anti-Lebanon mountains. 

4A plan for the unification of pre-World War I 
Syria under the leadership of the late King Ab- 
dallah of Jordan. 

5 A city in Syria. 
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example. There were two candidates, one sup- 
ported by a group of feudalists and the other 
by another group of feudalists. The first was 
well known to be a supporter of Anglo- 
American imperialism, while the other an- 
nounced that he supported the “third force” 
and was against any imperialism, whether 
Western or “Eastern.” He plainly called the 
Soviet Union “Russian imperialism” (exactly 
like Tito, and it was not by accident that the 
traitorous Titoists in Syria and Lebanon sup- 
ported him). The only difference between the 
two candidates was that the second referred 
to himself as democratic and called his oppo- 
nent a “fascist” — but this is a difference in 
name only. . . . If the so-called “democratic” 
candidate had been a member of the Populist 
Party [the government party], who would 
not have known that the Syrian Popular Party 
—the party of the “fascist” candidate — is 
likewise the party of the government? Both 
parties are in the camp of Anglo-American 
imperialism and the camp of feudalism. 

c. We must establish broad foundations 
and bases among the workers and fellahin for 








the Peace movement and for all mass move- 
ments and organizations. The principal mass 
movement at present is the Peace movement. 
The strength of the movement is not measured 
by the amount of noise it makes or the number 
of honorable popular and national personalities 
it gathers around itself, but by the degree to 
which it penetrates into and has foundations 
among the workers and fellahin and the rest 
of the toiling masses, including the middle 
class. The main reason the Peace and other 
mass organizations have not spread or are not 
firmly based is that they are still confining 
their activities to petty bourgeois circles and 
have not paid sufficient attention, in youth and 
women’s activities as well, to the working class 
and fellahin. 

d. Our most important concerns in our 
work among the workers and in the labor 
union movement: Our work in the union field 
must be on a mass basis and in depth. To date 
it has been confined mainly to the better-paid 
elements and the rest have been almost entirely 
neglected. The opportunistic labor leadership, 
and the imperialist and government spies, and 
those leading union activity are trying to pre- 

















serve the status quo and limit labor activity to 
certain limited groups of workers who are 
better paid than others. The line which the 
Communist and progressive union strugglers 
have been following has been helping to per- 
petuate rather than to change this situation. 

While it is true that there are good elements 
in the direction of existing unions, they are 
afraid to struggle and are either deceived by 
the government and imperialist agents or do 
not wish to anger them, etc. We must en- 
deavor to cooperate with these good elements, 
but our union comrades must avoid the danger 
of thinking that this constitutes union activity. 
Thus it sometimes happens that our union 
comrades spend long hours in conferences and 
discussions or efforts with these elements with- 
out asking themselves whether these activities 
are reaching the masses of the workers. At the 
same time, some of our union comrades think 
they are spending too much time with the 
masses of terribly exploited workers, and there 
are even some who believe that this is not 
proper for “union leaders.” This happens, and 
we must frankly admit it. This must be 
changed. 

The well known aims of our union activity 
in depth among the masses are: 

(1) Creation of the unity of the 
workers . . . for the struggle for their com- 
mon demands; (2) the organizing of un- 
organized workers and getting them to struggle 
for their rights and demands; (3) the activa- 
tion of the masses of workers who are members 
of existing unions and urging them to exercise 
their union rights, overseeing and participating 
in their union life, endeavoring to turn them 
into true class unions, the practicing of union 
democracy in them, and the unification of the 
union movement. 

The Communist and progressive union 
struggles must give up outworn traditions 
based on the belief that their principal or only 
concern is to endeavor to gain control of the 
leadership of existing unions without trying to 
build up among the workers a firm mass basis 
on which they can depend. 

Another thing we must combat and which 
is nourished by the opportunistic union leaders 
is the dangerous tendency to mislead the work- 
ers belonging to existing unions by making 
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them believe that every struggle must be car- 
ried on solely through the present opportunistic 
union leaders. The workers must be made to 
understand that despite the pressure of the 
union leadership it is their duty to organize 
themselves and struggle directly for their 
demands. .. . 

Our responsible union comrades must under- 
stand that it is the Party organizations which 
give the general direction to union activity and 
that they [the union comrades] are respon- 
sible for carrying out these directives, studying 
the details of union life, and finding solutions 
for given problems. [This is true also for our 
comrades working in all other mass movements 
and organizations.] [Quotes Stalin on this 
point. ] 

There are sometimes two tendencies, both 
of which are mistaken: Some of our union 
comrades expect that the solution to every 
union problem will come to them from the 
responsible bodies of the Party—in other 
words, that the Party committees should be 
turned into union committees or “administra- 
tive committees” for the unions. This would 
mean (a) the liquidation of the Party’s role 
as the political leader of the people and its 
being turned into a union organization; and 
(b) sacrificing the higher class interest of the 
workers, which is represented in the Com- 
munist Party’s struggle for peace, national 
independence, and socialism, for immediate or 
union interests. The second mistaken tendency 
is the belief of some of our union comrades 
that they do not need to direct the Party 
bodies and oversee them in the field of union 
activity. This also means the denial of the 
Party’s role as leader, for it is the highest form 
of organization and the one which is charged 
with the direction and control of all other types 
of organization, including union. [See Stalin’s 
pamphlet The Party,® Arabic edition. ] 

[Union activity is only one phase of Com- 
munist activity among workers. ] 

We must also combat the “trade-unionist” 
mentality, the mentality of defeatism, oppor- 
tunism, etc. [Here quotes Lenin, Selected 
Works, vol. 2, p. 783, on the role of the 
working class as the liberators of humanity 
from capitalism and war. ] 


®Ch. 8 of his Foundations of Leninism. 


Communist members of unions must carry 
out all their other duties as members of the 
Communist Party; they must disseminate the 
Party’s slogans and policy among the masses 
of workers and spread Marxist-Leninist ideas 
among them. They must strive to introduce 
the best elements among the workers into 
the Party and establish cells and Party or- 
ganizations in factories and in places where 
workers gather. They must attract the masses 
of workers to the movement for the defense 
of peace and for the struggle against war, 
[against] the return of foreign occupation to 
our country, and [against] its use in the war- 
like schemes of the imperialists. They must link 
the economic struggle with the struggle against 
war and imperialism. They must try to attract 
the masses of workers to the struggle for 
peace, national independence, popular demo- 
cratic rule, and socialism and must strive to 
head and lead the entire popular struggle in 
the direction. . . . For this reason the Central 
Command has given clear instructions that it 
is the duty of every union struggler .. . to 
be a member of some Party body in conformity 
with his position and level (this is true also of 
comrades struggling in all the mass organiza- 
tions and movements. ) 

We continually strive to create a cadre of 
workers for all types of command bodies of 
the Party. . . . This is a political, intellectual, 
and theoretical struggle and the union struggle 
is onlv one part of it. 

Another wrong idea is that the Communist 
workers think they represent the working 
class in the Communist Party and in other 
Party bodies. The truth, however, is that 
they represent the Communist Party among 
the workers. . . . The representative of the 
workers is the Communist Party as a whole, 
for it is the party and vanguard of the 
working class. . . . Every member of it . 
represents the working class and its higher 
interests based on the struggle for peace, in- 
dependence, democracy, and socialism. 

14. Our objectives in working among the 
fellahin. Work among the fellahin requires 
clarity in the Party’s position vis-d-vis the 
various groups of which the rural population 
is composed. At present, however, this clarity 
is not easy to attain since we have little ex- 
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perience in working in the rural areas and have 
little knowledge of the subject. But it is pos- 
sible, on the basis of Marxist-Leninist teach- 
ings and by relying on general knowledge and 
the few known statistics, to delineate our 
theoretical position with regard to the cause of 
the fellahin of our country and indicate the 
principal outlines of our position with regard 
to these groups. 

The reactionary rural class, or that in which 
the remnants of the Middle Ages are repre- 
sented, is that of the feudalists and big land- 
owners. Along with the big urban monopolists 
tied up with imperialist foreign capital, it con- 
stitutes the principal support and ally of im- 
perialism in our country. 

This class is made up of feudalists who own 
wide expanses of land and exploit the toiling 
fellahin on their lands, in most cases by feudal 
methods known as “share-cropping” [ muhdsa- 
sah] (or giving them a percentage of the crop 
—a fourth, a fifth, etc.) ; and of big land- 
owners who likewise possess large areas of 
land (either owned outright or on a long-term 
lease), except that these have begun to pursue 
mostly capitalistic means of exploitation; i.e., 
they hire agricultural laborers on a daily or 
monthly basis or for a fixed wage for a year or 
at any rate some definite period. [This wage is 
usually made up of a sum of money plus a 
fixed amount of the crop.] There are also 
landowners who employ both the feudal and 
the capitalistic methods of exploiting their ex- 
tensive lands. 

This is the class which we want to eliminate 
from the rural areas when we say that the goal 
of the phase of the national democratic revolu- 
tion which our country is facing is to put an 
end to the domination of imperialism and the 
liquidation of the remnants of feudalism. It is 
the lands of this class that we demand be given 
to the fellahin. 

Against this class we must and can marshal 
all the masses of the fellahin, and this is what 
we mean when we say that the program of 
preparing our forces in the democratic national 
liberation stage is the alliance of the working 
class with the fellahin. (See Stalin, Strategy 
and Tactics, Arabic edition.) 

However, our position vis-d-vis all the groups 
which make up the masses of the fellahin is not 
the same. The term “masses of the fellahin” 


does not mean, however, that the fellahin con- 
stitute a homogeneous group, and our Party 
has a definite position vis-d-vis each one of these 
groups. The details of our position with regard 
to each of these groups will be determined 
after study and experiments which will be 
carried out by our Party organizations and 
especially by our comrades struggling among 
the fellahin ... 

But on the basis of Marxist-Leninist teach- 
ings we can divide the masses of fellahin into 
three major groups: (1) the poor fellahin, or 
as Lenin says, “the toiling and exploited rural 
masses ;’ (2) the middle class fellahin; and 
(3) the wealthy fellahin. 

The first group is composed of: (1) The 
agricultural proletariat or the workers who 
gain their livelihood by working for wages on 
agricultural undertakings (whether they are 
hired on a yearly or daily basis or for a fixed 
wage for a fixed period). This class, although 
not very numerous in our country, is continu- 
ously increasing; Lenin says that ‘““The organ- 
izing of this class in all its branches and the 
carrying out of widespread propaganda in it 
is a basic duty of the Communist Parties.” 
(2) The “semi-proletarians,” as Lenin calls 
them; in our country they are the share- 
croppers on the lands of the feudalists as well 
as those who exploit a small piece of land 
(which they may either own or lease) which, 
however, is not sufficient to support their 
families, for which reason they work also for 
wages in agricultural or industrial enterprises. 
(3) Those who have a small plot of land 
(which they either own or lease) sufficient to 
support their families and which they can work 
without having to hire help. 

These are the groups which, as Lenin says, 
constitute the majority of the rural inhabitants 
in all capitalist countries. 

These three rural groups are the basic force 
of the national democratic revolution and will 
in the future form the main force upon which 
our Party will rely in the rural areas in the 
struggle for socialism. 

Regarding the middle class fellahin, it is 
important to distinguish them because it often 
happens that our comrades confuse them with 
the wealthy fellahin (or kulaks), which is a 
very dangerous thing. 

By “middle class fellahin” we must under- 
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stand, from the economic standpoint, the small 
cultivators who: (1) likewise possess a small 
amount of land, either outright or leased for 
a fixed period ; however, this land, in addition 
to supporting his family, under the capitalist 
system provides him at least in the best years 
with a surplus which he can turn into capital ; 
(2) usually have from one to three hired hands 
(Lenin, Selected Works, p. 755). 

Thus the middle class fellahin, by virtue of 
their economic position, are a great allied force 
in the struggle against feudalistic imperialism. 
But this economic position itself will in the 
future cause them to hesitate between the 
bourgeoisie and the working class in the strug- 
gle for socialism. The more we work today to 
defend their demands against the government 
and the feudalists and to draw them into the 
national democratic struggle for peace, national 
independence, and democracy, the easier will 
it be in the future to prevent them from join- 
ing the bourgeoisie against the working class. 

It clearly results from the words of Lenin 
that it is not the amount of land which deter- 
mines whether a fellah is small, middle class, 
or wealthy; this is decided by what the land 
produces. ... 

The wealthy and the big fellahin (or kulaks, 
as our strugglers in the rural areas are accus- 
tomed to call them), are described by Lenin 
thus: “The big peasants are, in agriculture, 
capitalist exploiters. As a rule they have a 
number of hired laborers. The only thing that 
relates them to the peasant masses is the low 
level of their culture, their way of life, and 
the fact that they themselves work with their 
hands on their own holdings. They are the 
most numerous of the bourgeois groups which 
are frankly and determinedly hostile to the 
revolutionary proletariat. Therefore, it is the 
duty of the Communist Parties working in the 
rural areas to devote the greatest attention to 
the struggle against these social groups in order 
to remove the majority of the toiling and ex- 
ploited rural population from the intellectual 
and political influence of these exploiters” 
(Lenin, Selected Works, p. 787)... . 

These rich fellahin are the rural bourgeoisie, 
the “notables” of the countryside. Of course, 
the struggle to put an end to imperialism and 
feudalism does not touch them directly or 
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directly threaten their exploitation. The con- 
fiscation of their lands is not an immediate 
objective of the working class, even after vic- 
tory in its socialist revolution. 

Nevertheless, these exploiters are like the 
national bourgeoisie in the cities; they will 
be overwhelmed with fear when they see the 
revolutionary struggle against imperialism and 
feudalism, for they feel their class kinship with 
the feudalists and the big landowners. How- 
ever, this does not deny that at least some of 
them might support the national democratic 
struggle against feudalism and imperialism 
when it develops and rises. But it is a bad 
mistake to consider them (or their colleagues, 
the national bourgeoisie in the cities) as one of 
the effective national democratic revolutionary 
forces. On the contrary, even in the best of 
circumstances they represent a narcotic force 
which works to turn the masses of toiling 
fellahin from the path of the revolutionary 
struggle against imperialism and feudalism. 

Our objective now is to isolate them and 
eliminate their influence among the masses of 
fellahin. This is a delicate matter which re- 
quires a great deal of flexibility, experience, 
and reliance on events which will convince 
the fellahin by example and experience. It is 
a difficult matter but is vital and necessary, 
particularly since the rich fellahin, or rural 
bourgeoisie, are a numerous group and widely 
scattered throughout the rural areas. They 
have many ways of deceiving the fellahin and 
bringing them under their influence. To win 
these fellahin over to the working class will 
require persistence and patience and a coura- 
geous and bold struggle to defend the demands 
of the masses of toiling fellahin. 

The establishment and activity of the Com- 
munist Party in the rural areas. As is well 
known, the core of our Party in the city must 
be the workers, though at the same time we 
accept all honest toiling elements from all 
groups of the people . . . Lenin says that 
“The urban proletariat, the industrial pro- 
letariat, will doubtless constitute the central 
core of our Party, the socialist democratic 
party of the workers. . . . But we must at- 
tract to our Party and must educate and 
organize all workers and all those who are 
exploited, as stated in our program, without 
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exception. .”’ (Lenin, Selected Works, 
vol. 1, French edition, p. 542.) 

Thus in the rural areas we will receive into 
our Party all honest toiling and exploited 
revolutionary elements, or all Communist ele- 
ments, whether from the workers, the fellahin, 
the intellectuals, the students, the artisans, etc. 
But we must now make sure that the core of 
our Party in the rural areas, or the principal 
core in the composition and creation of our 
Party organizations in the rural areas, is made 
up of the best and most aware element of the 
poor fellahin, the agricultural workers, the 
semi-proletarianized, and the small fellahin. 
These are the ones who suffer the worst exploi- 
tation and oppression by the feudalists, the 
big landowners, and the government. Likewise, 
in the cities our activity must be directed pri- 
marily toward the masses of the workers . . . 
[On this point quotes Lenin, Selected Works, 
French edition, vol. 1, pp. 541-542.].... 

Lenin says that what we require in the rural 
districts is “Socialist democratic (i.e., Com- 
munist or Party organization) committees 
everywhere in every village. They must reach 
an understanding with all democratic revolu- 
tionary elements, groups, and peasant circles 
with the object of establishing revolutionary 
committees. There is a complete similarity here 
to the independence of the socialist democratic 
workers’ (i.e., Communist) party in the cities 
and its alliance with all revolutionary demo- 
crats.” (Lenin, of. cit., p. 542.) 

The separation between the rural Party 
organizations and the mass organizations which 
the Party works to establish among the fellahin 
is something which is necessary and very im- 
portant. Here it is .worthwhile to consider 
carefully the following words of Lenin: “We 
do not believe that there should be socialist 
democratic peasant (or Communist Party) 
committees, since if they are socialist and dem- 
ocratic (or Communist) they are then not 
purely peasant. And if they are peasant, they 
are not purely proletarian and are not socialist- 
democratic (or i.e., Communist).” (Lenin, 
op. cit., Pp. 541.) 

Therefore, by “rural party organizations” 
we mean . . . that these should not be merely 
organizations of fellahin, but should take in 
all exploited toiling elements which embrace 


Communism — workers, fellahin, intellectuals, 
teachers, etc. In the case of “organizations and 
mass movements of the fellahin,” we mean 
that these mass organizations and movements 
must be peasant in character, i.e., composed of 
the peasants themselves, with the aim of strug- 
gling for their immediate demands against the 
government and the feudalists. This is very 
important, since our comrades in a certain 
rural district misunderstood this distinction, 
and when they were told to strive to organize 
mass movements or organizations of fellahin 
under the name of “The Salvation of the 
Fellah” or other names to struggle for the 
immediate demands of the fellahin they began 
to constitute in the city a committee composed 
of intellectuals and other elements and called 
it “The Committee for the Salvation of the 
Fellah.” They did not understand that the 
main aim of fellah organizations is to organize 
the fellahin themselves and attract their broad 
masses to the struggle for their demands against 
the feudalists and the government. 

The mass movements and organizations 
among the fellahin are one form of cooperation 
between Communists and non-Communists. 
Communists must participate in them with all 
sincerity and must be the moving force in 
them . . . and by example must convince the 
masses of fellahin that the Communist Party 
is the best and boldest defender of their de- 
mands. ... 

This is no place to enumerate all the im- 
mediate demands of the fellahin. They must 
be delineated and the fellahin must be mar- 
shaled around them according to the conditions 
prevailing in each district. But we must under- 
stand that we are not to be satisfied only with 
demands against the government, such as the 
prohibition of forced labor, beating, and tor- 
ture; the lightening of taxes; the opening of 
roads; the provision of medical services for 
rural districts; the provision of water and 
light; the opening of schools; etc. We must 
give great attention to demands against the 
feudalists and big landowners. Here we must 
not only repeat the slogan of the confiscation 
of their lands and giving them to the fellahin 
. . . , but we must also rally the masses of 
fellahin around other immediate demands di- 
rected against the feudalists and big land- 
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owners. Such demands, for example, would be 
those for an increased share of the harvest for 
sharecroppers on the feudalists’ lands, etc. . . . 

This report lays down the general lines 
along which we must work among the fellahin. 
But our organizations charged with working 
in the rural areas and our strugglers special- 
izing in working among the fellahin must 
remember that among their most important 
objectives is the study of the situation and 
sharing in clarifying the various political and 
organizational problems arising from work 
among the fellahin. . . . 

The experiences of the Bolshevik Party and 
the Chinese Communist Party teaches us that 
success in work among the fellahin is not only 
possible, but is a main prerequisite for the 
success of our Party and its cause. 

Since the national bourgeoisie in our country 
has come to power, it has accomplished nothing 
for the fellahin. It has scattered about notions 
which its propaganda has taken great pains to 
spread among the fellahin, but the hopes which 
some had pinned on the so-called “national 
regime” have been disappointed. The fellahin 
have received neither land nor freedom ; feudal- 
ist oppression has not lessened, but has even 
increased in some areas. The objective now is 
that the fellahin should understand through 
their own experience that the sole avenue of 
escape open before them, the only avenue for 
their taking-over of the land, is that of an 
alliance between the fellahin and the working 
class. This is the way of the national demo- 
cratic revolution, of the struggle to put an end 
to imperialist domination and to the remnants 
of feudalism in our country. This is the way 
laid out by the Communist Party. 

This objective can be fully attained — with- 
out any reservation and without any doubt. 

15. “After the laying-down of the political 
line, organizational work is that which will 
decide everything” (Stalin). 


[Quotation expanding on this from Stalin, 
Problems of Leninism, French edition, p. 499. ] 
Steps which must be taken to accomplish 
this desired shift toward the workers and 
peasants: 
(a) The position of our Party organiza- 
tions and command bodies in their activities 
at present. 





(1) Propaganda. We do not always 
remember in our written propaganda that we 
are writing primarily for workers and fellahin 
and that we must write so as to make the 
Party’s policy comprehensible to their deep and 
wide masses. Even more, our organizations do 
not think of making our propaganda reach 
especially the masses of workers and peasants. 
For example, our newspapers and leaflets are 
distributed in a general fashion without special 
measures to see that they reach factories, gath- 
ering places of workers, and the masses of poor 
fellahin. 

(2) The distribution of the cadre like- 
wise proceeds in a haphazard fashion, without 
any serious effort to devote most of our forces 
and our best cadre to activity among the 
workers and peasants. Likewise, when creating 
cadres we do not remember that above all it is 
necessary to create cadres of workers and 
fellahin. 

(3) The command bodies of the Party 
do not devote the major part of their attention 
and effort and the activity of their members 
to strengthening and expanding activity among 
the workers and peasants. 

For example, we find a Regional Committee 
devoting only one day a week to dealing with 
the problem of activity among the workers. 
In the city, our main effort should be among 
the workers. Another Regional Committee, 
within the sphere of activity and responsibility 
of which there is a large rural area, has hardly 
held one meeting a month for the consideration 
of work among the fellahin. This subject was 
left almost entirely to the comrade in the 
Regional Committee who was charged with 
the supervision of this field. 

The Regional Committees usually think 
only within the framework of the situation and 
activities of existing branch committees and 
cells. . . . But they do not consider whether 
the activity being carried on by these branch 
committees and cells will effectively lead to 
strengthening the Party among the workers 
and fellahin. . . . They do not think of cre- 
ating anything new. This is absolute slavery 
to the haphazard development of the Party 
and to routine. It is the same with the branch 
committees and the cells. Many of these obser- 
vations apply to the Central Command also. 
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We need the following: 

(a) All our activities must lead in 
the first place to the strengthening of our Party 
politically and organizationally among the 
workers and fellahin. In an election campaign, 
for example, our aim should be to marshal the 
masses for the struggle for peace, against the 
enslaving warlike imperialist schemes directed 
against our country, the publicizing of the 
responsibility of Anglo-American imperialism 
for kindling the fires of a terrible third world 
war, unmasking the treason of the rulers, etc. 
But by “marshaling the masses,” we mean first 
of all the masses of workers and fellahin, which 
is the basic force in this struggle. For the 
principal gauge of our success in any electoral 
campaign is the degree of our success in spread- 
ing our policy among the masses of workers 
and fellahin ; in organizing them for the strug- 
gle for peace, national independence, and de- 
mocracy; and in building and expanding solid 
foundations for our Party among them. This 
holds true also for all or most of the various 
political campaigns which we carry out. 

(b) We must improve and expand 
our propaganda (newspapers, leaflets, various 
publications, etc.). Naturally, the most im- 
portant thing in our propaganda is the un- 
masking of the lies and deceptions with which 
the imperialists cloak or justify their criminal 
attempts to cast the world into the furnace of 
a third world war; the unmasking of their 
aggressive acts against Korea and China and 
everywhere else in the world; explaining the 
policy of peace of the Soviet Union and the 
popular democracies and their efforts to build 
peacefully and set up plans leading to the 
continual improvement of the life of the popu- 
lar masses, etc. We must expose also the 
deceptions with which the rulers attempt to 
cloak their policy leading to the execution of 
the Anglo-American military schemes in our 
country and all the Middle East; we must 
deal with the misery and oppression which our 
people suffer in the towns and villages as a 
result of this policy, and we must describe the 
struggles of the workers, the fellahin, and the 
use of the popular masses against war and 
government and feudal oppression and against 
monopoly and exploitation, etc. . . . This 
must be done so that the masses of workers 


and fellahin can easily understand it. But we- 


must strive especially to see that the Party’s 
publications and leaflets, and particularly its 
central newspaper reach the masses of workers 
and fellahin. We must also issue periodical and 
non-periodical bulletins, especially for the 
workers and the fellahin. 

It will be the duty of the regional news- 
papers to deal with the affairs of the workers 
and the fellahin, their demands and their 
struggles; this should not be the exclusive 
concern of bulletins devoted to workers and 
fellahin. They must not be confined to eco- 
nomic, labor, or fellah problems alone, but 
should deal also with the general policy of the 
Party in proper terms. 

Every Regional Committee must concern 
itself with publishing its regional newspaper 
and continually strive to improve it and secure 
the participation in it of an ever-increasing 
number of those who struggle with the pen. 
It must establish correspondents in every city 
and village and in general all our newspapers 
and periodicals must concern themselves with 
the letters which they receive and with com- 
ments by readers. We must also deal in our 
press with certain questions concerning the 
Party itself (naturally with the regard to 
security in times of clandestine activity). . . . 

Finally, we must get rid of this lack of 
concern for regional newspapers, which we 
strangely find among certain members of the 
Regional Committees themselves. We must 
understand that regional newspapers are a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the Party. 

(c) Activity among the workers and 
the fellahin must not be carried on by only 
one or two comrades in the various responsible 
committees. It frequently happens that when 
work is distributed in a Party body one com- 
rade is charged with working among the 
workers or the fellahin and the concern of 
the Party body ends there. From time to time, 
the comrade responsible for the workers or the 
fellahin is requested to make a report on his 
field of activity; the success or failure is “re- 
corded” and that is the end of it. Specialization 
is needed, for one of the points of greatest 
weakness in our Party activity in general is 
the lack of specialists. The error is that in such 
an important field as this activity is left to one 
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or two comrades. Even more, it happens that 

he Regional Committee does not consider 
itself responsible for success or deficiencies in 
this field, but all responsible committees must 
understand that they are. For our political, 
mass, propaganda, and organizational activity 
must be directed so that it ensures, first of all, 
on the one hand the penetration of mass ac- 
tivities among the workers and fellahin, and 
on the other the strengthening of the Party 
bases and foundations among them. This work 
among the workers and fellahin must be car- 
ried on by all Party bodies; this includes our 
student comrades, who in addition to their 
activity in the vital and important student field 
must assist in the Party political, educational, 
and organizational work among the workers 
and fellahin. 

Finally we must once and for all abandon 
the idea that activity among the workers should 
be solely of a union nature. . . . The Regional 
and other committees in addition to overseeing 
and directing the activity of the union strug- 
glers, must work to set up foundations and 
bases of the Party among the workers and 
impel the Party organization as a whole (cells 
and branches) to work toward this end. At 
the same time they must endeavor to invent 
and carry out by all ways and means [by means 
of a cadre chosen from each organization] the 
establishing of Party cells in factories and 
workers’ meeting places, etc. (The same is 
true for villages. ) 

(d) We must work in all mass 
movements and organizations ... , side by 
side with the Partisans of Peace, in the move- 
ment for the defense of peace. This should not 
be left entirely to one member of the respon- 
sible Party bodies; these latter are collectively 
responsible for the progress of these matters 
and such progress must continually be con- 
trolled. 

(e) Organizational work, or that 
which is concerned with the internal life of 
the Party or the life of the organizations, 
whether in its leadership or in its foundations 
which are in the life of the cells and branches 

. must be directed toward the workers and 
fellahin. For example, there is not the least 
doubt that we will preserve our present centers 
in quarters and suqs [markets] and among the 
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intellectuals and students, etc. and that we will 
work to strengthen, extend, and activate these 
centers. But these centers . . . must at the 
same time be a source for the cadre — a source 
of the necessary forces to strengthen and ex- 
pand activity among the workers and fellahin. 
. . - But we must look upon the Party, not 
in every city and region alone, but in the 
whole country, as a unity and distribute and 
arrange our forces on this basis. In this con- 
nection we must combat tendencies toward 
narrow “provincialism” which does not look 
beyond its quarter or city . . . For such ten- 
dencies prevent the expansion and development 
of the Party and are among the effects and 
remnants of the feudal and guild mentality 
which contradict the meaning of the single 
homeland and in a notorious fashion contradict 
the meaning of internationalism! How can this 
be accepted by Communism, the model, sincere 
nationalism and the broad and exalted inter- 
nationalism? [Quotes attacks by Lenin and 
Stalin on this “localism” and from Lenin’s 
[sic] History of the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union, Arabic edition, Ch. 2 — “The 
Principles of Party Organization,” p. 17.] 


In a word, we must remind the Regional 
and various responsible Party committees that 
their main concern, as far as the organization 
of the Party goes, is: (a) the strengthening of 
the Party organizations now existing among 
the workers and in places where the poor 
fellahin are numerous; (b) the creation of 
new organizations (cells) in workers’ centers 
in which we do not as yet have cells, and in 
the rural areas, especially those in which the 
poor fellahin element is numerous; (c) the 
creation, education, and promoting of a cadre 
of workers and poor fellahin. 

[Calls for more self-criticism. Quotes Molo- 
tov’s Stalin and the Stalinist Leadership.| We 
must by no means water down or desist from 
criticism or self-criticism, for fear of hurting 
our comrades’ feelings, especially those of the 
responsible strugglers. The practise of criticism 
and self-criticism must become a habit and a 
law in our Party. [Quotes Stalin, To Create a 
Bolshevik, Arabic edition, pp. 64—65.] By do- 
ing this we not only improve our activity but 
also uncover elements who are trying to sabo- 
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tage and divide, as well as enemy agents sent 
by the imperialists and government espionage 
circles to strike at the Party from within. The 
reason for this is that the revolutionary awak- 
ening . . . is above all a political problem. 
While it is true that attention to a man’s past, 
his surroundings, his milieu, his relations, the 
manner of his life, his character, and morals, 
etc. is necessary, this alone does not suffice as 
a basis for the revolutionary awakening. The 
principal basis of the revolutionary awakening 
is attention to the line and mass activity of 
the Party, its policy, and vigilance in carrying 
it out, coordination between covert and overt 
work, control of its execution, zeal for the 
building-up of the Party and the carrying out 
of the principles of its organization, etc... . 
These are the means which assist in uncovering 
wreckers and enemies who have penetrated into 
the Party or which at least limit their damage 
and make it hard for them to carry out their 
destructive work. [Cites example of the Czarist 
spy Malinowski in the Bolshevik Party in 
Russia; from Lenin’s “Left-Wing”’ Commu- 
nism, an Infantile Disorder.]| 

16. There are therefore three things which 
we must do: 

a. The Central Command must improve 
its leadership and guidance in the political, 
organizational, and educational fields of ac- 
tivity. At the same time it must expand the 
sphere of responsibility and the spirit of adven- 
ture and initiative among the Regional Com- 
mittees. The Regional Committees must do the 
same thing with regard to the Branch Com- 
mittees and the cells. We must put an end to 
the present situation whereby each Party body, 
from the cell up, believes that its duty is to 
wait for instructions from the body above it, 
and whereby each body expects the solution to 
its problems to come from the next highest 
body. . . . Otherwise this will never become 
a mass party with strong foundations among 
the workers, fellahin, and the rest of the toiling 
masses. 

b. We must follow a bold, consistent, and 
studied policy in promoting the cadre (with 
due regard to preserving the clandestine cir- 
cumstances of our activity) ; otherwise it will 
be difficult for us to reach the great objectives 
which face us. . . . But the promotion of the 
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cadre must be on sound criteria. . . . The 
recruitment of strugglers must not be solely on 
the basis of how much they have done, .. . 
but likewise on the basis of their political 
character and with regard to their develop- 
ment and their future. 

Many of our responsible comrades of all 
ranks think that by the promotion of the cadre 
is meant the selection of comrades to lighten 
the load of work from themselves and help in 
furthering current activities. They do not re- 
gard the cadre as a force whose object is to 
lead and build up the Party, as a force on 
which the future of the Party depends. This 
is an erroneous and dangerous attitude. The 
cadre must be looked at simultaneously from 
both the political point of view and the point 
of view of its efficiency in action. [Quotes 
Stalin, To Create a Bolshevik, Arabic edition, 
pp. 54-55-] ... 

c. From top to bottom we must work 
to develop theoretical education work in the 
Party. This is the personal duty of every 
comrade, every cell, and every responsible body, 
and of course of the Central Command in the 
first degree. We must clearly understand that 
most of our difficulties, the shortcomings on 
our work, and our lack of progress, in rela- 
tion to the possibilities and the readiness of the 
people, stem from the weak educational, intel- 
lectual, and theoretical level in our ranks. 
[Quotes Stalin, To Create a Bolshevik, Arabic 
edition, pp. 43-44. ] 

It is true that publications in Arabic on 
theory are scarce among us, but it cannot be 
denied that we now have an Arabic library 
of translated Marxist-Leninist publications 
which can be the basis of theoretical education 
to a great extent. We have the History of the 
Bolshevik Party entirely in Arabic in 12 fas- 
cicles each of which contains one chapter ; this 
should ensure its study and circulation. We 
have also several categories of Leninist prob- 
lems: Strategy and Tactics,’ The Party,? The 
Peasant Problem,® The National Problem,’° 
etc. We have Dialectical and Historical Ma- 
terialism by Stalin, and The Communist Mani- 


7 Chapter 7 of Stalin’s Foundations of Leninism. 
8 Chapter 8 of same. 
® Chapter 5 of same. 
10 Chapter 6 of same. 
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festo of Marx and Engels; ** Marx’s Wages, 
Prices, and Profits; a translation of The Life 
of Comrade Stalin; Stalin’s Speeches and Dec- 
larations during and after World War II, etc., 
etc. These publications, even though they are 
only a small part of what we need, can, if 
they are usefully studied and taught in the 
Party in an organized fashion, be a basis for 
giving our strugglers some elementary infor- 
mation which can help orient them in their 
thought and activity. In addition, there are 
the articles taken from For a Lasting Peace; 
For a People’s Democracy and which are is- 
sued by us as “selections” [muqtatafat]. If 
they are likewise carefully studied in Party 


11 This and the following work by Marx were 
published by the People’s Publications Bureau in 
Beirut and Damascus in 1947. 
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circles they can enlighten our comrades on 
developments in the world situation and on a 
great number of problems concerning the 
Party and its policy, problems of Party build- 
ing and organization, etc. 

But our comrades do not make the necessary 
effort to benefit from these publications. The 
unfortunate fact is that the responsible mem- 
bers of the Party usually give the excuse that 
they are too busy for theoretical education. 
But this cannot be accepted — the necessary 
time for study must be found. . . . We must 
understand thoroughly that if we do not deal 
with the problem of theoretical education and 
make it a normal and continuing thing in 
Party life alongside our endeavor continually 
to increase the number of Arabic-language 
Marxist-Leninist publications, we shall never 
make any progress. .. . 








ECONOMIC REVIEWS 


The Beginnings of Point 1V Work in Iran 
Franklin S. Harris 


HE TECHNICAL collaboration pro- 

gram carried on by the United States gov- 
ernment in various countries has gone through 
an interesting evolution. The idealism that has 
usually characterized this “land of the free” 
has led naturally into the concept that one 
nation might be “its brother’s keeper” in cer- 
tain situations where the welfare of each nation 
was at stake. 

A number of years ago the American 
Congress authorized appropriations to carry 
on technical assistance in countries of Latin 
America, but this aid was restricted to the 
Western Hemisphere. The idea that technical 
assistance might well become world wide was 
voiced by President Truman as point four of 
his Inaugural Address of January 20, 1949. 
Accordingly known as Point IV, the Act for 
International Development, passed on June 5, 
1950, provides for the expenditure of United 
States government funds in countries which 
have applied for this assistance. 

Since the close of World War II, it has 
become evident that because of the location of 
Iran, its resources, and the financial condition 
of the people, that land is one of the most 
critical areas in matters affecting world peace 
and security. It is not necessary at this time to 
discuss reasons for this situation. We assume 
that all who are familar with the international 
scene will concede the critical nature of Iran, 
which has played so many important roles since 
Cyrus the Great conquered Babylon nearly 
2500 years ago. 

All who are informed regarding conditions 
in the Middle East are aware of the help that 
the countries there might derive from the tech- 
nical advances of the modern world. These 


factors formed the basis for the selection of 
Iran as a country with which to carry on tech- 
nical collaboration. The present article outlines 
the steps by which this cooperative effort came 
to its present rather satisfactory working ar- 
rangement. 


SIGNING THE AGREEMENT 


The signing, on October 19, 1950, of the 
agreement between the governments of Iran 
and the United States to engage in technical 
collaboration under the Point IV program was 
the first agreement to be signed under this 
legislation. A large number of officials of both 
countries witnessed the signatures and every- 
one present had the feeling that this historic 
occasion presaged a new era of cooperation and 
inaugurated a period of active collaboration 
that would be of tremendous benefit to each 
country. 

The agreement provided that the coopera- 
tive projects should be directed by a seven-man 
commission, designated as “The Iranian-United 
States Joint Commission for Rural Improve- 
ment,” which first met the day the agreement 
was signed. The personnel of the Commission 
was to consist of four Iranians and three 
Americans, with the Chairman being Minister 
of Agriculture, Ibrahim Mahdavi. The other 
Iranian members were to be the Minister of 
Health, Dr. Jehanshah Saleh; the Minister of 
Education, Dr. Seyid Shamseddin Jazayeri; 
and the Director-General of the Seven-year 
Plan Organization, Dr. Muhammad Nakkai. 
The head of the American group was the 
United States Ambassador, Henry F. Grady, 


who was to name the other two American 





® Franxiin S. Harris, formerly President of the Utah State Agricultural College, was the first Tech- 
nical Director of the Commission for Rural Improvement in Iran. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEWS 


members, (Dr. Robert M. Carr and Mr. C. 
Edward Wells, both of the Embassy Staff). 


THE TECHNICAL STAFF 


At this first meeting the author was elected 
as Technical Director of the Commission and 
Professor Hoyt J. B. Turner was made Su- 
pervisor of Field Activities. The former had 
previously been President of the Utah State 
Agricultural College and, eleven years pre- 
viously, had spent a year in Iran as Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Iranian government under 
the administration of Reza Shah Pahlevi. Pro- 
fessor Turner had been a member of the 
faculty of the University of Georgia and had 
had several years of experience in cooperative 
work in China and South America. 

They had been sent to Iran several months 
earlier by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as a mission of technical collabora- 
tion between Iran and the United States. 
Their activities in Iran had been somewhat 
informal pending the signing of a definite 
agreement. 

The Joint Commission early announced a 
policy of working on the village level rather 
than confining its efforts to advising higher 
officials in the various Ministries. For a long 
time Iran has used the services of numerous 
foreign technical experts in many of its gov- 
ernment departments. Too often these special- 
ists had confined their activities to the depart- 
ments, where they had been in touch with only 
the higher officials. They rarely went into the 
field, where the real problems are found and 
where the solutions must ultimately be made. 

The files of the various Ministries were full 
of learned reports by foreign experts who gave 
advice to the government on every phase of 
its activities, but usually nothing was done to 
put the recommendations into operation. Fre- 
quently, this resulted from the fact that no 
funds were available to implement the sugges- 
tions that had been offered. Money had been 
found to make a survey and to pay for the 
report, but nothing was available for actual 
operations. 

In many cases no action was taken because 
of a change in administrative officials, a phe- 
nomenon not peculiar to Iran. Rather than 
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give their predecessors credit for doing some- 
thing the new ones might hire experts of their 
own to prepare recommendations which they 
could embody in their own programs. 

With a knowledge of these facts in mind, 
it is not difficult to understand why this Com- 
mission, made up of four capable Iranian offi- 
cials of high rank, and three Americans intent 
on spending United States funds wisely, estab- 
lished a policy of using the Point IV funds to 
aid directly the people who are in need. 

The Technical Director and the Field Su- 
pervisor were instructed to select a limited 
number of villages that could serve as demon- 
stration centers for larger surrounding areas. 
Obviously it would be impossible to work in 
all of the 40,000 villages of Iran, or even to 
visit all of them. It was thought, therefore, 
that from certain strategically located key 
centers the demonstrations could radiate to 
surrounding villages. 


THE FIRST VILLAGE 


The first village to be selected as a demon- 
stration center was Isfahanak, a few miles 
from Isfahan, the great industrial and artistic 
center of Iran. Not far from the center of the 
country, the area is served by the Zayandeh 
Rud river, one of the most dependable sources 
of irrigation water in Iran. In general, the 
soil is fertile, having been derived largely from 
the disintegration of limestone and the climate 
is adapted to the raising of a wide variety of 
field crops and many fruits and vegetables 
while the neighboring highlands support abun- 
dant grazing. 

Since ancient times, the Isfahan area has 
been an important center of agriculture, but 
it attained its greatest prominence in the time 
of Shah Abbas the Great, who in the sixteenth 
century made it his capital. During this period, 
the natural resources were developed, struc- 
tures of rare architeetural beauty were erected 
and many arts and industries were brought 
to a high state of perfection. So famous was 
this region that a common saying was that, 
“Tsfahan is half the world and more.” 

Located down the river from the main city, 
Isfahanak is in a region where the supply of 
river water is too scant for best crop produc- 
tion. It needs to be supplemented by water 











ECONOMIC REVIEWS 


The Beginnings of Point IV Work in Iran 
Franklin S. Harris 


HE TECHNICAL collaboration pro- 

gram carried on by the United States gov- 
ernment in various countries has gone through 
an interesting evolution. The idealism that has 
usually characterized this “land of the free” 
has led naturally into the concept that one 
nation might be “its brother’s keeper” in cer- 
tain situations where the welfare of each nation 
was at stake. 

A number of years ago the American 
Congress authorized appropriations to carry 
on technical assistance in countries of Latin 
America, but this aid was restricted to the 
Western Hemisphere. The idea that technical 
assistance might well become world wide was 
voiced by President Truman as point four of 
his Inaugural Address of January 20, 1949. 
Accordingly known as Point IV, the Act for 
International Development, passed on June 5, 
1950, provides for the expenditure of United 
States government funds in countries which 
have applied for this assistance. 

Since the close of World War II, it has 
become evident that because of the location of 
Iran, its resources, and the financial condition 
of the people, that land is one of the most 
critical areas in matters affecting world peace 
and security. It is not necessary at this time to 
discuss reasons for this situation. We assume 
that all who are familar with the international 
scene will concede the critical nature of Iran, 
which has played so many important roles since 
Cyrus the Great conquered Babylon nearly 
2500 years ago. 

All who are informed regarding conditions 
in the Middle East are aware of the help that 
the countries there might derive from the tech- 
nical advances of the modern world. These 


factors formed the basis for the selection of 
Iran as a country with which to carry on tech- 
nical collaboration. The present article outlines 
the steps by which this cooperative effort came 
to its present rather satisfactory working ar- 
rangement. 


SIGNING THE AGREEMENT 


The signing, on October 19, 1950, of the 
agreement between the governments of Iran 
and the United States to engage in technical 
collaboration under the Point 1V program was 
the first agreement to be signed under this 
legislation. A large number of officials of both 
countries witnessed the signatures and every- 
one present had the feeling that this historic 
occasion presaged a new era of cooperation and 
inaugurated a period of active collaboration 
that would be of tremendous benefit to each 
country. 

The agreement provided that the coopera- 
tive projects should be directed by a seven-man 
commission, designated as “The Iranian-United 
States Joint Commission for Rural Improve- 
ment,”’ which first met the day the agreement 
was signed. The personnel of the Commission 
was to consist of four Iranians and three 
Americans, with the Chairman being Minister 
of Agriculture, Ibrahim Mahdavi. The other 
Iranian members were to be the Minister of 
Health, Dr. Jehanshah Saleh; the Minister of 
Education, Dr. Seyid Shamseddin Jazayeri; 
and the Director-General of the Seven-year 
Plan Organization, Dr. Muhammad Nakkai. 
The head of the American group was the 
United States Ambassador, Henry F. Grady, 
who was to name the other two American 





® Franxuin S. Harris, formerly President of the Utah State Agricultural College, was the first Tech- 
nical Director of the Commission for Rural Improvement in Iran. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEWS 


members, (Dr. Robert M. Carr and Mr. C. 
Edward Wells, both of the Embassy Staff). 


THE TECHNICAL STAFF 


At this first meeting the author was elected 
as Technical Director of the Commission and 
Professor Hoyt J. B. Turner was made Su- 
pervisor of Field Activities. The former had 
previously been President of the Utah State 
Agricultural College and, eleven years pre- 
viously, had spent a year in Iran as Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Iranian government under 
the administration of Reza Shah Pahlevi. Pro- 
fessor Turner had been a member of the 
faculty of the University of Georgia and had 
had several years of experience in cooperative 
work in China and South America. 

They had been sent to Iran several months 
earlier by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as a mission of technical collabora- 
tion between Iran and the United States. 
Their activities in Iran had been somewhat 
informal pending the signing of a definite 
agreement. 

The Joint Commission early announced a 
policy of working on the village level rather 
than confining its efforts to advising higher 
officials in the various Ministries. For a long 
time Iran has used the services of numerous 
foreign technical experts in many of its gov- 
ernment departments. Too often these special- 
ists had confined their activities to the depart- 
ments, where they had been in touch with only 
the higher officials. They rarely went into the 
field, where the real problems are found and 
where the solutions must ultimately be made. 

The files of the various Ministries were full 
of learned reports by foreign experts who gave 
advice to the government on every phase of 
its activities, but usually nothing was done to 
put the recommendations into operation. Fre- 
quently, this resulted from the fact that no 
funds were available to implement the sugges- 
tions that had been offered. Money had been 
found to make a survey and to pay for the 
report, but nothing was available for actual 
operations. 

In many cases no action was taken because 
of a change in administrative officials, a phe- 
nomenon not peculiar to Iran. Rather than 
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give their predecessors credit for doing some- 
thing the new ones might hire experts of their 
own to prepare recommendations which they 
could embody in their own programs. 

With a knowledge of these facts in mind, 
it is not difficult to understand why this Com- 
mission, made up of four capable Iranian offi- 
cials of high rank, and three Americans intent 
on spending United States funds wisely, estab- 
lished a policy of using the Point IV funds to 
aid directly the people who are in need. 

The Technical Director and the Field Su- 
pervisor were instructed to select a limited 
number of villages that could serve as demon- 
stration centers for larger surrounding areas. 
Obviously it would be impossible to work in 
all of the 40,000 villages of Iran, or even to 
visit all of them. It was thought, therefore, 
that from certain strategically located key 
centers the demonstrations could radiate to 
surrounding villages. 


THE FIRST VILLAGE 


The first village to be selected as a demon- 
stration center was Isfahanak, a few miles 
from Isfahan, the great industrial and artistic 
center of Iran. Not far from the center of the 
country, the area is served by the Zayandeh 
Rud river, one of the most dependable sources 
of irrigation water in Iran. In general, the 
soil is fertile, having been derived largely from 
the disintegration of limestone and the climate 
is adapted to the raising of a wide variety of 
field crops and many fruits and vegetables 
while the neighboring highlands support abun- 
dant grazing. 

Since ancient times, the Isfahan area has 
been an important center of agriculture, but 
it attained its greatest prominence in the time 
of Shah Abbas the Great, who in the sixteenth 
century made it his capital. During this period, 
the natural resources were developed, struc- 
tures of rare architeetural beauty were erected 
and mary arts and industries were brought 
to a high state of perfection. So famous was 
this region that a common saying was that, 
“Tsfahan is half the world and more.” 

Located down the river from the main city, 
Isfahanak is in a region where the supply of 
river water is too scant for best crop produc- 
tion. It needs to be supplemented by water 
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from wells or other sources, a condition some- 
what similar to more than 80 villages in the 
vicinity. When the Iranian and American offi- 
cials made their first visit to Isfahanak, they 
were unanimous in their opinion that this 
would be an excellent demonstration center, 
for its location was such that its accomplish- 
ments could easily be observed by people from 
a wide and important area. 

Those who were responsible for the Point 
IV program in Iran had at that time decided 
to specialize in three fields: education, health 
and agriculture. Isfahanak offered challenges 
in all. Formal education was non-existent in 
this particular village and no school of any 
kind had ever been held there. The very few 
villagers who could read and write had learned 
these skills elsewhere. All of the children were 
growing up entirely illiterate. 

The health of the people was in an appalling 
state with almost all of the inhabitants suffer- 
ing from malaria. The main buildings of the 
village had served as a fort during the Afghan 
invasions of more than two hundred years ago. 
A water moat, dug around the buildings, had 
never been filled up, and continued, during 
most of each year, to be a reservoir for stag- 
nant water and an ideal breeding place for 
mosquitos. The whole aspect of the surround- 
ings was one of filth and squalor, largely re- 
sulting from this enervating malady. Domestic 
animals were not segregated from the people 
and no adequate provisions were made to pre- 
vent the excreta of both from contaminating 
the culinary water supply. Tremendous im- 
provements in sanitary and health conditions 
were possible with very little effort. 

One of the first acts of rehabilitation was 
the digging of a drain to carry away the excess 
of mosquito-breeding water and convey it to 
land where it would be useful. Next came the 
building of a simple bath house which. the 
village had never possessed. 


THE FIRST SCHOOL 


A decidedly important step at Isfahanak was 
the establishment of a school. Since no regular 
school building was available, one of the Iran- 
ian members of the Point IV staff who had 
majored in building construction at an Ameri- 
can agricultural college was assigned the task 
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of putting an old building on the village prop- 
erty into such a condition that it could serve 
as a school. This included the digging of a 
well, preparation of school furniture, and in- 
stalling sanitary facilities in the building. 

Another member of the Iranian staff who 
had majored in horticulture and gardening in 
American schools was given charge of a school 
garden. Here students were taught something 
about modern agriculture. It was surprising to 
note the enthusiasm with which these children 
entered into this school-garden project. Many 
of them had thought of school as something 
entirely remote from their interests, but now 
when they saw activities related to their lives 
they were willing to be pupils. 

The regular school work was operated under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Education, 
the curriculum fitting into the regular program 
for rural schools. Point IV funds were used 
for materials in visual education and for special 
items to bring the program in line with the 
newest in modern education. The school be- 
came so popular that before long children from 
neighboring villages sought admission and the 
facilities were taxed to their limit. 

As an outgrowth of the school garden, ex- 
perimental plats were laid out to test various 
field and garden crops. Dr. H. G. Geib, agri- 
cultural attache of the American Embassy, 
made available many valuable seeds which he 
had obtained from the United States and 
which greatly extended the value of the tests. 
Director Atai of the Agricultural College at 
Karaj had for many years veen collecting 
samples of the best grains he could find in 
Iran as well as from other countries. Some of 
these were planted to increase the supply so 
that these superior strains might be more 
available. 


DIFFICULTIES 


Plans were made by Point IV officials and 
the Minister of Agriculture to improve many 
of the physical conditions at Isfahanak. Heavy 
machinery was requested from the United 
States to help with the drainage system, to 
build better roads and to deepen the main 
canal from the river. This would make it 
possible to secure more water to soak up the 
subsoil when the river was high. Thus water 
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would be stored in time of plenty for use 
during the dry part of the year. 

Before this heavy equipment could be de- 
livered, however, the seeds of dissension were 
sown and the program at this pioneer village 
was retarded. When word was spread that 
this village-improvement work was proceeding 
so favorably, certain powerful interests in the 
Isfahan area became aware that this program 
would greatly benefit any area where it was 
conducted. Requests began coming in to have 
the demonstration center changed to villages 
in which the petitioner had a personal interest, 
or which he considered a better location than 
Isfahanak. Whatever the motives of those who 
agitated for a change in location, the discussion 
became so heated that it finally reached the 
heads of government in Tehran. The state- 
ment was made that Isfahanak was privately 
owned and that some one would benefit per- 
sonally if this village were used. 

Such a statement reached the Council of 
Ministers and they issued a decree that wher- 
ever funds of the Iranian government were 
involved in this program, privately-owned 
villages should not be used as demonstration 
centers. When word of this action reached the 
Joint Commission, they directed the Technical 
Director and the Field Supervisor to curtail 
the work at Isfahanak. As a result, many of 
the plans for improving the village were 
suspended. 

Some time after this, the Minister of 
Education was replaced as Minister by Dr. 
Zanganeh, Dean of the Law School of the 
University of Tehran. As a new member of 
the Joint Commission, he interested himself in 
Isfahanak, since this village belonged to an 
endowment which he, as Minister of Educa- 
tion, had to administer. After making a study 
of the legal questions involved, he reported 
that this village did not come under the re- 
striction imposed by the Council of Ministers, 
since no individual would personally benefit 
from improvements there. The Commission 
accepted this point of view and removed its 
previous prohibition of expanding the demon- 
stration work there. This restored Isfahanak 
to good standing as a center of cooperative 
work. In the meantime, however, other centers 
had been selected and the early momentum of 
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the work in this pioneer center was never 
regained. 


THE SECOND CENTER 


Kamalabad, which is situated about fifty 
kilometers west of Tehran on the main high- 
way, was the second village to be selected as 
a demonstration center. It had some desirable 
features not possessed by Isfahanak: it was 
somewhat larger, it belonged entirely to the 
Department of Agriculture, hence no question 
of title could be raised ; and it was situated so 
as to be more easily available to visitors than 
most other villages. 

A survey of this village showed many ways 
in which the health, educational and agricul- 
tural conditions could be vastly improved by 
the facilities and technicians available in the 
Point IV program. No school of any kind had 
ever been held in the village. Bathing facilities 
had never been completed. Most of the irriga- 
tion water during the high water season came 
from a canal which derived its supply from 
the Karaj river. The main canal and all the 
smaller ditches were doing much damage to 
the soil by washing. They were not properly 
laid out and they lacked barriers to reduce the 
velocity of the stream. 

Even though the soil and climate were 
adapted to the raising of garden vegetables and 
fruits, practically none had been planted and 
the farmers and their families were restricted 
to a much poorer diet than would have been 
possible with better planning and a little more 
effort. Parts of the village were encumbered 
by old walls and ruined buildings which occu- 
pied valuable space. Without proper machinery, 
slow hand methods of digging ditches and 
demolishing ruins were employed but this 
cleaning up was accomplished in due time. 
An old adobe storage house was reconstructed 
into a suitable school building with three class 
rooms. A well was dug near the school build- 
ing to provide safe culinary water and an area 
was leveled for a playground and considerable 
playground equipment was made available. 
This served as a great stimulus in popularizing 
the school program. 

The school garden at Kamalabad lacked 
some of the experimental phases that were 
carried on at Isfahanak, but, in its limited way, 
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it enhanced the practical aspects of the school 
program. An egg-hatching project, supervised 
by one of the Iranian technicians, greatly in- 
creased the interest of the entire village in the 
possibility of improving the quality of the 
poultry. The stimulation of planting vegetable 
gardens and improvement of orchards made 
possible a more varied diet for the villagers. A 
bath house, planned for some time, was made a 
reality. Point IV technicians made changes in 
the plans and Point IV funds secured equip- 
ment to improve greatly the bathing facilities. 

One of the really important projects that 
contributed to the improvement of Kamala- 
bad was the spraying of all the houses and 
other structures with D.D.T. to eliminate the 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes. While this village 
is not in the area most afflicted by malaria, it 
did have some of this dread disease and the 
spraying gave a great feeling of relief to the 
inhabitants. 

Thus, Isfahanak and Kamalabad were two 
villages where the Point IV program did some 
of its pioneering in the three branches of 
service to which it had set itself. In the mean- 
time, other areas were examined. A study was 
made of Shabankareh near Bushire on the 
coastal plain of the Persian Gulf where a 
group of villages are served by a government 
irrigation project, with dates and wheat as the 
principal crops. A school had been opened and 
its principal teacher was a young man who had 
taken the course in agricultural education given 
by Point IV technicians and others at the 
Agricultural College at Karaj during the pre- 
vious summer. He was applying the modern 
techniques that he had learned there and his 
school garden was excellent. When inquiry 
was made as to the reasons why there were no 
girls in school, the Point IV representatives 
were informed by the two chief Khans of the 
area that the people of the region were very 
much opposed in principle to any school for 
girls. A rather extensive experiment in the 
best methods of irrigating wheat on the coastal 
plain was set up by Point IV technicians at 
Shabankareh where the proper use of irrigation 
water is certainly one of the greatest problems 
confronting the farmers. 


THE LOCUST CAMPAIGN 


Later in the season, when the locust plague 
threatened the crops of Southern Iran, Point 


IV specialists, headed by W. B. Mabee and 
his flying staff, saved the date crop of Shaban- 
kareh with the poison which was sprayed over 
the tops of the trees from airplanes. 

The locust-control program in Iran is one 
of the pieces of work of which Point IV is 
most proud. Early in the spring of 1951 it 
became evident that locusts were coming in 
from India and Arabia in larger numbers than 
usual. The Iranian Ministry of Agriculture 
was concerned and began its work of trans- 
porting poison bait to the critical areas in the 
ostans of Fars, Kerman, and Khouzistan. Point 
IV officials and the agricultural attache of the 
American Embassy made a trip through the 
sections where locust swarms had been ob- 
served. They found much activity on the part 
of the Ministry and everyone thought the 
problem was in hand. 

A few weeks later, however, it developed that 
that the infestation was much more serious than 
had at first been expected and a national calam- 
ity was feared. Cries of alarm from many sec- 
tions poured into Tehran. Hussein Ala, Prime 
Minister, at a meeting in his office with repre- 
sentatives of the American and British Embas- 
sies and some other foreign legations, explained 
the seriousness of the situation and asked for 
suggestions and help from the foreign govern- 
ments. After some discussion, it was explained 
that Point IV funds might be drawn on and 
that the United States had well-trained tech- 
nicians with experience in poisoning locusts by 
spraying from airplanes. Representatives of 
the other countries gave suggestions, but none 
seemed prepared to render the prompt assist- 
ance demanded by the emergency. 

Ambassador Grady cabled the situation to 
Washington and urged prompt action on the 
part of his government. The response was 
immediate. Within a few days large transport 
planes conveying small spraying planes, trained 
operators and poison were on their way. Mr. 
Mabee, who was in charge of United States 
locust control in Nevada, was placed in charge 
of the project in Iran. 

Everyone was surprised and elated at the 
speed of action. The Iranian Ministry of 
Agriculture set up a special organization to 
cooperate with the Americans. When the per- 
sonnel, equipment and supplies arrived, they 
went into action at once, since the locusts 
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were already beyond the control of the local 
facilities. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company placed its 
facilities at the disposal of the campaign, and 
almost before the public was aware, poison 
spray was being spread over locust swarms in 
a number of the most critical areas. Dead 
locusts lay on their backs in the grain fields 
or tumbled from tall date palms by the mil- 
lions. Those in charge of the program became 
aware that the threatened calamity had been 
averted. Cooperation among several agencies 
had triumphed over a plague which frequently 
had been the winner in the contest that has 
been going on during most of the period of 
human history. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


By July, 1951, the Joint Commission had 
decided to start activities in each of the ten 
ostans of the country and the officials of Point 
IV were busy investigating the best places to 
establish these headquarters. 

The health activities began with the arrival 
of Dr. Emil E. Palmquist, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Public Health and Assistant Director 
of Point IV, and Frederick F. Aldrige, Senior 
Sanitary Engineer. Very soon a number of 
physicians, sanitary engineers and nurses began 
to arrive and the health work in the various 
villages commenced. 

Cooperative work with the Iranian Minis- 
try and the World Health Organization be- 
came effective in such projects as malaria 
control. The facilities of Point IV in securing 
D.D.T. and other necessary materials and 
equipment did wonders in making more effec- 
tive the cooperating agencies. They had been 
very much limited in their service by the lack 
of foreign exchange with which to secure 
materials that had to be imported. 

During the autumn of 1951 the services of 
Mr. John G. Evans were secured as Director 
of Rural Improvement, and before the close 
of the year Mr. William E. Warne, former 
Assistant Secretary of the United States De- 
partment of Interior, with extensive adminis- 
trative experience, became Country Director 
of the Point IV work in Iran. In the meantime 
the author became Technical Advisor to the 
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Ambassador on Point IV activities and Pro- 
fessor Turner was given charge of the program 
in education. 

By the middle of the autumn, the United 
States Congress had passed the bill appropri- 
ating money for the technical collaboration 
program for the fiscal year 1951-52. This made 
available greatly increased funds, and as a 
result the program moved forward by leaps 
and bounds. Technical personnel in health, 
education, agriculture and industry began ar- 
riving rapidly and equipment soon came in a 
steady flow. 

One of the major problems was to assemble 
the teams of specialists for the various ostans 
and to give them the necessary orientation to 
prepare them for a particular region. The 
securing of suitable living quarters for the 
families of the specialists was no small task. 
The recruiting of Iranian seconds for the 
specialists, the securing of capable translators, 
chauffeurs, mechanics and clerical help all took 
much time. Consequently, the months slipped 
by before the various teams became firmly 
established in the field. 

The availability of increased funds and an 
enlarged staff meant much to the extension of 
the Point IV work in Iran. It needed no 
longer to be confined to a few villages and 
projects. Its scope could now become nation- 
wide. Within two years of the signing of the 
first agreement, all of the ten ostans of the 
country had been contacted, and actual projects 
of a highly constructive nature were being 
carried out in most of them. 

These projects embodied not only the three 
original fields of work, but they were extended 
to include many other activities that were 
designed to promote the welfare of the na- 
tion. The authorized program covered various 
branches of agriculture, health, education, 
water development, industries, labor, transpor- 
tation, communication, housing, mining, me- 
teorology, business, and other phases of the 
national economy. 

These were critical days for the Iranian 
government and as a result many changes were 
made in the personnel of the Cabinet Minis- 
ters and other officials. This meant that the 
persons who served as ex officio members of 
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the Joint Commission changed frequently. 
Naturally the new members required time to 
familiarize themselves with what had been 
done and with the plans for future work. 

In spite of changes in the Iranian personnel, 
one could not help but be thrilled by the 
enthusiasm with which the new officials en- 
tered upon their duties, and the seriousness 
with which they tackled problems that arose. 
The American members of the Point IV staff 
were shown a good example of devotion to 
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country by the Iranian personnel and the work 
marched steadily forward. 

Although the first two years were con- 
sumed largely with the problems of pioneering, 
they showed many constructive accomplish- 
ments. A fine technical staff was assembled, 
vast quantities of equipment and supplies were 
made ready and numerous projects throughout 
the country began to bear fruits that will mean 
much to the health, the education, and the 
standard of living of the entire nation. 





A Policy of Conservation for,the Caspian 
Forests of Iran 


Henry S. Kernan 


HE NEEDS WHICH arise from mod- 

ern industry reach to the furthest corners 
of the earth. Their profound and immediate 
effect upon natural resources creates problems 
which many countries have been unable to 
solve fast enough to safeguard those resources. 
Forests, particularly, come under great and 
sudden pressures. Their harvest is compara- 
tively simple and profitable ; and their products 
are in immediate and wide demand. The 
temptation, therefore, to destroy them becomes 
almost irresistible to countries such as Iran 
whose forests are just coming within the orb 
of industrialization. 

Because wood has become a matter of inter- 
national concern, many nations have offered 
Iran their aid. Good will, however, is not 
enough. Iran expects to do her part; but Iran 
expects results and has developed standards to 
judge results. 

Iranians are a people of the desert and open 
range; but they are, nonetheless, concerned 
about their forests. Foreign advisers were 
brought in years ago. They came and have 
gone. Their reports were read and their advice 
was in part followed. Laws were passed, a 
forest service was organized, and the begin- 
nings of a policy set in motion. 

Yet the destruction of the forests continues. 
Iranians have lost faith in forestry as a science 


and as a profession capable of solving their 
problem. Now only a program large enough 
to save their forests can re-build their faith. 


THE FOREST AREA 


The Elburz Mountains which hook around 
the southern end of the Caspian Sea are high 
enough to create almost desert conditions on 
their leeward side. The Iranian Plateau is 
arid, and much of it is without tree growth. 
But on the north side the rain clouds drifting 
southward from the inland sea drop their 
burden upon approximately 3,300,000 hectares 
of forest land. Over about half the Elburz 
Mountains, this combination of high rainfall, 
mild climate, and long growing season have 
created a dense forest of high quality. Very 
small amounts of cypress, juniper and yew are 
found. About twelve native deciduous genera 
are abundant and produce wood whose tech- 
nical qualities are excellent. Among these are 
oak, beech, maple, Siberian elm, basswood, ash, 
ironwood, alder, walnut and boxwood. The 
soundness, size, and form of these trees are 
often superlative. Reproduction is abundant; 
growth is rapid; and volumes per unit of 
surface measure are typically heavy. However, 
no systematic investigation has been made to 
collect the information necessary for their 
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scientific management. This Caspian forest is 
one of the last areas in the world where are 
found extensive tracts of temperate-zone hard- 
woods in a primeval condition. 

Until the outbreak of World War II, the 
forests were relatively untouched by the turbu- 
lence of Iranian history. In this respect they 
differ markedly from the rangelands of the 
interior which have been overgrazed for cen- 
turies. During the war, much cutting took 
place along the highways. Since then the rising 
economic activity of Iran has made greater 
and greater demands upon her forest resource. 
Destruction, as rapid and as thorough as that 
which has wrecked so many other wooded 
areas of the world, is working back of the 
highways and up the mountainsides. Within a 
few years Iran may no longer have the choice 
of a policy because the era of exploitation will 
be finished. The era of amends, late and com- 
paratively ineffective, will have begun. 

The Caspian forests, moreover, stand nearly 
alone in the Middle East. Markets for their 
products both here and in Western Europe 
are expanding and can absorb all foreseeable 
production at favorable prices. There is every 
reason to believe that this forest can, under 
proper management, become one of the most 
productive and valuable in the world. 


FOREST HOLDING LAWS 


For many centuries no owner claimed these 
lands. Only villages were owned, and certain 
grazing rights to the forest beyond were estab- 
lished. The late Reza Shah Pahlevi was the 
first to register the forest as well as the fields 
and villages in his name. At the time of his 
abdication in 1941, his personal forest estate 
covered over a million hectares and was prob- 
ably the largest in the world. 

Soon afterward an act of the Iranian Par- 
liament allowed the former owners of the 
villages to re-establish their claims and to in- 
clude the forest. Confusion and litigation have 
resulted. About ten percent is public land and 
another twenty-five percent is still considered 
to belong to the Royal Domain. Much of the 
remaining Royal Domain lands may yet pass 
into private ownership as a result of claims 
against the government, largely prompted by 
the rise of forest land values. 
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The Forest Law of January 7, 1943 gave the 
Ministry of Agriculture the responsibility and 
legal authority to manage all forest lands in 
Iran. A further decree, issued by the Council 
of Ministers on March 28, 1943, designated 
the then Forest Bureau as the legal agency for 
carrying out the forest policy of the country. 
In 1949 a drastic re-organization took place. 
The present Forest Bongah (Corporation) 
was set up and given considerable independence 
within the Ministry. Of the 900-odd em- 
ployees, some 700 are in the Caspian provinces, 
170 in Tehran, and the rest in other parts of 
the country. 

Iranian forest law is almost entirely repres- 
sive. It is principally concerned with fines, 
permits and minute definitions. There is no 
statement of general forest policy to designate 
the area to which the law applies, to define the 
role of forests and to set a standard of manage- 
ment that will ensure their protection and 
development. Nor does the forest law state the 
position and functions of the Forest Bongah. 
No clear distinction is made between state 
forest under the direct management of the 
Forest Bongah and private forests which are 
under its regulation. The question of grazing 
is largely ignored, and no payment for the 
right to make charcoal is required. Thus the 
use of the forests which is most important and 
most difficult to regulate goes entirely tax-free. 
A most serious defect is the lack of enabling 
legislation whereby the Forest Bongah can 
formulate and enforce regulations without re- 
course to court action. A revised forest law 
has been prepared and will be submitted to the 
parliament. This proposed law clarifies certain 
points but makes no fundamental change. 

In reality, neither the laws nor the regula- 
tions are observed. The tribunal before which 
infractions are brought has thousands of cases 
on the docket. It is necessarily slow to act, and 
nearly always decides against the Forest Bon- 
gah. Probably ninety percent of all charcoal 
kilns operate without permits. 


FOREST INDUSTRY 


The regular budget appropriation for for- 
estry within the Ministry of Agriculture is 
1,500,000 rials.‘ This rather meager sum must 


1 A rial has an equivalent value of approximately 
$.0125. 
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be supplemented by direct taxes on lumbering 
and by management fees, a form of financing 
which invites over-cutting and makes yearly 
planning difficult. 

Approximately 10,000,000 rials a year are 
derived from a tax of 60 rials on each cubic 
meter of wood cut for domestic use; and 
6,000,000 rials from a tax of 400 rials on each 
cubic meter cut for export. About 3,000,000 
rials are received as a management fee from 
the Royal Domain, a source which is declining 
as these lands are transferred to private owner- 
ship. About 4,100,000 rials come from the 
State Forests. It was estimated that in the 
year 1330 (1951-1952) the State received 
10,000,000 rials more from forestry than it 
spent. Various legal provisions, however, tie up 
these revenues. But they do indicate that a 
considerable amount of revenue can be had 
from the Caspian forests if they receive efficient 
management. 

In view of Iran’s progress along other lines, 
the primitive state of her forest industry is 
most astonishing. At Tamishan on the Caspian 
coast a Royal Domain sawmill with gang saws, 
steam power, and a laboring force of 300 
workers produces about 5,000 cubic meters of 
rough, green lumber a year. Using Wolman 
salts, a treating plant for railway ties operates 
at Shirgah. There are several yeneer mills, and 
some wood is sawn and hewn by hand for 
barrel staves and furniture stock. Round poplar 
poles, grown in irrigated gardens on the arid 
plateau, are used for beams and rafters. The 
total production of lumber is about 158,000 
cubic meters. 

In contrast, the charcoal industry consumes 
6,000,000 cubic meters and is, therefore, by far 
the largest drain on the forest resource. It is 
increasing very rapidly as roads are extended 
and transportation facilities become available 
and is highly destructive and inefficient. Tools 
are so primitive and poor that often large trees 
are cut and only the branches used. Of every 
twenty tons of wood cut, barely one ton reaches 
the market as charcoal. The kilns, of which 
there are perhaps 10,000, are of a crude mud 
construction and yield about eight percent. 
Each pays the landowner about 3000 rials a 
year and represents the permanent destruction 
of four to five hectares of forest. 


Yet living conditions for the workers are 
poor, the price of charcoal, at 1200 rials a ton, 
is high, and the quality is low. The wood- 
cutters try to increase their means by grazing 
a flock of goats on the cut-over area around 
the kiln and throughout the forest. They even 
attempt to increase the forage by girdling and 
burning the base of trees too large to cut. No 
forest can bear up against the combined force 
of cutting, grazing, girdling and fire. Nor can 
it be recreated in any reasonable length of time. 

The Forest Bongah as it is now organized, 
staffed and equipped, cannot cope with this 
situation and has, therefore, not carried out an 
effective forest policy. Particularly, the forest 
guards in charge of field work are too often 
underpaid, poorly trained, and poorly equipped. 
Furthermore, the present over-emphasis upon 
controls to the neglect of education and indus- 
try has brought about opposition to the Forest 
Bongah and distrust of its activities. 


CONSEQUENCES OF FOREST 
MISUSE 


The Caspian forests are being destroyed at 
a rate of about 45,000 hectares a year in 
exchange for an expensive supply of low-grade 
fuel which could better be had from the oil- 
fields with which Iran is so abundantly en- 
dowed. While Iran looks desperately for wood 
products and foreign exchange, while the Mid- 
dle East waits and Europe pays exhorbitant 
prices for quality oak, walnut and beech, the 
Caspian forests are burning, rotting and wash- 
ing away. 

These forests are of tremendous potential. 
They can yield all the products needed by 
Iran and supply great quantities of foreign 
exchange. The folly of allowing them to be 
destroyed without any comparable benefits is 
all too evident. 

Moreover, as the watershed cover which 
protects the head-waters of streams crossing a 
fertile and productive agricultural area is de- 
stroyed, the problems of flood control, siltation, 
erosion and drainage become more acute. A 
progressive degradation of the land results 
which no amount of effort aimed solely at the 
improvement of agricultural methods can stop. 
Eroded hillsides and silt-laden streams are 
becoming common. 
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In the Caspian provinces irrigated rice-lands 
are extensive, but they are limited by the 
amount of mid-summer water. Proper manage- 
ment of the watersheds is essential to maintain 
an even flow of clear water. Silt-laden floods 
alternating with dry streambeds can ruin this 
agriculture as surely as they have in other parts 
of the world. Sodden, malaria-infested swamp- 
lands are increasing. 

In certain places the forest actually dis- 
appears. More often, an extremely valuable 
forest is converted to a degraded cover of 
useless shrubs, vines, weeds and deformed, 
rotting trees whose value for any purpose is 
almost nil and whose recovery to productive 
form requires decades of complete withdrawal 
from all exploitation. 


THE ROLE OF TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION 


Very special circumstances have made the 
forest problem of Iran an extremely acute one 
which allows no delay. Having rightly judged 
this fact, Iran has accepted offers of technical 
aid from the Forestry Division of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations, and from the Technical Cooperation 
Administration of the United States govern- 
ment. 

The basic policy by which such a program 
can help to solve the forest problem recognizes 
that these Caspian forests are a natural re- 
source of concern to all the people of Iran. 
Their destruction may become certain unless 
public opinion is aroused, unless certain con- 
trols are applied, and unless the forests are 
industrialized concomitantly with other parts 
of the national economy. Administration, edu- 
cation and industry are each indispensable. 

Therefore only aid should be offered that is 
part of an acceptable, overall program whose 
objectives are clearly understood to be the 
conservation and scientific management of the 
Caspian forests for the benefit of the people of 
Iran. Progressively it must be taken over, 
operated and continued by Iran alone. 

Questions of forest law and forest service 
organization are the responsibility of the 
Iranian government. Foreign aid can offer 
advice, but it cannot fairly make legal reforms. 
It must not become involved in law enforce- 
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ment, nor in meeting current expenses. On the 
other hand, to supply capital equipment to the 
Forest Bongah represents a legitimate outlay. 

One condition indispensable to the success 
of a foreign aid program is that a change of 
emphasis must come about without which the 
activities of the Forest Bongah are futile and 
impossible. Controls by themselves have been 
proved useless, and alone they will only create 
hostility. 

The activities of research, education and 
service to the public must be built up to the 
point where controls are accompanied by full 
understanding and willing acceptance on the 
part of the people who are the object of these 
controls. A sense of trusteeship must develop 
in every forest owner, forest worker and Forest 
Bongah employee. Education is fully as im- 
portant as control. Education must precede, 
accompany and follow up every control in 
every instance, at all levels of the population 
and at all times. Furthermore, education must 
make use of every tool, including radio, motion 
pictures, field trips, lectures, newspaper and 
magazine articles and special exhibits. 

Efficient industrial development is also indis- 
pensable. The forest must be worth protecting 
in the eyes of an informed Iranian people, and 
it must make a full contribution to national 
welfare. Aid in this respect must fully guaran- 
tee that the industry will be efficient; that it 
will operate to the benefit of all the people; 
and that it will be managed according to the 
principles of sustained and maximum yield, 
so that the industry will become an instrument 
of national welfare and not of destruction of 
national resources. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION OF 
FORESTS 


Forest guards and rangers in any country 
work under difficult conditions because they 
are often isolated and must often enforce 
regulations which local people consider a tres- 
pass upon their rights. A forest guard or 
ranger must know his work and be of sterling 
character. He must also be well housed and 
equipped and paid. Self-esteem is part of a 
man’s equipment to make himself respected, 
and to this end physical surroundings are im- 
portant for all but a very few people. 
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The claim of the Forest Bongah that it 
cannot carry out its duties without a complete 
re-building of housing facilities is just. But if 
foreign aid is forthcoming, the maximum con- 
tribution of local labor and materials should 
be made by the Forest Bongah. Four hundred 
fifty-two buildings are needed, in addition to 
two hundred sixty transportation units and 
other equipment. Also the Forest Bongah 
should be asked to raise the salaries of the field 
personnel by fifty percent. Income from in- 
creased sale of forest products can meet this 
expense. 

A very great difficulty which impedes the 
Forest Bongah is the lack of maps. In order 
to supply accurate maps as quickly as possible, 
an aerial survey should be made using the best 
techniques. It is reasonable that other agencies 
besides the Forest Bongah should contribute 
to this project. The Army, for example, has 
already offered to do the flying. To supply 
technical aid and equipment for such a project 
is certainly a worthwhile expenditure. 

In the face of age-old rights to graze herds 
in woodlands, the Forest Bongah has been 
helpless. Theoretically it can fence off reserves 
and has in a few cases done so. But the grazing 
problem must be met head-on with enough 
equipment to make an impression. From cut- 
over areas, in particular, grazing should be 
excluded until such a time as reproduction is 
high enough and dense enough to ensure the 
perpetuation of the forest. The period would 
probably be about twenty years. 

Adjacent to villages dependent upon the 
forest for fuel and grazing, special village 
reserves should be made that will assure a 
permanent supply of forage and fuel safe from 
outside exploitation. Strips along highways 
crossing forest areas should be withdrawn from 
use and fenced. Recognizing the need of such 
reserves, the Forest Bongah has successfully 
established a few and has agreed to supply the 
labor and posts for fencing many more. But 
the wire, staples and tools must be imported 
with scarce foreign exchange. To supply such 
exchange is a very helpful and worthwhile use 
of foreign aid. 

These proposals are not the best silvicultural 
answers to the problems of grazing and local 
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fuelwood. But in Iran ideal solutions are not 
yet practical. The forest is already too heavily 
encumbered. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The greatest single factor that impedes the 
management of the Caspian forest is the lack 
of any regular and profitable outlet for forest 
products. Landowners, who hold about sixty- 
five percent, have little incentive either to 
manage their forests or even to settle the titles 
to their lands, upon which they pay no taxes 
and from which they receive little income. 

The people of Iran have decreed through 
the elected representatives that these lands 
shall be privately owned. A forestry program 
must therefore consider the point of view of 
the private landowner. It must answer the 
question as to how he can be given the incen- 
tive, the means and the knowledge to manage 
his forest land. 

The Forest Bongah now has a contract for 
managing the Royal Domain forest on a fifty- 
fifty basis. It is, therefore, the only private 
forest which receives any kind of management. 
Presumably as markets develop and as the 
Forest Bongah acquires equipment, trained 
personnel and experience, management will 
improve, and similar contracts will be offered 
to private landowners. 

As one drives across the Elburz Mountains 
or along the Caspian coast, one sees the smoke 
of charcoal kilns rising from every hillside and 
valley. These kilns have caught the imagina- 
tion of the Iranian public as has no other 
forestry problem. Many Iranians are demand- 
ing that the production and use of charcoal be 
prohibited and that the use of kerosene be 
enforced by law. 

No doubt the National Oil Company should 
make every effort to supply the country with 
petroleum products at a low price. But given 
the traditions and economic status of Iran, 
much charcoal will be bought for many years 
to come. People must not be violently deprived 
of their source of fuel. They probably do not 
burn charcoal entirely from choice. 

Nor must woodcutters be deprived of their 
livelihood. No imagination is required to per- 
ceive that they ply their trade because they 
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must and not because they so choose. Only 
forest industry can absorb the men who now 
make charcoal. But the change must not be 
too sudden. 

The facts of forest management offer an- 
other good reason why charcoal-making should 
not be stopped too suddenly. Hardwood forests 
inevitably produce quantities of cull wood 
suitable only for fuel. The Caspian forests 
especially are replete with such material. Char- 
coal can be a boon or a curse, and it is the 
business of foresters to determine which. 

The industry can be greatly improved by 
better tools, better kilns, and better cutting 
practices. Portable metal kilns are being tried, 
but Iran may have some difficulties with them. 
They involve expense which operators are not 
prepared to meet, and they do not work well 
or last long with wood of high moisture con- 
tent. On the other hand, brick is a material 
with which every Iranian peasant is familiar. 
Brick kilns are easy to construct, they work 
well with wet wood, they last longer and cost 
less than metal ones. Research in the habits of 
the kiln operators is nearly as important as 
research in kiln construction. But ideally, of 
course, the charcoal-making should be a part 
of a logging industry, making use of slash, 
culls and slabs. 

A forest products industry is of prime neces- 
sity. Without it, forest administration will not 
receive support and forest education will fall 
upon deaf ears. A minimum of three units 
should be set up in order to spread the outlet 
for logs over a large area. The units should be 
large enough to be efficient and to turn out 
products salable upon an international com- 
petitive market. They should be integrated to 
include a sawmill, dry-kiln, treating plant and 
wood distillation units. 

Such an industry is the legitimate object of 
a loan, and one could probably be had. An 
agency of the Iranian government such as the 
Seven Year Plan should be designated as the 
operating agency. Presumably once their suc- 
cess has been demonstrated, private capital will 
expand the industry. 


FORESTRY EDUCATION 


This field is less controversial than others 
and one in which foreign aid can be very 


effective. A Forest Bongah without competent 
employees and public support is as futile as a 
forest industry without management would be 
destructive. Education should be planned to 
influence every level of the population and 
should be continuous. 

The Forest Bongah has great need to train 
employees and give them a sense of pride in 
their work. To this purpose, it should operate 
a training and research center in the forest for 
men whose work is in the forest. Their needs, 
point of view and problems should be most 
important. Foreign aid could well undertake 
the guidance for such a project. 

In Iran it is the urban population, particu- 
larly of the capital, which is articulate and 
which determines policies. This population 
must be reached and influenced if forestry is 
to receive support. Many subjects are clamor- 
ing for attention and forestry must make itself 
heard. 

At the Karaj Agricultural College, a part 
of the University of Tehran, a course in for- 
estry is required of all undergraduates. A well- 
rounded general course in agricultural science 
with some work in forestry is more suited to 
the present needs of Iran than a separate 
forestry school. Field work must be added 
in order to give the students a special interest 
in forestry. As part of an over-all plan to 
strengthen the college, the forest nursery is 
being expanded and a wood technological lab- 
oratory is being built and equipped as a coop- 
erative enterprise of the College, the Seven 
Year Plan, the F.A.O. and the Technical 
Cooperation Administration. 

Specialized graduate study is now available 
through the fellowships offered by F.A.O. This 
agency has also provided three foresters as part 
of the United Nations Mission in Iran, and a 
certain amount of equipment. Other fellow- 
ships may be available from the T.C.A. 

Still, the mass of the Iranian people, the 
peasants and villagers have not been reached. 
To interest and influence them there must be 
undertaken a special program of the type which 
in some places is known as extension work and 
which has had great success. Vocational agri- 
culture teachers are the agents to carry it out 
and they should receive thorough training in 
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forestry as it relates to the problems of rural 


life. 


* * * * 


The speed and skill with which Iran can 
enforce a forest policy will have a profound 
effect upon her welfare. In few countries have 


foresters had such a clear opportunity to prove 
their worth. Only give them the means, and 
with the burning faith within them, they will 
not fail. The stage is set and the climax is ap- 
proaching—the moment of crisis, swift change 
and new directions. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Persian Prose Since 1946 
Milos Borecky 


HE LAST TIME that the Iranians, 

themselves, reviewed their modern literary 
efforts was on the occasion of the Congress of 
Writers, held at Darband near Tehran in the 
summer of 1946. The lectures on poetry and 
prose, delivered there by Professor Hikmat 
and Khanlari, respectively, together with ex- 
amples of poetry and prose and appearing 
under the title, The First Congress of Iranian 
Writers (1),* give a fine picture of the state of 
Persian literature as it was five years after 
Reza Shah’s abdication. Henry D. G. Law’s 
and Professor A. J. Arberry’s “Persian 
Writers” (2) reflects the same development 
in English translations. Since then the ever 
increasing importance of prose in the literature 
of Iran is evidenced by the appearance in 1951 
of the first anthologies concerned solely with 
modern Persian prose. Two volumes, inspired 


by Professor Sa‘id Nafisi (b. 1895/6), openly 
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propose to provide the younger generation 
with good examples of modern style, since in 
the programs of the middle and high schools 
the study of their mother tongue is limited only 
to the old classics. The volume of non-fiction 
prose, however, includes some of Nafisi’s fic- 
tion and was brought out by Iraj Afshar as 
Contemporary Persian Prose (3). 


I 

Since 1946, Sa‘id Nafisi’s principal contribu- 
tion has been The Moon of Nakhshab (4) 
which only contains popular biographies of 
prominent Iranian leaders of the first century 
after the Arab conquest but which are dressed 
up in the manner of historical novels to capture 
an audience. The number of editions, however, 
through which some of Nafisi’s books have 
run is a good indication that he still maintains 
his prominent place in modern Persian prose. 


. Nukhustin kongre-i nivisandagan-i Iran, Tehran, 1947. 

. “Persian Writers,” Life and Letters, LXIII, #148 (Dec. 1949). 

. Iraj Afshar, Nathr-i farsi-yi mu‘asir, Tehran, 1951. 

. Sa‘id Nafisi, Mah-i Nakhshab, Tehran, 1949/50. 

. Sa‘id Nafisi, Farangis, (4th edition), Tehran, 1948/49. 

Sa‘id Nafisi, Sitdragdn-i siyah, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1949/50. 
Sa‘id Nafisi, Shahkdrhda-yi nathr-i fdrsi-yi mu‘dsir, Tehran, 1951. 
. Muhammad ‘Ali Jamalzada, Yaki biid yaki nabid, (4th edition), Tehran. 
. Muhammad ‘Ali Jamalzada, Qultashan-i divdn, Tehran. 

. Muhammad ‘Ali Jamalzada, Sahrd-yi mahshar, Tehran. 

. Muhammad ‘Ali Jamalzada, Rah-i db ndma, Tehran. 


12. Muhammad ‘Ali Jamalzada, Hazdrbisha, Tehran, 1947/48. 
13. Sadiq Hidayat, Hajji Aga, (2nd edition). Tehran, 1952. 

14. Sadiq Hidayat, Dard-i dil-i Mirza Yadu-l-lah, Tehran, 1950. 
15. Sadiq Hidayat, Si gatra khiin, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1951. 
16. $adiq Hidayat, Sag-i vilgard, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1951. 
17. Sadiq Hidayat, Sdya-i raushan, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1952. 
17a. Sadiq Hidayat, Baf-i kiir, (4th edition), Tehran, 1952. 

17b. Mahdi Hamidi, Daryd-yi gauhar, Tehran, 1951. 





® Mixo$ Borecky, reference librarian in the Near East section of the Library of Congress, formerly was 
counsellor of the Orientalia division of the National and University Library in Praha, 1931-1947. This 
review has been made available through the courtesy of the American Council of Learned Societies and is 
part of a full study which also includes poetry and drama. 

* Numbers refer to numbers in the accompanying list of books. 
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. ‘Ali Dashti, Ayydm-i mahbas, (3rd edition), Tehran, 1948. 

. ‘Ali Dashti, Fitna, (3rd edition), Tehran, 1948. 

. ‘Ali Dashti, Sdya, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1949/50. 

. Muhammad Mas‘ud, Tafrihdt-i shab, (6th edition), Tehran. 

. Muhammad Mas‘id, Ashraf-i makhliqdt, Tehran, 1948. 

. Muhammad Mas‘iid,Gulhd-i ki dar jahannum miriiyad, Tehran. 

. ‘Ali Akbar Kasma‘i, Jahannum darra, Tehran, 1947. 

. Muhammad Hijazi, Humd, (3rd edition), Tehran. 

. Muhammad Hijazi, Parichihr, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1949/50. 

. Muhammad Hijazi, Zibd, Tehran, 1948. 

. Muhammad Hijazi, Mahmiid dgdrd vakil kunid, Tehran, 1952. 

. Muhammad Hijazi, A‘ina, (6th edition), Tehran, 1951. 

. Muhammad Hijazi, Sdghar, Tehran, 1952. 

. Muhammad Hijazi, 4hang, Tehran, 1952. 

. Muhammad Hijazi, Andisha, Tehran, 1952. 

. Fakhru-d-din Shadman, Taskhir-i tamaddun-i firangi, Tehran, 1948. 

. Fakhru-d-din Shadman, Tdriki u riishand‘i, Tehran, 1950/51. 

. Buzurg ‘Alavi, Nadmahd va ddastanhd-yi digar, Tehran, 1951/52. 

. Buzurg ‘Alavi, Panjadh u si nafar. 

. Sadiq Chibak, Khaima-i shabbdzi, Tehran, 1945. 

. $adiq Chibak, Antar-i ki litiyash murda bud, Tehran, 1949. 

. Jalal Al-i Ahmad, Az ranj-i ki mibarim, Tehran, 1947. 

. Jalal Al-i Ahmad, Sitdr, Tehran, 1948/49. 

. Jalal Al-i Ahmad, Zan-i ziyddi, Tehran, 1952. 

. Shirazpir Partau, Ddstdnhd, Tehran, 1950/51. 

. Shirazpir Partau, Kdm-i shir, Tehran, 1946. 

. Shirazpir Partau, Haft chihra, Tehran, 1950/51. 

. Nizim Vafa, Gudhashtahd, Tehran, 1951. 

. Nizam Vafa, Pirizi-yi, Tehran, 1951. 

. Faridin Tavallali, A4t-tafdsil, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1952. 

. Faridin Tavallali, Kdrvdn, Tehran, 1952. 

. Husayn Masriir, Dah nafar Qizilbash, 2 vols., Tehran, 1949-1950. 

. Muhammad Bagqir Khusravi, Shams u Tughrd, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1950/51. 
. Muhammad Bagir Khusravi, Mdri-yi Venisi, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1950/51. 
. Muhammad Bagir Khusravi, Tughril u Humd, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1950/5r. 
. Rahimzada Safavi, Ddstdn-i Sahrbdnu, 3 vols., (2nd edition), Tehran, 1948/49. 
. Nasiru-d-din Shah Husayni, Shardra-i khdmiish shuda, Tehran, 1949. 

. Nasiru-d-din Shah Husayni, Nay-i zard va chand ddstdn-i digar, Tehran, 1951. 
. Muhammad Husayn Adamiyyat, Dilirdn-i Tangistan, (4th edition), Tehran, 1948. 
. ‘Ali Jalali, Shabhd-yi Babil, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1948. 

. Ibrahim Mudarrisi, Panja-i khinin, Tehran. 

. Ibrahim Mudarrisi, ‘Ariis-i Madd‘in, Tehran. 

. Ibrahim Mudarrisi, Paik-i ajal. 

. Ibrahim Mudarrisi, Dukhtar-i Qafgdz, (2nd edition), Tehran. 

. Ibrahim Mudarrisi, ‘Ishq-i shim. 

. Lutfu-l-lah Taraqqi, Shabhd-yi Baghdad, 2 vols., Tehran, 1952. 

. Lutfu-l-lah Taraqgqi, ‘Ishqgbdzihd-yi Ndsiru-d-din shah, (5th edition). 

. Lutfu-l-lah Taraqqi, Ma‘sima. 

. ‘Ali Kasma‘i, Zibd-yi hasiid, 2 vols., Tehran, 1952. 

. Javad Fadil, Ldrijan: ‘Ishq u khiin, Tehran, 1950. 

. Javad Fadil, Dukhtar-i yatim, (sth edition), Tehran, 1952. 

. Javad Fadil, ‘Ishq u ashk, Tehran, 1948. 

. Javad Fadil, Tagdim be-ti, Tehran, 1951. 

. Javad Fadil, Sargudhash-i Badri, Tehran, 1951. 

. Javad Fadil, Yagdna, Tehran, 1952. 

. Javad Fadil, Dukhtar-i hamsdya, Tehran, 1952. 


Nasir Najmi, Dastanhd-yi ta‘rikhi, Tehran, 1948. 


. Bihadhin (Muhammad I'‘timadzada), Dukhtar-i ra‘iyyat, Tehran, 1951. 
. Bihadhin (Muhammad I‘timadzada), Pardkanda, Tehran, 1944/45. 

. Bihadhin (Muhammad I'‘timadzida), Be-si-yi mardum, Tehran, 1948. 
. ‘Abdu-l-lah Bahrami, Bichdragdn, Tehran, 1946/47. 


‘Abdu-l-Husayn Maikada, Mdriyetd, Tehran, 1946/47. 
Jihangir Tafadduli, Hdyda, (3rd edition), 1952. 
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81. Nusratu-l-lah Kasimi, Si ndma, Tehran, 1949. 
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82. Rasi (‘Imad ‘Assar), Badsharafhd, 2 vols., Tehran, 1946-47. 

83. Muhammad Husayn Maimandinizhad, Az khdtirdt-i gudhashta, Tehran, 1952. 

84. Muhammad Husayn Maimandinizhad, Gardish-i ayydm, (2nd edition), Tehran, 1949/50. 
85. Muhammad Husayn Maimandinizhad, Umid u drzi, Tehran, 1947/48. 

86. Muhammad Husayn Maimandinizhad, Ashkhd, Tehran, 1949. 

87. Muhammad Husayn Maimandinizhad, Afsdna ast yd hagiqat?!, Tehran, 1950. 

88. Abi-l-Qasim Partav-i A‘zam, Mard-i ki rafig-i ‘Azrd‘il, Tehran. 

89. Abi-l-Qasim Partav-i A‘zam, Kdj-i Kaj, Tehran, 1946. 


go. Abi-l-Qasim Partav-i A‘zam, Sdéda, Tehran. 
91. Parviz Dariyish, Ydd-i biddr, Tehran, 1951. 


92. Abi-l-Qasim Partav-i A‘zam, Adamhd-yi md, Tehran, 1948. 
93. Abt-l-Qasim Partav-i A‘zam, Babak, Tehran, 1946. 

94. Husaynquli Katibi, Shigifahd-yi adab, Tabriz, 1947/48. 
95. Sharif (‘Abbas Yamini), Du kadkhudd, Tehran, 1951. 


96. Nasir Nazmi, Ranj, Tehran, 1951/52. 


97- Muhammad ‘Ali Afrashta & Muhammad Amin Muhammadi, Maktab-i nau, Tehran, 1952. 
98. Ahmad Tabataba‘i, Khuddydn az band rasta, Tehran, 1951. 

99. Mustafa Alamiti, Ddstdnhd-yi vdqi‘i, 2 vols., (2nd edition), Tehran, 1950. 

100. Fadlu-l-lah Muhtadi Subhi, Afsdnahd, 2 vols., Tehran, 1944-47. 

ror. Fadlu-l-lah Muhtadi Subhi, Afsdnahd-yi kuhun, Tehran, 1949/50. 

102. Fadlu-l-lah Muhtadi Subhi, Dizh-i hiishrubd, Tehran, 1951. 

103. Fadlu-l-lah Muhtadi $ubhi,Divdn-i Balkh, Tehran, 1952. 

104. Husayn Kihi-yi Kirmani, Chahadrdah afsdna az afsdnahd-yi riista‘i-yi Irdn, Tehran, 1936. 
105. Husayn Kihi-yi Kirmani, Chahdr afsdna az afsdnahda-yi riista‘i-yi Iran, Tehran, 1941. 

106. Fadlu-l-lah Muhtadi Subhi, Hajji Mulla Zulf ‘Ali, Tehran, 1947/48. 


His Farangis (5), a love story in letters, is 
in its fourth edition and The Black Stars (6), 
a collection of short stories and sketches, is in 
its second. In the latter, a western translator 
would find such characteristic pieces as 4 Pair 
of Shoes, a mockery against the veiling of 
women, The Beard, a humorous description of 
the change from the old to modern customs, 
and The Golden Skirt, a miniature of peasant 
life. 

Nafisi, in the introduction to his anthology, 
Masterpieces of Contemporary Persian Prose 
(7), developed extensively his highly personal 
view on Persian dialects and advanced his 
theories on corresponding styles in European 
literature and classical Persian poetry. Follow- 
ing a general history of Persian prose, he gave 
only the names of modern writers, classifying 
them under the headings of fiction, erudition, 
politics and translations. Only four authors 
are included: Talibof and Dihkhuda as innova- 
tors and Muhammad ‘Ali Jamalzada and Sadiq 
Hidayat as their most prominent followers. 
Talibof died some time ago and Dihkhuda 
abandoned fiction for erudition. Jamalzada 
created the modern Persian short story in 
1919/20 with his Once Upon a Time (8), 
now extant in four editions. The first and 
best of these six short stories, Persian is Sugar, 


defies translation as its humor is based on con- 
trasting the Arabo-Persian of a shaykh with 
the Europeanized tongue of a modernist. 
Jamalzada’s most mature novel, The Shep- 
herd of the Chancellery (9), reminisces about 
his youth in the little street in Tehran where 
he was born and describes the family life and 
associations there. On this idyllic backdrop, 
the moral tragedy of Hajj Shaykh Murtada 
is portrayed. Deputy of the first Majlis (the 
first Majlis has become legendary in probity 
for the present day Iranian), this wholesale 
dealer in tea and sugar is not deterred when 
a despotic magistrate tries to have him assas- 
sinated. Hajj Murtada weathers the storm of 
a demonstrative but short flight of his wife and 
is not taken in by the stratagem of a fake khan 
who wanted to marry his compromised daugh- 
ter to Hajji’s son. Losing his good name, he 
dies of grief during the first world war when 
he earns all the scorn of his fellow citizens as 
a hoarder of sugar rather than his silent partner 
who had been the real instigator of the plot. 
The villain who styled himself, khan, upon his 
arrival in Tehran and invented his fictitious 
but supposedly inherited title, ““The Shepherd 
of the Chancellery of the Holy Shrine at 
Meshed,” became rich at the end of the war, 
profited by accepting paying pupils in a board- 
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ing school which he ostensibly had founded for 
poor orphans, and died quietly in his sleep of 
apoplexy, following a feast he had given for 
ministers and other notables in his recently 
constructed sumptuous home. But for some 
exaggerated and disgusting traits in the de- 
scription of this feast, satire, humor, social 
criticism and condescending love for feeble 
human beings are well weighed throughout the 
book, and the discontent with the lighter lot 
of the unjust only strengthens the elegiac tun- 
ing of the novel. The picture of Tehran and 
its inhabitants in the first twenty years of this 
century is vivid and appealing. 

The fantasy, The Plain of Resurrection 
(10), written before but published after The 
Shepherd, requires, on the part of the reader, 
not only a good knowledge of Shiism but 
patience, too, though Jamalzada seems to be 
in good humor throughout. The happiest mo- 
ment on the way to the weighing place of 
deeds comes when the narrator hears Persian 
for the first time and sees an opium smoker. 
At the scales, a westerner would happily recog- 
nize Omar Khayyam, one of whose quatrains 
serves as a pretext for a sentimental story of 
a fallen maid. In the end, the narrator is 
pleased with Satan who speaks to him like a 
slightly modernized sufi, finds him a pretty 
corner of the earth where he makes him a new 
Robinson (rather than Adam, as he likes to 
toil), and satisfies him by granting him the 
precious gift of mortality again, after a Biblical 
dream had saved him from the temptation of 
asking for an Eve. 

Jamalzada’s The Book of the Water Chan- 
nel (11) is a purely humoristic and satirical 
counterpart of The Shepherd and is constructed 
on much the same lines as that novel. It is the 
story of the inhabitants of a dead-end street in 
Tehran who meet to agree on the repairing of 
their stopped-up water channel. After some 
comic situations, the repairs are completed and 
the inhabitants are satirized more and more 
sharply as they refuse to pay their shares. A 
harsh criticism of the national character closes 
the book which would certainly provide an 
anthologist with many well written pages. 
Jamalzada’s last publication, The Work-box 
(12), is a modernization of the old “Beggar’s 
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cups” and “Baskets,” as its curiosities are de- 
rived from western and eastern sources. 

The greater part of the literary activity of 
Sadiq Hidayat (1903-51) falls prior to the 
Congress of Writers. His last novel, Hajji 4 qa 
(13), first published in 1946/47, is a carica- 
ture of an Iranian “noveau riche,”’ who invents 
a title, Jagab, for his dead father when his own 
commercial successes have opened the doors of 
higher society. Rapacious and avaricious with- 
out compassion for his wives (too numerous 
for his age), he disinherits his elder son who 
was spoiled by education in Europe and imparts 
highly cynical advice to his younger son whom 
he wants to have become a “strong individual.” 
Admirer of Shah Reza and Hitler, Hajji Aqa 
flees to Isfahan before the Allies’ occupation 
of Tehran, but, finding after his return that 
the newly introduced democracy consists of the 
same intrigues he throve on during the whole 
of his life, he plans his candidacy for the 
Majlis. In a dream of narcosis during a sur- 
gical operation, Hajji sees himself a doorkeeper 
of the celestial palace of one of his deceased 
wives and, upon awakening, he admits to him- 
self that in this world he has been nothing 
more that the doorkeeper of his wives. The 
tragic moments in Hajji’s family life are left 
without development and Hidayat largely elab- 
orated two scenes of Hajji’s transactions with 
various people, one under the old regime and 
the other under the new. 

From the artistic point of view better things 
can certainly be found among Hidayat’s short 
stories. The Legalizer, later published under 
the title, The Complaint of Mirza Yadullah 
(14), first appeared in his collection of short 
stories, Three“Drops of Blood (15). In The 
Legalizer, one of Hidayat’s best achievements, 
the mirza had thrice said to his wife the divorc- 
ing formula so that he was obliged to look for a 
man who would marry and divorce this wife in 
order that he could remarry her. The man in 
question married but then refused to divorce 
this wife. After many years of vagabond life, 
the poor mirza tells his story by accident to this 
man who in the meantime had divorced the old 
wife but the knowledge comes too late to make 
Mirza Yadullah happy. Other short stories 
from Three Drops of Blood are The Man 
who killed his Passion which is a psychological 
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study of a young middle school teacher who 
believed he had found a guide on the sufi path 
in his older colleague but killed himself after a 
night with a strumpet when he discovered his 
supposed guide was a mean hypocrite, and Ask- 
ing Absolution which is the confession of a 
woman who out of jealousy murdered one of 
her husband’s other wives and her children but 
is finally consoled by a group of pilgrims who 
cynically declare that similar crimes had 
brought them to Kerbela. Other collections of 
Hidayat’s short stories are 4 Vagrant Dog 
(16), in which the best is Cul-de-sac, already 
translated in “Persian Writers,” and The 
Light Shadow (17), all of them published 
more than once. These contain diverse stories 
such as The Woman who lost her Husband 
which is an excellent study of country life. 

These examples which could be easily multi- 
plied show Hidayat’s social criticism though it 
seldom goes beyond a discrete and preferably a 
picturesque presentation of facts. For the ex- 
treme, he resorted to caricature rather than to 
preaching. 

In the same books, one can distinguish an- 
other type of story preoccupied with abnormal 
psychology, mystery and macabre motifs. The 
Blind Owl (17a), Hidayat’s novel most appre- 
ciated by Iranian readers, belongs to this cate- 
gory. 

II 


Dr. Mahdi Hamidi’s anthology, The Sea of 
Pearls (176), introduces a greater number of 
authors than does Nafisi’s anthology, though 
not all of them fall within the scope of this 
review. 

Among these is ‘Ali Dashti, a politician, 
whose most appreciated book, The Days of 
Imprisonment (18), is full of sociological re- 
flections and describes his various arrests, im- 
prisonments and exiles. The first appearance 
of Dashti’s Fitna (19), a book of love stories 
analyzing the psychology of married women 
in the Europeanized classes of Tehran, created 
quite a stir. The locale of some of his stories 
is Paris and his essays of various types, collected 
under the title, The Shadow (20), had the 
success of two editions in 1949. 

The journalist Muhammad Mas‘ud was 
assassinated in 1948 but three of his important 
novels exist in new editions. His first successful 


book, Amusements of the Night (21), intro- 
duces a group of comrades, originally students, 
some of whom are serving in the government 
administration and others who had been obliged 
to give up their studies because of lack of means 
of support. Their life stories are related as 
episodes on the occasion of their visits to various 
places of amusement and the general theme of 
these stories is the bad consequence of young 
men lacking money for women, though the 
novel ends with a condemnation of the school 
system which does not prepare young men for 
life. Mas‘ud’s The Noblest of Creatures (22) 
repeats the method and the theme of the 
Amusements with more stress on the evil in- 
fluence of woman as such. Each of these novels 
reflect especially the reaction of the intellectual 
lower middle class against the conditions of 
modernized: life, but they contain more invec- 
tive than art. In The Flowers That Grow in 
Hell (23), the first part of a more extensive 
composition, Mas‘ud presents in the first chap- 
ter a highly pathetic criticism of Shah Reza’s 
Iran through the image of one of Hell’s Valleys 
(the same metaphor was later used by ‘Ali 
Akbar Kasma‘i for his highly pessimistic and 
much discussed criticisms of contemporary Iran 
in The Hell’s Valley (24). In subsequent 
chapters the narrator describes his childhood 
up to the outbreak of World War I, and this 
picture of life in provincial Iran is most fas- 
cinating. 

Muhammad Hijazi is renowned for his three 
novels, entitled, after their heroines, Huma 
(25), Parichihr (26), and Ziba (27). The 
first two, originally published in the late 1920’s, 
resolve psychological problems of love by means 
of adventure. The novel, Ziba, the final third 
part of which has not yet appeared, is a story 
ostensibly taking place prior to the end of the 
Qajarian regime. Told by Ziba’s lover to his 
lawyer, it is the story of Husayn, who as a boy 
was fascinated by the respect earned by the 
leader of prayer in his small native town. Be- 
coming a student of theology in Tehran, he is 
not protected by his entirely outward and 
formal religion from seduction by Ziba, then 
mistress of an elderly high official in the Minis- 
try of Interior. Launched into an administra- 
tive career by Ziba, Husayn makes great prog- 
ress by means of the most incredible and un- 
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scrupulous intrigues, whose logic cannot easily 
be followed by a western reader. Suspended on 
account of bribery, he succeeds in mastering 
the situation, becomes leader of a rather fan- 
tastic revolutionary group, and does it all by 
means, still less credible and more unscrupu- 
lous. All the time the two lovers are held to- 
gether by their need for each other in their 
evil pursuits, e.g., Ziba wants to steal the 
jewels of a provincial governor whom she joins 
for a time, and by a devilish jealousy aroused 
every time either would improve through a 
purer love. This latter and longer part of the 
novel contains many a well-written page, is 
full of interesting details characteristic of life 
in late Qajarian times, and as a whole can be 
considered a truly Persian work. Its final 
artistic worth, nevertheless, will probably de- 
pend not only on the conclusion but also on a 
revision of the parts already published, a re- 
vision which could make the narrative less 
prolix and allow the characters to appear more 
clearly. 

In the same skeptical vein regarding politics 
as the second part of Ziba is Hijazi’s comedy 
Make Mr. Mahmud a Deputy (28), first 
given in 1949 and staged again on the occasion 
of the elections in 1952. Another successful side 
of Hijazi’s literary activity is found in his 
short essays, often enriched by the narration of 
personal experiences. From his Mirror (29) 
one could easily select some twenty charac- 
teristic stories and a few essays of more gen- 
eral scope. Poorer would be the harvest of his 
two recent books, similar in kind and entitled, 
The Cup (30) and The Melody (31). The 
Thought (32), published by the Ministry of 
Education, is a collection of examples of his 
style for college students. 

Dr. Fakhru-d-din Shadman shocked Iranians 
with his temperamentally written essay on The 
Mastering of Western Civilization (33) which 
showed the many shortcomings of his com- 
patriots in this respect. Readers, however, were 
more satisfied with his presentation of the same 
ideas in the novel, The Darkness and Light 
(34), though Shadman abandoned most epical 
motives for interminable discussions. Though 
a westerner probably would prefer the essay, 
he would find the novel contained several ef- 
fective descriptions such as the gardener’s visit 
to a country imamzada. 


The best short story writer after Jamalzada 
and Hidayat is Buzurg ‘Alavi and many of his 
best are in his third collection, The Letters 
and Other Stories (35). Among these should 
be mentioned: The Gilanian, the story of an 
escorted political prisoner’s tragic attempt to 
escape; The Renting of a House, an account 
of a poor family who are killed by their house 
falling in upon them just at the moment when 
their situation becomes unbearable; Dizashub, 
a tale of a father who starved in order to 
educate his daughter so she might become a 
midwife for their village but who was dis- 
appointed when she preferred the easy life of 
Tehran; and Five Minutes after Twelve, a 
satirical but exact picture of Iranian bureauc- 
racy. The Fifty-Three (36) is an account of 
his imprisonment under Shah Reza written 
strictly from the communist point of view. 

Sadiq Chubak raised much hope with the 
psychological and interesting stories of his 
Puppetshow (37) but the three new short 
stories, assembled under the title of the second, 
The Monkey Whose Master had Died (38), 
are disappointing because of their crude nat- 
uralism. Quite of another style is the added 
play, The Rubber Ball, a witty satire of Shah 
Reza’s despotism. 

From Our Sufferings (39) is the title of 
Jalal Al-i Ahmad’s second book of short stories, 
all of which are concerned with victims of 
political persecution. In his third, Sitar (40), 
the themes are more varied. Taking its title 
from the first story, Sitar depicts religious 
fanaticism by relating how a perfumer’s ap- 
prentice breaks the newly purchased instru- 
ment of a musician who wants to enter the 
courtyard of a mosque with it. Other stories 
were: The Scruple which treats with irony 
the difficulties of Muslim ritualism; The Sun 
on the Edge of the Roof which stresses the 
bad influence that the fasting month of Ram- 
adan has on family life; and The Rose Lacquer 
which humorously depicts the seductiveness 
of manicuring on a poor woman. The Desire 
of Power shows best Al-i Ahmad’s talent for 
psychopathological study which he further 
developed in his next book, The Superfluous 
Woman (41). The title story, dealing with a 
repudiated young woman, and the first story 
of the book, which traces the development of 
hypochondria through recently introduced 
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medical insurance, could be chosen as charac- 
teristic. 

The two-volume Short Stories (42) of Dr. 
Shirazpur Partau are appreciated by Iranians 
for the variety of their themes but display 
little skill and much vagueness whether they 
are about the past or the present. Partau’s 
novel, The Lion’s Mouth (43), rambles badly 
and his other book, Sewen Figures (44), con- 
tains biographies from Jesus to Dhabih Bihruz. 

Nizam Vafa (b. 1888), in his younger years, 
was exclusively devoted to poetry and even 
now the miscellaneous prose pieces contain- 
ing recollections and reflections in his Things 
Past (45) are often concluded in verse. Vafa’s 
didactic proclivities are likewise strongly evi- 
dent in the one hundred two scenes of his 
Victory of the Heart (46), which he believes 
to be a kind of screen play. Faridun Tavallali, 
in his two books, Definitions (47), and Cara- 
van (48), uses prose only to introduce his po- 
litical poetry which appears in the form of 
quotations for ironic explanations of title 
words in the style of the classical lexicog- 
raphers. 


III 


The picture of Persian prose of the present 
period would be incomplete if the list of au- 
thors were restricted only to those included in 
the anthologies. On the other hand, it must 
be conceded that in general the literary level 
is considerably lower the farther one gets from 
Professor Nafisi’s severe selection. 

The poet Husayn Masrur (b. 1890/91) had 
undisputed success with his historical novel, 
The Ten Qizilbashes (49), probably because 
of his fervent Shi‘a patriotism and the several 
happy descriptions of Qazvin on the decline of 
Shah Tahmasp I’s reign. This novel better 
amalgamates the hero’s life with historical 
events and other instructive material than does 
Khusravi’s trilogy, Shams and Tughra (50), 
Mary of Venice (51), and Tughril and Huma 
(52), all recently re-published. Notwithstand- 
ing all the trilogy’s naive defects, Khusravi 
excells in his narrative style and with his 
ghazal erotics has something of the grace of 
the old romancers. However, the inner life of 
Masrur’s hero and his friends remains unde- 
veloped, a failing inherited from Rahimzada 


Safavi’s Story of Shahrbanu (53) where the 
reader is overwhelmed by studies of antiquities. 

Nasiru-d-din Shah Husayni romanticizes the 
life story of the last Zand Shah Lutf ‘Ali by 
means of the old theme of falling in love in 
school, but the more his Extinguished Sparks 
(54) approaches its tragic end the more it 
resembles a simple chronicle of facts. One can 
certainly enjoy Shah Husayni’s plain style far 
more in his Yellow Flute and Other Stories 
(55) where he tells popular love legends col- 
lected from various provinces. In some in- 
stances the plot should appeal to a general 
reader and not just to one interested in folklore. 

A mere popularization of recent history is 
Muhammad Husayn Adamiyyat’s novel, The 
Braves of Tangistan (56), which defends the 
spontaneity of the anti-British movement dur- 
ing World War I. 

To other writers history serves as a pretext 
for amusing their readers with thrilling adven- 
tures, atrocities and lasciviousness. ‘Ali Jalali’s 
almost laughable Babylonian Nights (epoch of 
Xerxes) (57) reminds one very much of detec- 
tive story movies of the worst taste. Ibrahim 
Mudarrisi’s narration is best shown in his 
Bloody Claw (58), which, without reaching 
the level of a serious pathological study, is a 
biographical novel on the life of ‘Abbas the 
Great’s grandson Safi. Mudarrisi’s attempts at 
biographies of Yazdagird III, The Bride of 
Ctesiphon (59), and of Jalalu-d-din Manko- 
birti, The Messenger of Death (60), are al- 
most without any plan. The Daughter of the 
Caucasus (61) is the story of a secret political 
agent of the “Democrats” who causes, by her 
flirting, the death of two young Iranian officers 
who joined the Azerbaijanian separatist move- 
ment without inner conviction. The Sinister 
Love (62) spares the reader history but not 
criminal motivations. 

Another historical novelist, Lutfu-l-lah Ta- 
raqqi, in his Nights of Baghdad (63), involves 
the partisans of the Barmacides in such crimes 
that one can hardly help sympathizing with 
Harun al-Rashid. The Loves of Nasiru-d-din 
Shah (64), unlawful loves of two of his 
favorites, could have happened in the harem 
of any oriental despot but were more credible 
placed in more remote times. Perhaps the most 
bearable of Taraqqi’s novels is Masuma (65) 
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which is the story of the daughter-in-law of a 
Qajar noble who saves herself from Turkman 
captivity by flirting with the son of her cus- 
todian and killing him at the moment when 
she needs him no longer. ‘Ali Kasma‘i, another 
historical novelist, in his The Jealous Beauty 
(66), which is not too badly written, has 
burdened the harem of Shah Tahmasp I with 
this repulsive character. The historical novel, 
Javad Fadil’s Larijan: Love and Blood (67), 
takes place during the revolt against Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Shah in 1909, but, except for some 
pictures of country life, does not differ from 
the fairly long series of the same author’s senti- 
mental novels, 4n Orphan Girl (68), Love 
and Tears (69), Dedicated to you (70), 
Badri's Adventure (71), and The Only One 
(72), all of which are full of sensational 
crimes, imprisonments of wrongly suspected 
persons, seductions, illegitimate motherhoods, 
and dangers of prostitution. Fadil’s last novel, 
The Neighbor's Daughter (73), is again in his 
highly sentimental style and one may wonder 
whether this author, so much read by the fem- 
inine sex, is popular because of the convention- 
alism of much of society. On the whole, the 
novels cited in this section show the average 
level of Iranian illustrated weeklies. 

To return to popularized history there is 
Nasir Najmi’s Historical Short Stories (74). 
His examples of Iranian heroism in various 
epochs reproduce the sources with spirit and 
much national enthusiasm but without any 
deep artistic development. 

Bihadhin (Muhammad I'‘timadzada) _in- 
tended, in his Tenant’s Daughter (75), to give 
a social picture rather than a historical novel. 
The heroine, educated with the children of a 
rich family in Rasht in order later to become 
their servant, remains untouched either by the 
‘Ali Kuchik movement, though her father ad- 
hered to it, or by the temporary communist 
regime, until the son of the family seduces her 
under the pretext that her father had fallen into 
the hands of the government forces and that he 
would not help him otherwise. The almost 
patriarchal family life with the gradual sep- 
arating of the future servant from the children 
of the house is depicted well and with charac- 
teristic details, though the plot and its solution 
are less convincing. Also in his two books of 


short stories, Scattered Stories (76) and T'o- 
wards People (77), Bihadhin has shown more 
talent in introducing interesting themes than 
in treating them. 

‘Abdu-l-lah Bahrami, in his novel The Poor 
(78), chose for his hero a weak character who 
lost his government position in connection with 
the constitutional revolution of 1906 and then 
agreed to serve as agent for the police. Later 
a minister of justice appoints him judge but a 
change in the ministry sends him to prison for 
malpractices committed on behalf of the minis- 
ter. Freed from prison, he becomes secretary to 
the new governor of Astrakhan but the gover- 
nor’s sudden death forces the hero to become a 
correspondent of a merchant of the Tehran ba- 
zaars. He is imprisoned again when the mer- 
chant becomes bankrupt and upon release he 
learns to beg in the streets and spends the alms 
in an opium tavern. When his wife dies, he 
commits suicide rather than compromise his 
daughter who has found employment in the 
American hospital. The novel gives a wealth 
of information on Iranian life, but the author’s 
chronology is somewhat uncertain and his style 
rather monotonous. 

‘Abdu-l-Husayn Maikada’s novel Marietta 
(79) has been warmly received by Iranian 
readers, probably because of their inveterate 
fondness of moral discussions. The way in 
which the author displays his knowledge of 
European literature and history would hardly 
be found attractive to westerners, even if the 
love story, itself, were better constructed. Ji- 
hangir Tafadduli’s Hayda (80) is very near 
to Dashti’s love stories, but its eroticism is 
more physiological, both in discussions and 
descriptions. In Kasimi’s Three Letters (81), 
the lover analyzes his feelings with a highly 
romantic philosophy. Rasi (‘Imad ‘Assar), in 
his Honest Men (82), follows the path of a 
Tehran girl from seduction to prostitution, 
aiming more at sensation than at literary merit, 
and Dr. Muhammad Husayn Maimandiniz- 
had, in his Remembrances of the Past (83), 
presents the lover’s psychopathological crisis 
without sufficient preparation to make it prob- 
able. The latter author’s Passing Days (84) 
reports in detail the life of a poor middle class 
boy in a provincial town and in the sequel, 
Hope and Desire (85), one misses any matur- 
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ing of the character during his higher studies 
in and near Tehran. In The Tears (86), 
Maimandinizhad presents by means of short 
stories the theory that individual crimes and 
sins are products of society, and his book, Fairy 
Story or Truth (87), is mostly filled with 
short stories adapted from the French and 
each provided with a short introduction to ex- 
plain its moral lesson. 

In the novel, The Man Who Became 
‘Azra il’s Comrade (88), Abu-l-Qasim Par- 
tav-i A‘zam failed in his attempt to combine 
mysterious elements with the decay of a land- 
lord’s family and a naturalistic description of 
the demoralization of a village by city influ- 
ences. Far better is his novel, The Crooked 
Pine-tree (89), in which an exemplary mulla 
of Meshed, demoralized by a late love, is in- 
spired, at the moment when he wanted to 
commit a theft in the shrine of Imam Rida, 
by a vision to fell the pine-tree in his garden, 
under which he finds a treasure. The novel is 
not badly written and its picture of life in the 
most holy city of Iran is not devoid of interest. 
Partav-i A‘zam’s booklet The Simpleton (90), 
as a pamphlet against Sadiq Hidayat* and 
making a travesty of his and his friends’ style, 
is purely local but his twelve sketches, Our 
People (92), nearly all deserve attention and 
wittily reproduce various aspects of Iranian 
life. In his tragedy, Babak (93), the characters 
give history lessons to each other, whereas the 
action proceeds by means of treachery, concen- 
trated in the hands of the hero’s wife. 

Other lesser writers are Husaynquli Katibi, 
whose lyrical prose and sentimental short 
stories published under the title, The Flowers 
of Literature (94), seem to have been written 
as examples of style for young people, and 
Sharif (‘Abbas Yamini), whose novel, Two 
Village Mayors (95), also tells children how 
an exemplary boy saved money to buy school 
books and finally was appointed mayor of his 
village to replace the old illiterate one. 


* After Hidayat’s death, Parviz Dariyush, an 
anthologist of poetry, tried to trace the emerging, 
vacillating and spreading of remembrances in the 
minds of individuals and groups brought about by 
the news of their friend’s death. His Waking 
Remembrance (91), an interesting psychological 
study, failed, however, to shape the theme in good 
literary form. 


Among the many other authors in Iran, 
only a few may be mentioned. Nasir Nazmi 
in his book The Suffering (96) has turned to 
realism and perhaps the best sketch in the book 
is one entitled Jn the Lower City. Although 
better known as a realistic poet, Muhammad 
‘Ali Afrashta, together with Muhammad Amin 
Muhammadi, has published a book of ance- 
dotes, full of party spirit, under the title The 
New School (97). Ahmad Tabataba‘i in his 
The Liberated Gods (98) has sketched a trans- 
parent political allegory without any endeavor 
to fill it with epic life. True Stories (99), by 
Mustafa Alamuti, and based on reports of 
court trials, had the success of a second edition 
although the stories do not display much nar- 
rative skill. 

In any survey of contemporary Persian lit- 
erature one should not overlook Fadlu-l-lah 
Muhtadi Subhi, the teller of fairy tales for the 
Tehran broadcasting station. He is collecting 
and publishing folklore material, Fairy Tales 
(100), Old Fairy Tales (101), The Castle, 
Deprived of Reason (102), and The Tribunal 
of Balkh (103). But unlike Kuhi Kirmani in 
his Fourteen Fairy Tales from Iranian Coun- 
try Fairy Tales (104) and Four Fairy Tales 
from Iran Country Fairy Tales (105), Subhi 
is recasting the stories in the literary language. 
Subhi also has a novel, Hajji Mulla Zulf ‘Ali 
(106),which poignantly, for present day devel- 
opments in Iran, contrasts the growth of two 
country boys. One, Zulf ‘Ali, becomes successor 
to an old style mulla who married his sister 
and brought them both to Tehran. The other, 
his comrade Sayfu-l-lah, first receives enlight- 
enment from a sufi shaykh in Kerbela and, bet- 
ter still, on his way back from Kerbela he is 
further enlightened when he falls in with a pro- 
gressive but firmly orthodox compatriot. Ex- 
cept for some lengthy polemics against the 
Bahais, the novel is interesting and well writ- 
ten. 

On the whole, Persian prose of the last six 
years, even with the new editions of previous 
books, cannot boast of many mature works. 
Having wavered between formalist juggling 
and mystical dreams for centuries, Persian 
writers are developing today a surprising keen- 
ness of observation. Miniaturists by tradition, 
they will need time for the development of 
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successful compositions of a larger scope. Al- 
though systematic and regular literary criti- 
cism, which would help both authors and 
readers, is still almost lacking in Iran, the new 
editions of the last years show that a local 
standard is becoming established, and the best 
new contributions promise a sound develop- 
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ment towards national realism. From the var- 
ious popular themes it is quite evident that 
modern Persian prose reflects the nostalgia in 
Iran for the serenity of the past but everywhere 
it demonstrates the problems stemming from 
the rapid evolution of social forms throughout 
the country. 
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GENERAL 


The foreign policy of Palmerston, 1830-1841: 
Britain, the Liberal Movement and the 
Eastern Question, by Sir Charles Webster. 
London: G. Bell and Sons, 1951. xii+914 
pages. $12.50. 


Reviewed by J. C. Hurewitz 


As the subtitle indicates, Sir Charles 
Webster focuses with equal intensity on two 
major issues of foreign policy which confronted 
England in the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century: the Liberal Movement or the democ- 
ratization of government in Western Europe; 
and the Eastern Question or the sharpening 
rivalry in Europe resulting from the progres- 
sive decay of the Ottoman Empire. The present 
review is restricted to the treatment of the 
Eastern Question. 

Viscount Palmerston, whose vibrant person- 
ality attracted as many to his banner as his 
direct and trenchant language repelled, has 
been the subject of three full-length biog- 
raphies, for he was not merely a controversial 
figure but one of Britain’s ablest foreign sec- 
retaries. A sizable number of historians have 
investigated the European repercussions of the 
Eastern Question in the 1830's, which con- 
sisted essentially of Mehmed ‘Ali’s attempts 
to set himself up as an independent monarch 
in an expanded Egypt that would have em- 
braced most, if not all, of the Ottoman Empire 
in Asia. Opportunities no longer existed, it 


might have been presumed, for substantial orig- 
inal research on Palmerston’s role in handling 
the Eastern Question. Yet such is palpably not 
the case. Sir Charles has presented Palmerston 
in fresh and full perspective in this fateful 
decade. 

The secret of the author’s success lies in his 
use of Palmerston’s private papers which for 
the period covered, we are told, numbered 
“about twenty thousand pieces, mostly private 
correspondence with Ambassadors, Ministers 
and Cabinet colleagues.” This massive material 
was studied alongside the pertinent records in 
the Foreign Office archives and supplemented 
by scrutiny of parallel sources in the Staats- 
archiv at Vienna and in the Quai d’Orsay 
at Paris. Little wonder that the process of 
assembling and evaluating the documents con- 
sumed more than a half-dozen years. Unfor- 
tunately the outbreak of war in 1939 necessi- 
tated suspension of work on the book. The 
chief casualty of the enforced interruption was 
style, which bears testimony to the fact that 
the source materials had grown cold. 

The significance of Webster’s analysis for 
students of Middle Eastern diplomatic history 
can hardly be overstated. Britain had no 
clearly formulated policy toward the Ottoman 
Empire as late as the fall of 1830, when Palm- 
erston entered upon his duties in the Foreign 
Office for the first time. By the summer of 
1841, when Palmerston left the Foreign Office 
after his second term for a five-year stretch in 
the Opposition, few doubts prevailed as to 
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where Britain stood on the Eastern Question. 
The indefatigable Viscount had committed his 
government to a policy of preserving the politi- 
cal sovereignty and territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, had made these purposes the 
responsibility of the European concert, had 
secured the closing of the Turkish Straits and 
had been the prime mover in the taming of the 
the shrewd Mehmed ‘Ali. Subsequent British 
policy on the Eastern Question grew out of 
Palmerston’s principles, which survived essen- 
tially unchanged for a full generation. 

Webster traces with consummate technical 
skill the intricate details of Palmerston’s edu- 
cation in Ottoman affairs, the evolution of his 
program for the Egyptian settlement of 1841 
and the steps by which he successively over- 
came domestic and European opposition. The 
end product is devoid of the nationalistic over- 
tones of Temperley’s England and the Near 
East and far more mature and comprehensive 
than Puryear’s works. In dealing with the 
policies of the other European powers, the 
author, where he was unable to examine the 
original documents himself, put to good use 
with full attribution the available competent 
studies, particularly Mosely’s brief but indis- 
pensable Russian diplomacy and the opening of 
the Eastern Question in 1838-309. 

Precisely because of the absence of compar- 
able surveys of the internal Ottoman and 
Egyptian phases of the question, this aspect of 
the subject suffers by contrast. Admittedly, 
Sir Charles is chiefly concerned with Palm- 
erston’s efforts. Still, it cannot seriously be 
questioned that the Ottoman and Egyptian 
backgrounds are no less germane than those 
of the major European states to an inclusive 
evaluation of the British Foreign Secretary’s 
contribution to the 1841 settlement. For this 
reason the author might have taken greater 
care to check such Middle East background 
data as he has introduced into his narrative. 
Thus, the reference to the Ottoman Sultan as 
“the descendant of the Prophet” and the state- 
ment that “If Mehemet [‘Ali] became inde- 
pendent, [Sultan] Mahmud would no longer 
be sovereign of the Holy Cities on which to 
some extent his whole claim to rule the Otto- 
man Empire depended” reveal inadequate ap- 
preciation of the role of the Caliphate in 
Ottoman history. Certainly the explanation 


for the origins of the capitulatory regime is 
less simple than merely a device to enable 
European nationals “to trade in a country 
where the infidel could not be put on an equal 
footing with the true believer.” Moreover, the 
transliteration of Turkish names, not always 
consistent and almost always imprecise, is 
bound to irritate the punctilious reader. 

Nevertheless, these are minor criticisms of a 
major contribution to our understanding of the 
Eastern Question, a contribution that is des- 
tined to become a classic. 


®J. C. Hurewirtz, a specialist on Middle Eastern 
history and government, is the author of the forth- 
coming book, Middle East dilemmas: Background 
for United States Policy. 


Mustagbal al-‘alam al-‘arabi [The future of 
the Arab world]. Beirut: Dar Al-Kitab, 
1952. 273 pages. 


Reviewed by Yusuf Haikal 


Many Arab scholars are devoting a great 
deal of time and effort in an attempt to recon- 
cile differing viewpoints as to the best ways 
of achieving a better way of life for the 
people of the Middle East. The subject is 
being earnestly dealt with in writings and 
discussions, a recent example of which was a 
conference held at the American University 
of Beirut on March 31st through April 4th, 
1952. The theme of this conference was “The 
future of the Arab world” in its various 
aspects — literature, thought, economics, and 
politics. 

Professor Anis Al-Magqdisi, a prominent 
scholar of Arabic literature, spoke on “The 
present and the future of Arabic literature.” 
He first outlined the characteristics of Arabic 
literature in the past, and then, pointing out 
that modern Arabic literature is quite different, 
he described the new trends which can be 
divided into two principal classes. In the first 
the writer is objectively concerned with sub- 
jects of national, social, and spiritual impor- 
tance, while in the second type, the author is 
more interested in the technical style of his 
writing, which must be new. 

The first type aims at inducing the Arabs 
to emulate in the present their achievements 
in the past by recalling to mind their former 
grandeur and accomplishments in all fields. 
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Independence of foreign control and Arab 
unity are twin themes of this school of writing. 
Of special importance is the prominence given 
to social studies. Arabic books dealing with all 
kinds of social problems are now being pub- 
lished. Such books offer remedies and aim at 
achieving reforms in this field. A third category 
is the book with the spiritual theme. Here, 
however, most present-day writers show an 
awareness of scientific values as well as the 
metaphysical. 

The second type of modern literature con- 
sists of attempts to evolve new styles of writ- 
ing. A characteristic is a tendency of appealing 
to the mind rather than to the emotions, and 
of achieving unity in the presentation of the 
subject matter. The principal characteristic, 
however, is the freedom of form manifested, 
combined with efforts at renovating the lan- 
guage and creating new forms of expression. 

“The future of thought in the Arab world” 
was dealt with by Dr. Abdul Aziz Al-Duri, 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of 
Baghdad. He stated that modern Arabic phil- 
osophy has its roots in the eighteenth century 
when the impact of the West upon the East 
threatened the old values of the Arabs and set 
in motion a re-evaluation of such values and 
a reasoned defense of them. During this period 
Arab thought was comparing the Arab legacy 
to Western civilization and starting to improve 
Arab society on the basis of both Islamic and 
Western culture. 

Dr. Al-Duri observed two main avenues of 
Arabic thought. One was concerned with 
reafirming the concept, practices, and teach- 
ings of Islam, while the other, although of 
indigenous Arab origin, was influenced by 
Western ideas such as the concept of national- 
ism. The Islamic revivalist movement resulted 
in the formation of such societies as the Young 
Men’s Muslim Association (1927), and the 
Muslim Brotherhood (1928), while the other 
school of thought led to the “Arab Awaken- 
ing” during World War I. As for the future, 
Dr. Al-Duri believes that while Western ideas 
will continue to influence the thinking of 
Arabs, Islamic concepts and the Arab legacy 
will take foremost place in shaping their men- 
tal outlook on life. 

Dr. Albert Badr, in discussing “The eco- 
nomic future of the Arab world,” did so on 
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the basis of the present political conditions 
prevailing in the Arab states. He considered 
four aspects of his subject—natural conditions, 
potentialities, obstacles to be encountered, and 
ways and means of overcoming those obstacles. 

The speaker pointed out that while the 
Arab states are large in area, most of it is 
desert. One of the points made by Dr. Badr 
was that water to irrigate these desert lands is 
essential but that the skilled technicians and 
capital for irrigation projects are lacking. 

The speaker listed ways of overcoming ob- 
stacles to economic development: the creation 
of internal stability and good government, the 
clarification of foreign policies on international 
issues, the abolishment of tariff barriers be- 
tween Arab states, the raising of labor stand- 
ards, and the redistribution of land, wisely 
and justly. 

Although Mr. Khalil Thabit, one of the 
Senators of Egypt and the editor and one of 
the proprietors of the newspaper, Muqattam, 
spoke on one of the most important subjects, 
“The political future of the Arab world,” his 
paper seemed hastily done. He treated several 
matters that have little connection with the 
subject and his material was not well organ- 
ized. His main contention was that the Arab 
countries are heading toward full cooperation 
which, one day, will lead to a kind of federa- 
tion of the Arab states. Although he stated 
that the Arab League had made a good start 
toward achieving this goal, he otherwise as- 
signed to it no future role. 

It is futile, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
to hope for an economically sound or politically 
stable future for the Arab world without first 
re-establishing Arab unity. All the prerequisites 
of unity — race, language, history, economic 
interests, tradition, even danger from without 
— are present. Many Arab thinkers and leaders 
feel the urgent necessity of achieving this and 
have proposed that a good start could be made 
if a kind of federation between two states, or 
more, could be effected. Thus a federation 
between Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq 
might be a first step. Our American friends 
could encourage the formation of such a fed- 
eration just as they have helped European 
countries who do not even possess such com- 
mon elements and interests. Self-interest even 
should lead the United States to offer moral 
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and material aid to the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries in their efforts to achieve economic and 
political unity. 


® Yusur HaIKAL is the author of the book, Nahw 
al-wahda al-arabiya [Toward Arab unity]. 


W orld without end: the Middle East, by Emil 
Lengyel. New York: John Day, 1953. 364 
pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Georgiana G. Stevens 


In an attempt to survey the Middle East for 
the general reader in some 360 pages Dr. 
Lengyel has had to deal in generalities. Thus 
the geographic panorama, “the poorhouse of 
the world” as described by the author, offers, 
for the most part, the barest facts on the preva- 
lence of deserts and the shortage of natural 
resources, only random statistics about land 
holdings and cultivation, and obvious charac- 
teristics of village and bazaar life. 

Current trends deserve broader treatment 
than is given them. Although the author 
rightly notes that nationalism has replaced 
religion as the primary basis of loyalty in the 
Muslim states, he does not elaborate on this 
point sufficiently to make its real significance 
apparent to the reader. Similarly, in discussing 
water distribution and land reclamation Dr. 
Lengyel states flatly that, “If anywhere in the 
world, the river authority system is justified 
in the Middle East.” Yet he does not explain 
that even the Clapp report, which he credits 
with providing the impetus to Middle Eastern 
development schemes, warned that the area is 
not ready for large-scale TVA’s. 

Dr. Lengyel is not unaware, however, of the 
social and political factors which have inhibited 
Middle Eastern development and moderniza- 
tion. In his historical survey, which is the best 
part of the book, he shows clearly that Arab 
and Turkish nationalism have emerged against 
odds, that imperialism has left serious scars, 
and that independence has accentuated the 
disequilibrium and instability of the new Arab 
states. He recognizes that “reform is in the 
air,” but appears to discount the efforts of 
present would-be Atatiirks in Syria and Egypt. 
Instead, he presents some curious distortions 
of recent history. He remarks that the leaders 
of Middle Eastern reform movements “have 
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not yet dared to show themselves, their thoughts 
are incubating in the obscurity of private con- 
versations. They have received no encourage- 
ment from the British and are receiving the 
cold shoulder from America.” 

From this it appears that Dr. Lengyel has 
neglected the Arab press and that he is un- 
acquainted with the extremely articulate class 
of educated reform leaders in all the Arab 
states. His frequent references to “the pashas,” 
and his inference that they are still in effective 
control reveals little understanding of the 
ferment to which he refers almost casually as 
he surveys recent events in Syria, Iraq, and 
Egypt. Equally trying is the light and almost 
contemptuous way in which he treats such 
reform measures as have already been under- 
taken by the new group of Arab leaders in 
these countries. 

By contrast, Dr. Lengyel accepts at face 
value the Zionist line that Arab objections to 
Israel are based on fear of competition and 
comparison with a modern, Western oriented 
state in their midst. He believes, apparently, 
that the Arabs are and intend to remain 
“feudal” and thus repeats familiar cliches about 
the possibility of an Israeli “bridge” between 
East and West. Nowhere does he throw any 
light on the real reasons for Israel’s isolation 
in the area. The superficiality of his treatment 
of this matter is illustrated by his summary of 
the Arab refugee problem in one sentence: 
“Israel was criticized on the refugee issue, but 
she pleaded that the Arab countries made ef- 
fective aid to the homeless people impossible 
by not concluding peace.’”’ Such casual under- 
statement fails to do justice even to the Israeli 
position on this burning issue. 

It is unfortunate that a writer with a repu- 
tation for popularizing political material should 
have undertaken to survey so complex an area 
with so little comprehension of the real atti- 
tudes and intentions of most of the peoples 
involved. Dr. Lengyel’s penchant for cliches 
permits him to label Dr. Mossadeq as “utterly 
unscrupulous.” He remarks of the Shaykh of 
Qatar, apropos of oil income, “He never had 
it so good.” The climate of the area is “hot as 
blazes.” Russia is watching it with “gnashing 
teeth.” None of this belongs in a book designed 
for serious attention. 
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Some errors of fact throw the book further 
out of focus. Syria is not adjacent to Iran, nor 
is the value of the Syrian pound equal to $2.80. 
The name of Transjordan was not changed to 
Jordan before the partition of Palestine, as 
Lengyel implies. Finally such misleading and 
mischievous statements as, “In the Middle 
East communism and nationalism move hand 
in hand,” do not make this book one to be 
recommended for the uninformed layman. 


® Georctana G. STEVENS, a journalist who has lived 
and worked in the area, has made a special study 
of the Arab refugee problem. 





CYPRUS 


A history of Cyprus: the Ottoman province, 
the British colony, 1571-10948, by George 
Hill. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1952. 640 pages. $13.50. 


Reviewed by G. G. Arnakis 


The fourth and last volume of the late Sir 
George Hill’s History of Cyprus falls, quite 
naturally, into two parts, the first of which 
deals with the three centuries during which 
the island was an Ottoman province while 
Part Two is a fairly unbiased treatment of the 
British administration. 

In Part One the author uses all the available 
sources of information in discussing such mat- 
ters as government, relations with the West, 
especially Venice’s efforts to recover her lost 
possession, and the condition of the Cypriote 
people under Turkish rule. It appears that the 
Turks were not sure what to do with the 
large, Greek-inhabited, and exposed island. 
The lord high admiral of the Ottoman fleet, 
the grand vizir, dragomans, and bishops were 
given a free hand as administrators at various 
times from 1571 to 1821, with the sultan 
exercising a supreme, if distant, authority. As 
a result, the people suffered from perennial 
misrule. To each regime Sir George Hill de- 
votes ample space, following closely the chron- 
icles and the other historical documents which 
come sporadically from the obscure sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but which are more 
available for the following two centuries. At 


times the narrative is overburdened with trivial 
detail, while at other times it struggles over 
inevitable gaps. For the most part it is political 
in character, with occasional glimpses of the 
social life of the people. 

The history of the island between 1856 and 
1878 offers the broadest interest. When, during 
this period, the Ottoman Empire was con- 
fronted with the dilemma of disintegration or 
reform, the crisis had its repercussions on the 
neglected and exposed province of Cyprus. 
Greek nationalist agitation was making itself 
felt here to an increasing degree. Even before 
1878, the articulate portion of the Greek 
Cypriotes welcomed the idea of a British oc- 
cupation as an initial step toward the union 
with Greece. Part One ends with an extremely 
well-written chapter on the Church of Cyprus 
under the Turks. 

The chapters constituting Part Two are 
shorter and sumewhat sketchy. Abandoning 
the chronological order followed in Part One, 
the author divides the subject matter into a 
number of topics — the international status of 
the island, the constitution, taxation, and the 
tribute — which he discusses from 1878 to the 
present. The author does not agree with the 
official British point of view in several matters, 
but his most outspoken criticism concerns the 
tribute “which does the British Government, 
it must be confessed, little credit,” although, 
he says, the blame lies with the Imperial Treas- 
ury, rather than with the high commissioners, 
the governors, or the Colonial Office. 

From the intricate and controversial topic 
of the tribute, the author passes to the thorny 
problem of the Enosis (the demand for union 
with Greece). Sir Harry Luke avers in the 
Preface that in this chapter “we have the first 
detailed, scholarly, objective, and documented 
account of this political movement that has 
been written or even attempted.” Although 
it is difficult for anyone to be unbiased in 
an issue involving the patriotism of 360,000 
Cypriote Greeks, the national aspirations of 
the Greek people, and the imperial policy of 
Great Britain, this reviewer will not challenge 
the foregoing statement other than to note a 
tendency on the part of the author to under- 
estimate the extent of the Enosis movement. 
He expresses doubt as to the broad popular 
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support given to the Enosis —a doubt that is 
unwarranted in view of the results of the 
plebiscite of January 15, 1950. The narrative 
stops in the middle of August 1948 when the 
island was in a state of unrest as a result of 
the agitation for Enosis. The book closes, some- 
what anticlimactically with a chapter devoted 
to “the Church under the British” and two 
very brief chapters entitled “Antiquities” and 
“Strategic Considerations.” 

The book is well documented ; at the end of 
each of most of the sixteen chapters there are 
long notes presenting official texts or interest- 
ing material on side issues. A few misprints of 
Greek words scattered here and there in the 
footnotes, and a somewhat arbitrary and in- 
consistent transliteration of Turkish and Greek 
names or terms are minor defects, which in no 
way can diminish the value of the work. This 
last volume is in every respect worthy of the 
other three, and the entire set constitutes a 
monumental scholarly work of the type that, 
even under the best of circumstances, appears 
once in a generation. 
©G. G. ArRNAKIs, a former teacher of Middle 
Eastern history at the University of Kansas City, 
is now engaged in research on early Ottoman 


history under the auspices of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 





IRAN 


Diplomatic history of Persia, 1917-1923: 
Anglo-Russian power politics, by Nasrollah 
Saifpour Fatemi. New York: Russell F. 
Moore, 1952. 331 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Cornelius Van H. Engert 


The present work deals with five extremely 
confused years, beginning with the Soviet revo- 
lution and ending with the arrival of the 
Millspaugh Mission. The main events de- 
scribed in the book are the Anglo-Persian 
Agreement of 1919 and its rejection by the 
Majlis in 1921, the advent of the Soviet re- 
gime in Russia and its effect on Iran, the Soviet 
invasions of the provinces of Ghilan and Azer- 
baijan in 1920, and the Russo-Persian Treaty 
of 1921. The accounts of the Communist Con- 
gress of Eastern Peoples at Baku in 1920, and 


of the Soviet administration in Ghilan under 
Kuchik Khan are particularly interesting, be- 
cause the general reader has heard very little 
about either. 

The most striking, and perhaps the most 
disconcerting, aspect of the whole period is 
that on almost every page of this book one can 
find statements which could quite literally be 
applied to situations which have during the 
past two years made Iran so unenviably con- 
spicuous in the eyes of the world. Its dangerous 
proximity to Russia, its weakness, and the 
ambitions of Russia in the direction of the 
Persian Gulf and India made it inevitable that 
its destiny should be inextricably linked with 
Great Britain’s policy throughout the nine- 
teenth century — not unlike American policy 
today — of helping Turkey, Iran, and Afghan- 
istan maintain their political independence and 
territorial integrity. 

A potentially aggressive Russia had led the 
Iranians to look toward Britain for sympathy 
and advice. This attitude, however, changed 
completely almost overnight when the Czarist 
Government collapsed in 1918 and the Bolshe- 
vist regime assured Tehran that it had no 
longer anything to fear from Russia, and 
that henceforth the Iranian people must fight 
“rapacious imperialist” England as their most 
dangerous enemy. This kind of propaganda 
was so successful that when the British Gov- 
ernment signed a treaty with Iran to ensure 
its internal stability and external security, it 
was too late. A wave of indignation — assidu- 
ously fanned by Soviet intrigue — swept over 
the country finally killing the treaty and, 
ironically enough, paving the way for the 
Treaty of 1921 with Soviet Russia. (Article 
VI of this Treaty giving Russia the right to 
intervene in Iran under certain circumstances, 
may yet rise to plague future Iranian govern- 
ments.) Communist influence increased and, 
spreading rapidly after 1920, culminated in 
the establishment of a Soviet administration in 
Ghilan and a Soviet-inspired revolution in 
Azerbaijan. The air of unreality of this whole 
abnormal period is heightened by the fact that 
in the end North Iran was probably saved 
largely by Moscow’s reluctance to alarm the 
British unduly and thus endanger certain 
negotiations in London which the Soviets con- 
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sidered more important at that moment. Al- 
together one is left with the impression that 
the British — as so often on other occasions — 
handled a good case rather badly, that they 
made many mistakes, and that they moved too 
slowly to meet rapidly changing situations and 
consequently missed many opportunities. 

Dr. Fatemi has, perhaps, chosen too ambi- 
tious a title when he calls his book a diplomatic 
history of Persia. It raises expectations which 
are bound to be unfulfilled, for although the 
use and analysis of primary source material is 
essential to a writing of diplomatic history, the 
information in this work is based almost ex- 
clusively on secondary sources. It may be that 
primary source material is not yet available 
for so recent a period or that the author was 
unable to consult it. Even so, one misses among 
the secondary works consulted a number of 
books that would have thrown additional light 
on admittedly obscure events. Incidentally, the 
author must have a very high opinion of The 
Times of London (he consistently and errone- 
ously calls it The London Times) for there 
are over sixty references to that paper, and 
much of the narrative is made up of copious 
quotations or paraphrases from its editorials 
and special articles. 

As this book is the work of an Iranian 
scholar it would have gained much if the 
author had given us more of a personal inter- 
pretation of recent Iranian history and psychol- 
ogy. Although the author is reasonably fac- 
tual and impartial, there is little analysis of 
underlying forces and crosscurrents, but as the 
present reviewer happened to be stationed at the 
American Legation in Tehran during two of 
the years covered by the book, he realizes the 
difficulties of dealing with this period compre- 
hensively and with any degree of accuracy. 

One is often bewildered by contradictory 
quotations and unnecessary repetition, while 
such important subjects as the coup d'état of 
1921, the widespread German intrigues in 
South Iran during World War I, and the 
interests of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
are hardly touched upon at all. Closer editing 
would also have eliminated a number of spell- 
ing errors and inconsistencies — capitol for 
capital, Kashgais and Ghashghaees, Moslem 
and Musulman etc. The author very sensibly 


calls the country both Persia and Iran, but 
it would have been preferable perhaps to have 
done it less frequently in the same sentence or 
paragraph. An index, maps, and a bibliography 
would certainly have added to the value of the 
book. 


® Cornetius Van H. Encert, former U.S. Minister 
to Afghanistan and Ethiopia, has twice served in 
a diplomatic capacity in Iran. 





NORTH AFRICA 


Histoire du Maroc, by Henri Terrasse. Paris: 
Plon, 1952. 239 pages. 570 fr. 

Histoire du Maroc, by Henri Cambon. Paris: 
Hachette, 1952. 384 pages. 


Reviewed by Ahmed Balafrej 


The first part of Mr. Terrasse’s work 
gives an interesting geographical description 
of Morocco but his conclusion that Morocco 
is on the whole an isolated country may be 
questioned. The well-known geographer, Cél- 
érier, quoted by Charles-André Julien in his 
Histoire de l'Afrique du nord stated, ‘‘Despite 
the obstacles which oppose free movement, 
such as the Atlantic Ocean, the Riff mountains, 
the Atlas mountains and the Sahara, this 
Morocco did not remain in wild isolation — 
a theory on which it became so classical to 
insist. In the 18th and 19th centuries it was 
only the will of the Sultans that closed the 
borders of Morocco, which remained wide open 
during the rule of the Almohades and the 
Merinides. Morocco has always been pulled 
about by the influences of Europe, Mediter- 
ranean Africa, and Equatorial Africa.” 

Turning to the people of Morocco, the 
author presents a wealth of detail concerning 
the genealogical origins of the Berber tribes, 
whom he considers to be the first inhabitants 
of Morocco and an autonomous branch of the 
white race. He attributes certain good qualities 
to them and quite a few defects. He particu- 
larly attributes to them a race consciousness — 
a view which surprises anyone who knows the 
Berbers. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Morocco, the 
Berbers, have most probably come from the 
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East. Their language has a strong affinity with 
that of the Semites, especially with Arabic. It 
has become difficult to detect any differences, 
other than that of language, between Arabs 
and Berbers in Morocco. Charles-André Julien 
affirms that nothing is more mendacious than 
to believe — as is often done — that the dif- 
ference between Arab-speaking and Berber- 
speaking peoples tallies with any ethnic differ- 
ence between Arabs and Berbers. 

The second part of the book deals with 
Moroccan history from ancient times to the 
establishment of the French protectorate in 
1912. The great epochs of the Almoravides, 
Almohades, and Merinides are dealt with 
hastily and with only vague allusions to cul- 
tural developments, and the influence of this 
culture upon western Europe. As for the 
Sherifian dynasties, the Saadistes and the Ala- 
wites, the author would label their resolute 
defense of their territory (on the west and 
north shores against Portuguese and Spanish 
invaders, and in the east against the Turks) as 
merely xenophobism! One wonders how a 
Frenchman would take it if an ‘authoritative’ 
history of France was written with the spirit 
that emanates from this book. 

The diplomatic history of the second half 
of the 19th century and the incidences of 
the French occupation of Algeria are merely 
slurred over by the author. It is fortunate that 
the diplomatic archives and the sources of 
Moroccan history have not been destroyed so 
that the facts can still be ascertained. 

The third part of the book entitled, “The 
chief problems of Morocco,” is merely a com- 
mentary on the preceding parts and aims at the 
justification of French colonial policy. 

If one were to accept the negative approach 
of Mr. Terrasse, the history of Morocco is 
nothing more than a series of failures, and 
Islam and Arabic culture have been but negli- 
gible factors in its history. However, similar 
conceptions of the history of North Africa, 
minimizing the role of the Arabs and Islam, 
have already been presented with greater skill 
by Gauthier and Louis Bertrand. 

L’Histoire du Maroc by Henri Cambon is a 
history of the diplomatic intrigues which ended 
in the establishment of the French protectorate 
over Morocco. The author, himself, is a career 


diplomat and belongs to an illustrious family 
of diplomats. 

The history of Morocco before the French 
conquest of Algeria comprises about sixty pages. 
“An opposition to the foreigner, as inspired by 
the love of independence, and the intermittent 
struggles which were provoked by a strong 
spirit of individuality — thus we may summar- 
ize the history of Morocco,” says the author. 
The struggle of Abdelkader [Abdul Qadir] 
against the French in Algeria, and events in 
Morocco are correlated. 

With the establishment of France in Algeria 
the era of the Moroccan crisis began. France 
refused to reach any understanding with the 
Moroccan government concerning the dispute 
over the border line and did not refrain from 
fomenting disturbances within Morocco while, 
at the same time, complaining of these dis- 
orders. Before anything else, France insisted 
on the maintenance of the status quo in Mo- 
rocco. Whenever the sultans manifested a 
desire for reform or called in foreign techni- 
cians to help in modernizing the country, 
France maneuvered in all the chanceries of 
Europe in order to stop it and tried to justify 
its interference in Morocco by alleging the in- 
capacity of the Sherifian government. This 
situation remained unchanged until France 
concluded the Entente Cordiale with Great 
Britain in 1904 and the French Government 
then sent instructions to its minister in Mo- 
rocco stating that “he [the sultan] cannot 
any longer maintain the status quo and there- 
fore a program should be presented to him and 
he must be forced to sign it.” 

The more recent history of Morocco, as 
presented by the author, is in line with the 
official French point of view and contains 
certain errors which, it is to be hoped, were 
not committed intentionally. Thus the presen- 
tation of the Manifesto of the Istiqlal Party 
(January 11, 1944) is mentioned as occurring 
under the proconsulship of Mr. Eric Labonne 
(1946-47). The mere act of presenting this 
manifesto resulted in the arrest of the Secretary- 
General of the Istiqlal Party. It is not true 
that he was arrested for alleged relations with 
the Germans, as is stated by the author. 

Another correction is necessary. The author 
alleges that the Berber tribes, from the Middle 
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Atlas to the Riff, marched against Rabat and 
Fez in order to impose on the sultan the point 
of view of the French Residency which de- 
manded him to condemn the Istiqlal. Is the 
author naive enough to think that he can lead 
us to believe that entire tribes could have 
organized any kind of a movement in a country 
which lives permanently under martial law? 
This could not have been done unless the 
governing authority itself instigated it. Charles- 
André Julien in his excellent book, L’A frique 
du nord en march, (1952) affirms the pres- 
sure of the Residency against the sultan. 
“Meanwhile,” says Julien, “the civil control- 
lers requisitioned the horsemen of the tribes 
under different pretexts and sent them to Fez 
and Rabat. Certain senior officials, of mod- 
erate tendencies, objected to this unprecedented 
strategy, the consequences of which might be 
serious. But they were forced to obey orders. 
The tribes went and camped beneath the walls 
of the two cities. It was this mobilization, 
entirely engineered by the Administration, as 
is acknowledged by the controllers who were 
involved, which General Juin defined as ‘a 
veritable assault of all the countryside of Mo- 
rocco in order to make clear the real tendencies 
of opinion of the noble Moroccan people.’ ” 

Mr. Cambon’s book is interesting despite its 
errors and imperfections. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the author did not consult other 
than official sources for his account of recent 
events in Morocco. This lack of objectivity 
is not in line with the high standard set by 
French scholars in other fields of historical 
research. 


© Aumep Batarrey is Secretary-General of the 
Istiqlal Party of Morocco. 


Portrait of Tangier, by Rom Landau. London: 
Robert Hale, 1952. 239 pages. 21s. 


Reviewed by Graham H., Stuart 


Because of his detailed, firsthand knowledge 
of this complex, international city, Rom Lan- 
dau might well have called his work, “An 
Intimate Portrait of Tangier.”” Thus the Tan- 
gier of the Moors, the Tangier of the foreign 
interests, the Tangier of the money changers, 
and the Tangier which is the only successful 
example of an international zonal administra- 
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tion, is painted with finesse and a deep under- 
standing. 

Mr. Landau informs us that originally he 
had no intention of writing a book on Tangier 
but that when neither the French nor Spanish 
authorities would permit him to visit their 
zones, he turned to a study of Tangier. This 
reviewer, for one, is glad that he did, for no 
such broad, objective, well-rounded presenta- 
tion of the life of Tangier has ever before been 
offered. 

In dealing with Tangier’s early history the 
author pays particular attention to the period 
when the city was under the control of the 
English, from 1661 to 1684. Although King 
Charles regarded Tangier as the brightest 
jewel in his crown, financial and religious 
difficulties were such that when he was threat- 
ened by the powerful and aggressive Sultan 
Mouley Ismail, he gave orders to Lord Dart- 
mouth to blow up the mole and abandon the 
city. It is, perhaps, the only instance in English 
colonial history when a valuable outpost was 
relinquished voluntarily. 

The diplomatic maneuvering which led up 
to the establishment of the statute making 
Tangier an international area is outlined very 
hastily. Thus, the very interesting convention 
of 1914 is barely mentioned although it would 
have established a more truly international 
administration than was later set up in 1924. 
The author, however, gives an excellent pic- 
ture of the present international government 
which he studied objectively on the spot. He 
rightly points out that the administrators and 
the police are continuously subject to French 
pressure while the mendoub, who is supposed 
to represent the sultan, is a mere puppet of the 
French. Since the French practically control 
the Berber and Spanish members of the As- 
sembly, they control, with their own represen- 
tatives, thirteen out of twenty-four votes. It 
is easy to see how, by a little politicking with 
the Belgian, Italian or Portuguese representa- 
tives, they can, and do, dominate the Assembly. 
The Russians who insisted upon representation 
in 1945 have never named their three members. 

The Committee of Control nominally is the 
one independent body, since the French have 
only one vote there. Nevertheless, Mr. Landau 
shows how the Belgian President of the Com- 
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mittee, urged by his French colleague, ordered 
the police to eject Habib Bourguiba, the Tuni- 
sian nationalist leader, from Tangier without 
even consulting the American, British, or Span- 
ish members, a flagrant violation of the rules 
which require a vote of all members on impor- 
tant action taken. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to 
what the author calls the “Tangier Scene” and 
it is in this section that he is most effective. 
His descriptions of the Old Town and the 
modern one form a sort of impressionistic 
Baedeker. He is particularly impressed with 
the American library which, as he says, is one 
of the few places in Tangier “where Moors 
and foreigners are accepted on a footing of 
equality and all are catered . . . [to] with 
equally comprehensive generosity.” 

As is to be expected, the author devotes space 
to the money market and the free exchange 
situation which has attracted a vast influx of 
capital in the past two decades. He asserts that 
today Tangier possesses the most expensive 
building sites in the entire world but, he adds, 
and the reviewer agrees with him heartily, the 
boom has taken away much of the former 
charm of Tangier. 

The descriptions of the foreign communities 
are especially penetrating and the Americans — 
except for reporters who sometimes sacrifice 
accuracy for headline values — receive the high- 
est praise. He was particularly impressed by 
American civic spirit, e.g. the recently estab- 
lished American school. He regrets the steady 
deterioration of the British position and resents 
the overbearing attitude of the French. The 
Spanish, who are represented by the largest 
colony and who have the best claims historic- 
ally and geographically to Tangier, are jealous 
of the dominant French position and for that 
reason are willing to accept a more truly inter- 
national administration. 

As might be expected, Rom Landau is sym- 
pathetic to the nationalist aspirations of the 
Moors; nevertheless, he is objective and at 
times helpfully critical. He has given a fair 
and unbiased presentation of this unique inter- 
national city which may play a very important 
role in the North Africa of the future. 


© GraHAM H. Stuart is the author of the book, 
The international city of Tangier. 


Les Juifs d’Afrique du nord, by Andre 
Chouraqui. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1952. 398 pages. 1,200 frs. 


Reviewed by Jacques Adés 


The lack of a serious, general study of 
Maghrib Judaism has often been deplored. 
Mr. Chouraqui’s book on the subject, there- 
fore, is most welcome, for the author is ex- 
ceptionally well qualified for the task he has 
undertaken. His knowledge of Arabic and 
Hebrew has enabled him to study material 
usually neglected by European scholars; thus, 
in retracing the history of Maghrib Judaism, 
he has made use of numerous, little-known 
sources in those languages. In a first work 
published in 1950, The juridical condition of 
the Moroccan Jew, Mr. Chouraqui had given 
proof of a capacity for juridical analysis which 
he turns to account in his present work. His 
study of the demography of the region, based 
upon recent statistics, has also given him a firm 
basis upon which to stand. Mr. Chouraqui has 
also had the opportunity to participate in 
North African Jewish community life during 
the course of a series of extended trips through- 
out the area under the aegis of the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle of which he is Permanent 
Delegate. 

The author first recounts the part played 
by Jews in the history of North Africa and 
then turns to their present position and to their 
possible future role in the area. 

Maghrib Jews constitute the largest Jewish 
population living in Muslim countries (160,- 
ooo in Algeria, 105,000 in Tunisia, 255,000 
in Morocco), even though they comprise only 
a tiny part — 1.75% in Algeria, 3.73% in 
Tunisia, and 2.50% in Morocco —of the 
total population of the region. When they 
have come into contact with the French a 
“loosing of repressed energy,” and “extrover- 
sion of the Jew” has taken place. This meeting 
has transformed the Jew in many cases but it 
has also resulted in a “condition rendered 
unbearable by the very proximity of liberation.” 
The impact of the West upon the Maghrib 
Jew has also meant the abandonment by the 
Jewish people of certain of their religious and 
ancestral characteristics. In Algeria, for in- 
stance, where this process has been going on 
longest, the Algerian Jew has acquired his 
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place in French society only at the price of a 
complete adoption of Western ways. But he 
has been able to do this and it has meant 
liberation for him. This movement, this “march 
toward the Occident,” forms the main theme 
of the book and the author’s study of the status 
of the Jewish populations of Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Morocco is pursued in order to present a 
picture of this tendency toward complete iden- 
tification with the West. 

An assimilation of Western ways is, how- 
ever, more difficult for the Muslim masses 
who have remained more deeply attached to 
their customs and characteristics. This brings 
the author to the conclusion that the Jews of 
North Africa could be led by their past and 
by their present position between the French 
and Muslim elements to act as catalysts, as 
mediators, in the eventual emancipation of the 
Muslim masses. 

The author’s description of the penury and 
misery of the Moroccan mellahs and the 
Tunis Hara may lack the vividness of that 
of Jerome or Jean Tharaud, but his proposals 
for remedying these situations are sound and 
feasible as can be testified by the work of 
the Alliance, the Organization Reconstruction 
Travail (O.R.T.), and the Oeuvre de Secours 
aux Enfants (O.S.E.) in Morocco. 

His chapter on sorcery suggests mystical 
tendencies on his own part, particularly as he 
claims to have owed his life as a child to one 
of these Hakhams. This combination of the 
author’s scholarly training and his tendency 
toward mysticism gives birth at times to bizarre 
passages where flights of almost mystical lyri- 
cism are followed by arid statistics. 

The book contains useful maps showing the 
geographical disposition of Jewish centers in 
North Africa. The appended statistics are 
recent and reliable, a rich and varied bibli- 
ography enables the reader to assess the ma- 
terial consulted by the author and finally — 
and this is a recent innovation in French books 
— an index enhances the value of the work. 


® Jacques Apés has been a resident of North Africa 
and is a student of its affairs. 


Industrialisation de l'Afrique du nord, by C. 
Celier, L. Chevalier, R. Clandon, et ai. 
Paris: Armand Colin for Bibliothéque Gén- 


érale de l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
1952. 320 pages. 1,100 francs. 


Reviewed by Andrew M. Kamarck 


In 1949-50 a series of conferences on the 
industrialization of French North Africa were 
held by a study group of independent experts 
and government officials. This book is a com- 
pilation of the individual papers prepared by 
the participants and exhibits, therefore, the 
usual unevenness of such conference proceed- 
ings. 

A short introduction by Gaston Leduc, the 
leader of the group, presents an able analysis 
of the major developments in the industriali- 
zation of North Africa. There is no doubt that 
he sees the problems clearly and honestly; he 
does not manifest any easy optimism on the 
outcome of the race between the present rapid 
population growth and the development of 
North Africa’s resources. 

The group attempted to explore the major 
aspects of their subject: the political and ad- 
ministrative setting, the human and demo- 
graphic problems, the financial problems, the 
progress of industrialization, and public in- 
vestment plans. In most cases the participants 
have commented on their subjects rather than 
analyzed them. The chapter on transporta- 
tion largely concentrates on pursuing that old 
will-o’-the wisp, the North-South Mediter- 
ranean-Niger railroad as well as proposing an 
East-West Saharan railroad. Neither can con- 
ceivably have any economic justification and 
probably very little military justification for 
other than amateur strategists. Chapter VIII 
on the industrialization of North Africa within 
the framework of the defense policy of the 
French Union makes the unbelievable state- 
ment that Roberts Airfield in Liberia cost 
America nearly a billion dollars. The rest of 
the chapter maintains the same light-hearted 
disregard for decimal points. It states, for 
example, that the present hydroelectric de- 
velopment plans in Rhodesia will result in the 
immigration of several million British people! 

On the whole, however, the quality of the 
papers presented is quite high. The two chap- 
ters by Jacques Lucius on the recent economic 
evolution of Morocco and on government plans 
for the modernization of equipment and its 
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financing, deserve special mention. The chapter 
by Paul Mauchaussé on the enterprising role 
played by the state in developing the mineral 
industry in French Morocco is also outstanding. 

The book makes clear that the pattern of 
industrialization in North Africa in most re- 
spects is a familiar one: there is the usual 
difficulty that the basic services — transport, 
power, water—have in keeping up with 
growth in the rest of the economy, the usual 
bottleneck of the scarcity of local skilled labor 
and the resulting need for expansion in edica- 
tion, the lag of urban services, particularly 
housing, in keeping up with the growth in 
the cities, the “detribalization” of the urban 
workers, and the slowness in reintegrating 
them socially and culturally into an urban 
society. However, rapid industrialization is 
still so new in North Africa that the real 
problems are still to come but come they will 
when the children reared in this environment 
begin to come of age. 

A major point of special interest is the 
reason behind the spurt in economic activity in 
North Africa since the war. (There are, in- 
cidentally, no reliable statistics available to 
illustrate this development. One must rely on 
such factors as the tripling of electric power 
consumption to demonstrate the fact of rapid 
development.) A brief answer would be that 
there has been a major change in the climate 
of opinion since the conclusion of World War 
II. Before the war North Africa was regarded 
mainly as a market for French goods and 
French industry was hostile to any attempt to 
set up competitors there. The war, however, 
demonstrated to the government the necessity 
of an industrial base in North Africa, es- 
pecially in wartime. A preliminary attempt 
was made as early as 1940-41 by General 
Weygand. After the war political and social 
conditions in North Africa reinforced this 
orientation and a substantial program of public 
investment was undertaken to provide the basic 
services (the “infrastructure’’) necessary if any 
development was to take place. The state also 
took an active role, particularly in Morocco, 
in encouraging the expansion of private eco- 
nomic activity. At the same time many French 
industrialists came to similar conclusions as 
to the desirability of spreading their investment 


risks and, therefore, of establishing branch 
plants in North Africa. This latter decision 
was reinforced by the lower tax and social 
security charges in these territories. As a 
result, it can be said that the major part of 
industrialization that has occurred in North 
Africa since the war has been due to the es- 
tablishment of branches there by French firms. 

Informative and interesting maps, illustrat- 
ing among other things, the concentration of 
industrial projects in a few places, add to the 
value of the book. One of these maps by 
Jacques Bertin includes a clever chart giving 
a brief, clear classification of the major North 
African products according to their local, na- 
tional, and world importance. To conclude, 
this book is a useful guide and handbook on 
the industrialization of North Africa. It is 
only to be deplored that its preparation dates 
back to 1950 and that no more recent data or 
analyses are provided. 


@Anprew M. Kamarck is Economic Adviser to the 
Department of Operations for Europe, Africa, and 
Australasia of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 





PALESTINE 


Israel, the establishment of a state, by Harry 
Sacher. London: Weidenfeld & Nicholson 
(New York: British Book Centre), 1952. 
xii + 332 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by George Kirk 


Harry Sacher is a distinguished, veteran 
Zionist, born, educated, and still resident in 
England, but evidently without any complica- 
tions about ‘dual loyalties’ since all his loyalty is 
owed to Israel. The publisher tells us on the 
jacket that “the author has had access to 
hitherto unpublished material . . . and he has 
drawn upon Hebrew sources which have never 
before been translated.” Only occasionally, 
however, are these unpublished sources di- 
rectly quoted and recognizable — elsewhere 
we are dependent on the author’s narrative. 

Since the author is a barrister-at-law there 
is no lack of forceful pleading about his book 
which is a better-written and decidedly more 
candid account of the Palestine War than M. 
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Pearlman’s, The army of Israel. The candor is 
particularly welcome concerning Israel’s arma- 
ment smuggling in open defiance of the first 
United Nations truce, and her responsibility 
for the breaking of the second truce in October 
1948: “The Israelis were determined to breach 
the Egyptian front, and acquire a passage 
through to the Negev under their own con- 
trol. The question who started the offensive 
is rather academic . . . A fair appraisement 
is that the Egyptians by blundering managed 
to shoulder most of the blame.”’ The candor 
breaks down, however, in the narrative of the 
armistice negotiations with the Kingdom of the 
Jordan in March 1949. Mr. Sacher is so busy 
deriding “Mr. Bevin’s sterile and ridiculous 

. splutterings of bellicosity” that he has 
no space (nor has any previous Zionist author- 
ity) to mention the secret meeting at Shuna at 
which Israel’s envoys imposed upon King Ab- 
dallah the withdrawal of the Arab Legion for 
an average depth of some five kilometers along 
the whole central Palestine front, with the 
threat of not recognizing the Arab Legion’s 
taking over that front from the withdrawing 
Iraqi forces and of resuming hostilities, which 
the Arab Legion was in no position to face. 
This Diktat was no doubt strategically essen- 
tial to Israel. However, it deprived some 
twenty Arab villages of their lands and added 
considerably to Jordan’s still unsolved problem 
of the “economic refugees” who are not ra- 
tioned by UNRWA because they are not dis- 
placed persons, and to whom Israel unques- 
tionably owes compensation. 

There are three references to the killing by 
Arab Legionaries of fourteen Jews in a convoy 
at Bait Nabala near Lydda in mid-December, 
1947, a fortnight after the U.N. General 
Assembly’s partition resolution had plunged 
Palestine into deepening anarchy. The only de- 
tail which Mr. Sacher provides in this triple 
reference is that “nobody was punished.” The 
account recently given to the present reviewer 
by the British officer then in charge of the 
Arab Legion detachment at Bait Nabala is 
that his men were in the act of taking over 
from a Trans-Jordan Frontier Force detach- 
ment the garrisoning of this important stores 
depot when a large Jewish convoy was sig- 
nalled coming along the road which bisected 


the camp. Jewish terrorist attacks were so 
frequent at this time that the Legionaries were 
naturally ordered to action stations, but the 
convoy passed through without incident until 
one of the Jewish occupants of the last vehicle 
threw a hand grenade. The Legionaries replied 
with fire, and all the casualties belonged to 
the last vehicle. Two of its occupants who 
were still living received medical attention 
from the Legion doctor, and a large sum of 
money in the abandoned vehicle was returned 
to the Zionist authorities. 

Mr. Sacher’s account of the political ante- 
cedents of the Palestine War must also be 
treated with circumspection. When quoting 
Hugh Dalton’s statement to the British La- 
bour Party’s annual conference in May, 1945, 
concerning Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
he omits a proviso made by Dalton which was 
to be important when Labour took office two 
months later: “This is not a matter for which 
the British Government alone should take re- 
sponsibility . . . It is indispensable that it 
should be backed and supported by the Ameri- 
can and Soviet Governments as well as by the 
British Government.” Again, Mr. Sacher cat- 
egorically tells us that “the Biltmore pro- 
gramme had never been officially adopted by 
the Zionist movement.” As a matter of fact, it 
had been overwhelmingly adopted by the Ac- 
tion Committee of the Zionist General Council 
on 10 November 1942 — it being impossible 
on account of the war to convene a higher 
Zionist authority — and readopted by the Zion- 
ist Congress held in London in August, 1945. 
The record of the World Zionist Congress 
held at Basle in December, 1946, shows how 
reluctant the intransigents led by Rabbi Silver 
still were to negotiate for anything less than 
the whole of mandatory Palestine; and Mr. 
Sacher’s own narrative of the Palestine War 
contains some nostalgic references to what 
might have been, but for strategical and tac- 
tical errors: “The whole of Palestine west of 
the Jordan would have fallen to the Jewish 
army,” “had [Ramallah] fallen, the Triangle 
would have gone, Jerusalem would have gone, 
and Hebron would have gone . . . A heavy 
price was paid for political expediency.” 
® Georce Kirk is the author of 4 short history of 


the Middle East from the rise of Islam to modern 
times, and The Middle East in the war (1952). 
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SUDAN 


Sudan story, by John Hyslop. London: Nal- 
drett Press, 1952. 136 pages. 7s. 6d. 

The Sudan: a record of achievement, by J.S.R. 
Duncan. Edinburgh: William Blackwood, 
1952. 283 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Saad Ed Din Fawzi 


These two books deal with the same theme 
which is, to quote Hyslop, “the struggle of 
these people [the Sudanese] and the help they 
received from Britain and some of Britain’s 
ablest sons.” Hyslop’s book is a chatty, gossipy, 
journalistic survey of the type best enjoyed on 
a long train journey, while Duncan, more 
scholarly and penetrating, is writing more for 
the serious student of Sudanese affairs. 

The interest of both authors is largely in 
the second part of the task they set themselves ; 
‘the struggle of the Sudanese people’ is rele- 
gated by Hyslop to the last two chapters of 
his book and is dealt with by Duncan chiefly 
in the last third of his work. As the two au- 
thors are seeking to write a record of achieve- 
ment they are, therefore, only occasionally 
critical of the story they-are telling. This is 
particularly true of Hyslop’s book but is in 
conformity with the spirit in which it is writ- 
ten. Duncan attempts to criticize now and 
then, but the criticism is mild and is directed, 
with one exception (the Sidky-Bevin Proto- 
col), to minor issues. 

Since both authors are telling a story rather 
than discussing problems the exposition is es- 
sentially descriptive rather than analytical, and 
therein lies the main weakness of both books. 
Thus, in the field of communications the dra- 
matic story of the spanning of the desert is 
told very vividly by Hyslop and is outlined by 
Duncan. Yet neither author mentions the fact 
that for some twenty years very little advance 
has been made in railway communications and 
that this is one of the chief bottlenecks in 
present development plans. Again, the Gezira 
cotton scheme is presented in both books in 
deservedly glowing terms; no attempt, how- 
ever, is made to present the difficulties of an 
economy dependent on one cash crop. The 
growth of trade unionism in the postwar years 
is mentioned ; deserved praise is also accorded 


to the progressive Trade Union laws which 
have been promulgated in the last few years. 
But again no attempt is made in either book 
to describe the impact of labor laws, mainly 
imported from Britain, and different from 
anything known in the Middle East, on a 
young oriental movement like that of the Su- 
danese Workers. 

It is true that much has been achieved in 
the Sudan by the predominantly British admin- 
istration. But the achievement in almost every 
sphere of life has been modelled on British 
patterns. An analysis of the impact of various 
British patterns on Sudanese life and society 
would have been valuable. To describe educa- 
tional advance, for instance, in terms of a 
steady increase in the number of children and 
students admitted to schools is one thing; to 
analyze the effect of an educational system 
geared to British certificates and degrees on a 
predominantly Muslim and Arab country is 
more important, and much more illuminating. 
A discussion of the effects of the meeting be- 
tween East and West in the Sudan would have 
been especially useful in a discussion of the 
Southern Sudan, where the African tribal life 
is a third factor in the situation. 

One of the important subjects which Dun- 
can tackled is the political scene in the Sudan 
in the last decade or so. Until recently the 
sectarian differences between the two foremost 
Sudanese religious leaders, Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Mahdi (the son of the Mahdi who 
drove the Egyptians out of the Sudan 60 years 
ago), and Sayyid Ali al-Mirghani, (the tradi- 
tional religious leader of the Khatmia sect), 
were superimposed on the political differences 
between the pro-independence and the pro- 
Egyptian parties. Duncan, in dealing with 
Sudanese party politics stressed the sectarian 
division which formerly split the country from 
top to bottom, and which, until recently, com- 
plicated the political situation to a large extent. 
This is contemporary history and the writer 
faced the difficulty that subsequent events 
might require a change of emphasis in its 
interpretation. 

Since the publication of Duncan’s book two 
such important events have taken place. The 
first is the formation of a coalition of Sudanese 
parties and their agreement on two funda- 
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mental objectives for the Sudan: immediate 
self-government and self-determination within 
three years. The second is the coming into 
power in Egypt of General Nagib’s Govern- 
ment and the consequent change of the Egyp- 
tian point of view toward the Sudan. The 
Egyptians no longer claim sovereignty over 
the Sudan, and are ready to see the Sudan 
determine its own future in a free neutral 
atmosphere. Both religious leaders have also 
given their blessing to the united stand of the 
Sudanese parties. These developments have 
made it possible for Egypt and Britain to con- 
clude an agreement on the Sudan which gives 
the Sudan full self-government and ensures 
for its people a free choice as to their future 
status. 

These events have changed drastically the 
political situation in the Sudan. They also 
tend to throw a different light on preceding 
events. Duncan would no doubt write his 
fourth chapter differently if he were writing 
now, and not in November, 1952 as he did. 
He would, perhaps, have toned down his em- 
phasis on the Sudanese propensity to disinte- 
grate. He might also have assessed differently 
the impact of religious schism on party politics. 
And finally he might have interpreted some- 
what differently the attitude of the average 
Sudanese to his Egyptian neighbor. 

For some time it has been impossible to 
recommend modern up-to-date books about the 
Sudan. Therefore, in spite of their limitations, 
these two books meet a felt need — the layman 
will welcome the appearance of Hyslop’s book, 
while Duncan’s work will be readily received 
by the serious student. 


® Saap Ep Din Fawzi is the Head of the Economics 
Department of the University College of Khartoum, 
and is Secretary of the Sudan Cultural Center in 
Khartoum. 





TURKEY 


Tiirkiyede Siyasi Partiler 1859-1952 [Politi- 
cal parties in Turkey, 1859-1952], by Tarik 
Z. Tunaya. Istanbul : Dogan Kardes Yayin- 
lari, 1952. 799 pages. TL 15. 


Reviewed by Kerim K. Key 


There is a paucity of published information 
on the origins, organization, membership, and 


development of Turkish political parties. Most 
of the information is scattered in out-of-print 
books and monographs, inaccessible publica- 
tions, incomplete newspaper files, and unpub- 
lished documents. The few works that do exist 
are generally poorly documented, highly parti- 
san, or give contradictory information. The 
need for a scientific, objective, and compre- 
hensive work on Turkish political parties has 
at last, however, been met by this valuable 
contribution of Dr. Tunaya of the Law Fac- 
ulty, University of Istanbul. 

The author points out in the Preface that 
archival materials are accessible only to the 
year 1908. Thus, for later periods, books, 
memoirs, manuscripts, newspaper files, and 
other records were consulted. One of the 
author’s most important sources of firsthand 
information consists of interviews with some 
of the leaders of the Young Turk and early 
Kemalist periods, who are still alive. As many 
as 134 well-known Turkish scholars, eminent 
statesmen, journalists, and other personalities 
were among those consulted in order to make 
this work as complete as possible. 

An introduction of 78 pages gives a survey 
of political parties and theories from ancient 
times to the present, including a five-page 
description of the organization of the book, 
which is divided into four major parts, each 
section being preceded by descriptions of the 
historical and political scene of the period 
under discussion. 

Part One deals with Turkish political so- 
cieties, clubs, groups, and parties from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to 1908. 
This is an important period in Turkish history 
and includes the Tanzimat of 1839, the Con- 
stitution of 1876, and the Young Turk Revo- 
lution of 1908. In addition to information on 
the Young Turk movement, there is some 
reference to the revolutionary societies of the 
Albanian, Arab, Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek, 
Kurdish, and other non-Turkish elements of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

Part Two covers the Second Constitutional 
Period (1908-1918). The early part of this 
period from 1908 to 1913 was a time in which 
many political groupings and parties were in 
existence. However, the Committee of Union 
and Progress emerged as the sole party during 
the period 1913 to 1918. There is also some 
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interesting information on the period from 
1918 to 1920 in this section. Part Three is 
concerned with the struggle for independence 
and the Turkish nationalist movement (1919— 
1922). It includes valuable information for a 
period of Turkish history on which little 
serious work has appeared. Part Four deals 
with developments in the Republic from 1923 
to 1952. In a nine-page conclusion the author 
summarizes the development of political parties 
in Turkey. He points out that past efforts to 
organize political parties failed because condi- 
tions were not ripe for democracy. However, 
the multi-party system, which is essential for 
the safeguarding of civil liberties, is now firmly 
established in Turkey. 

Unlike most books which appear in the 
Middle East, this work is well organized and 
fully documented. A useful section is one list- 


ing 118 newspapers and periodicals published 
by the Young Turks, and a table of 133 
political societies and parties. Also to be men- 
tioned is a table showing the results of the 
1950 national elections and a most useful 
selected bibliography on political parties. 

While the first three parts of this work will 
be of great value to the student of Turkish 
history, the last part will, no doubt, be of even 
wider interest since it deals with recent politi- 
cal events. Dr. Tunaya’s work, written in 
clear, direct Turkish, is one of the most impor- 
tant additions to the ever-growing list of schol- 
arly publications appearing in Turkey in the 
last few years. 


®Kerm K. Key is Lecturer in Middle Eastern 


history at the American University, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Readers’ Commentary 


The Journal welcomes comment from its readers. All communications should be addressed 
to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection of those 
received will be published periodically in this column, preference being given to those 
which correct errors of fact, offer constructive criticism of an opinion expressed, or provide 
additional information on a topic discussed in the Journal's pages. 


Sir: 

I was interested to read D. S. Franck’s 
review of H. V. Cooke’s book, Challenge and 
response in the Middle East, in your Autumn, 
1952, number. I believe that many readers of 
the book would agree with the views expressed 
by your reviewer, but I was most disappointed 
to find that she did not give much considera- 
tion to the conclusions reached by Dr. Cooke. 
Some of these would seem to me to be of the 
most doubtful validity, and such as to give a 
dangerously erroneous impression to readers 
who do not know much about the Middle East. 
May I ask your indulgence to consider two of 
these conclusions at some length? 

The conclusions are summarised on p. 328 
of Dr. Cooke’s book. The first of them is 
given in fuller form on p. 308, as follows: 
“The shockingly low living standard which 
prevailed in the Ottoman and Persian empires 
in 1918 were the product of centuries of de- 
cadence and neglect of the common people’s 
needs both by the governmental authorities 
and by the upper classes in general. Yet it is 
now abundantly clear, from the analyses just 
completed, that in five of the ten countries 
considered (Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and 
Iran) the standard of life has undergone a 
further marked decline during the period 
1919-50”! 

There can be little question that conditions 
in Egypt have, in many respects, deteriorated 
since 1919. Prior to that date Egypt had been 
partially or fully independent of Turkish ne- 
glect for almost a century, and from 1882 had 
experienced a period of rule under British 
supervision which was, whatever its short- 
comings, superior to that of any other part of 
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the area. The present position has to be re- 
viewed against that background. The basic 
reason for the subsequent deterioration has 
been, of course, that a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation has outrun increases in productive ca- 
pacity. Nowhere else in the Middle East is 
there such population pressure. The cost of 
living has risen, real wages have fallen, birth, 
death and disease rates remain amongst the 
world’s highest, and, as Dr. Cooke says, “about 
90% of the population belong to the groups 
chronically afflicted by poverty, illiteracy and 
disease.” 

The rest of the region, however, is and was 
in different case. Conditions in the Turkish 
Empire in 1914 were very different from those 
in Egypt: here were shrunken populations at 
the mercy of periodic famines, epidemics and 
beduin raids; a contracted, localised economy ; 
subsistence agriculture; and an overtaxed and 
unprotected peasantry “barely subsisting un- 
der conditions of most extreme poverty” (to 
quote a passage from Millspaugh used by 
Dr. Cooke). It would seem that a “further 
marked decline” from such a level could only 
result in extinction, but far from being extinct 
the peasants of most Middle East countries 
are today more numerous and secure, and are 
farming vastly more land than ever before in 
modern times, whilst (I would claim) the 
economic and social condition of most of them 
has improved and is improving. 

What evidence is brought forward by Dr. 
Cooke to support his thesis? The growth of 
the population of all the Middle East countries 
is noted, and the inference is that as there are 
more mouths to feed the standard of living 
must have fallen unless production has risen 
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in the same ratio. Dr. Cooke believes that in 
the countries mentioned, and during the period 
1919-50, it has not. But he fails to convince, 
partly because the evidence he produces seems 
insufficient, and partly because he neglects 
some facts and factors which tend in the other 
direction. Certainly not all authorities would 
agree with him. To quote the U.N.’s Review 
of economic conditions in the Middle East 
(1951), for instance: “Until the outbreak of 
the Second World War, however, it appears 
that, taking the region as a whole, production 
was increasing faster than population and that 
investment was being made on a sufficient scale 
to maintain or accelerate the rate of economic 
growth,” (p. 31), and, “In... Syria. 
the increase in agricultural and industrial 
production over the past thirty years has been 
distinctly greater than the growth in the 
population. . . . During the [Second World] 
war and post-war years, the output of Syrian 
agriculture more than kept pace with the 
growth in population, and there was also an 
expansion in industry.” (p. 13-14). 

Dr. Cooke quotes several groups of figures 
showing that the purchasing power of wages 
has fallen and that wage increases have been 
insufficient to compensate for this fall — both 
before and especially during and since the 
Second World War. (e.g., Lebanon, p. 130- 
31, Syria, p. 146). Such figures are apparently 
taken by the author, not only to demonstrate 
the perfectly sound contention that the situa- 
tion of wage-earners and of the urban middle 
classes has become more difficult, but as de- 
cisive evidence that the standards of living of 
the people as a whole have fallen. Wage 
earners and urban Middle East classes, how- 
ever, form a relatively small section of the 
population. The agriculturalists of the Middle 
East —the great mass of the population — 
have felt the disadvantages of inflation less, 
and they have been able to sell their products 
at higher prices. Nowhere in the book, as far 
as can be seen, is there appreciation of this and 
dependent factors. Of the utmost importance, 
for example, is the fact that thousands of Arab 
farmers who were crushed by debt in the 
1930's were able to free themselves out of 
their wartime profits, whilst an enormous 
amount of post-war development was made 


possible in the same way. Ploughs, trucks, 
pumps, newly terraced land — these, as well 
as the lower purchasing power of wages, are 
the fruits of the wartime expenditures of allied 
armies and agencies. Incidentally, no figures 
for these expenditures are given in Dr. Cooke’s 
book. A further point is that although the 
purchasing power of wages has fallen, the 
opportunities before wage-earners are much 
greater today than ever before — the full range 
of employment in an active and complex econ- 
omy is open to them. 

There are gaps in Dr. Cooke’s summaries of 
the economic activities of the countries under 
discussion which should be filled if true esti- 
mates of standards, trends and possibilities are 
to be made. In the Lebanese and Syrian chap- 
ters, for example, there are a number of 
topics which deserve mention or fuller treat- 
ment, amongst them the following: the great 
expansion of cultivation in Syria in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries (an expansion 
of almost a million and a half acres between 
1934 and 1949 alone) ; the Syrian cotton boom 
(1951 growers’ earnings at least £8. 118 
million. Some 67 ginneries, 9 spinning and 
weaving mills operating. About £5. 60 million 
invested in industry, most of it textile, between 
1945 and the end of 1948) ; the expansion of 
the Lebanese fruit-growing industry (500,000 
cases of apples produced in 1951, 5 million 
young trees imported) ; the widespread effects 
of the new oil developments (TAPline isn’t 
mentioned in Dr. Cooke’s book. Lebanon alone 
will gain £L. 8.5 million per annum from 
royalties if present agreements are ratified. 
The new 30” line from Kirkuk terminates at 
Banias in Syria. Lebanese entrepreneurs, trans- 
port agents and workers are taking full advan- 
tage of developments in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait 
and Iraq.) ; the Lebanese tourist trade, and 
especially the function of the mountain villages 
in providing summer resorts for the inhabitants 
of other Middle Eastern countries (1951 was 
a poor year, but some 20,000 foreigners are 
estimated to have spent £8. 60 million) ; the 
Lebanese hashish trade, illicit but profitable 
(estimates of its value in recent years range 
as high as £L. 100 million per annum) ; and, 
where development projects are concerned, the 
near-conclusion of the Upper Orontes irriga- 
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tion scheme which is transforming the country 
between Homs and Hama, and the progress of 
the Khabour irrigation scheme in the Jezireh. 

It is not proposed to pursue this discussion 
of Dr. Cooke’s first conclusion any further. 
The truth is, of course, that, even if intan- 
gibles like the economic value of security are 
left out of consideration, a comparison between 
living standards in 1919 and in 1951 cannot 
be couched in any one simple statement. Popu- 
lations have risen, and the rise has affected 
every social group: there are more poor people 
now than there ever were, but there are more 
rich and more of the middle classes. Certain 
groups have suffered from trends during and 
since the Second World War, others have 
benefited. Many people have been able to climb 
the social ladder in recent years. The trading 
sector has been particularly active. What the 
total or average result is —a lower or higher 
general standard — one cannot tell in the ab- 
sence of detailed statistics; Dr. Cooke believes 
it to be lower, I believe it to be higher at least 
in Syria, Lebanon, and probably Iraq as well 
as in Turkey and Saudi Arabia, and in Jordan 
until 1939 (or 1948) as Dr. Cooke also 
believes. 

Dr. Cooke’s seventh conclusion is that “The 
Hashemite state of Jordan is a suitable locale 
for a model program along Point Four lines. 
This should be conducted on an adequate scale 
to produce readily visible improvement in the 
general living standards of the country. . . .” 
(p. 329). On page 120 he says that “Condi- 
tions in Jordan, at the time of writing, are 
probably more propitious for planned im- 
provements in living standards than those of 
any other country of the Middle East.” Al- 
though Dr. Cooke summarises difficulties facing 
Jordan today (p. 105-6) one is inclined to 
question whether he adequately underlines the 
critical nature of her problems. The country 
has never been self-sufficient. It has in the past 
been kept going in considerable measure by 
British subsidies, particularly to the Arab 
Legion (which Dr. Cooke barely mentions) 
and by the employment offered by this army, 
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the country’s only major employer of labour.” 
Today her imports exceed by eleven times the 
value of her almost negligible exports. She is 
cut off from the country which formerly bought 
up to 98% of her exports — today the only 
trade with Israel is carried on by smugglers. 
She is burdened with 470,000 refugees (Dr. 
Cooke’s figures are for 1949) and by the 
120,000 “economic refugees’ whose lands and 
livelihoods have been cut off by the frontier 
with Israel. . 

Most students of the problem would whole- 
heartedly endorse Dr. Cooke’s wish to see 
large amounts of aid poured into the country, 
and indeed good beginnings have been made 
by British loans of £ 2.5 million since 1949, 
American aid under the Mutual Security Act 
of $ 4.6 million in 1951 and over $ 3 million in 
1952. Development schemes are under way, 
and the Yarmuk scheme, which should provide 
a livelihood for thousands of people, has been 
approved by the Jordan government and will, 
it is hoped, be financed in part by UNRWA. 
It is doubtful, however, whether cooperation 
between the Jordanian Government and West- 
ern agencies is proving as easy and effective as 
Dr. Cooke hoped, and most observers would 
question if conditions in Jordan are more pro- 
pitious for planned improvements in living 
standards than those in any other Middle East- 
ern country. It would seem in fact, that such 
aid can initially do little more than to prevent 
retrogression, secondly to ameliorate problems 
and assist in development; whilst a permanent 
solution of Jordan’s difficulties would involve 
at the very least a real peace with Israel (as 
Dr. Cooke says) and a redistribution of 
refugees. 

It would be possible to extend this consid- 
eration of Dr. Cooke’s work further. It is 
probably as well that some such criticism 
should go on record. For that reason I was 
glad to read your review and offer this sup- 
plement to it. 

Yours faithfully, 
Norman N. Lewis 
Beirut, Lebanon 
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5566 DE GAURY, GERALD. “Between the Medi- 
terranean and the Persian Gulf.” Royal 
Cent. Asian J. 39 (Ji ’52) 259-268. A 
survey of the present state of affairs in 
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by a writer who has spent many years in 
the area. 

5567 SCOFIELD, JOHN. “Hashemite Jordan, 
Arab heartland.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 102 
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5571 WHITTLESEY, DERWENT. “Lands 
athwart the Nile.” World Politics (Prince- 


ton) 5 (Ja ’53) 214-41. A study of the 
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5572 WRIGLEY, GLADYS M. “Turkey.” Focus 
3 (Ja ’53) 1-5. Background data and 
geographic interpretation of Turkey and 
its place in the world today. 
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5573 ARMEN, HERANT K. “The historian and 
historiography.” Armenian Rev. 5 (S ’52) 
42-62. Interesting reflections on the two 
principal Armenian participants in the 
Battle of Avarayr (451 A.D.) which lead 
to the Persians’ granting the Armenians 
the right to religious freedom. 

5574 ARNAKIS, G. GEORGIADES. “The Greek 
church of Constantinople and the Ottoman 
empire.” J. Mod. Hist. 24 (S ’52) 235-50. 
Studies the background and assumptions 
influencing the Ottoman attitude toward 
the Greek church and reviews the extent 
and circumstances under which the prin- 
ciple of religious tolerance was violated. 

5575 AYALON, D. “Le régiment Bahriya dans 
larmée mamelouke.” Rev. d’Etudes Is- 
lamiques (1951) 133-41. Reappraisal of 
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this power that made itself felt during the 
7th and 8th centuries A.H. 

AYALON, D. “The Wafidia in the Mamluk 
kingdom.” Islamic Culture (Hyderabad) 
25 (0 ’51) 89-104. The influx of refugees 
from Mongol territory. 

DAHAN, SAMI. “Ibn al-‘Adim’s Bughyat 
at-talab.” (in Arabic) Annales Arch. de 
Syrie (Damascus) no. 2 (1951) 207-25. 
An important source on Aleppo’s historical 
structures. Biography of the author; edition 
of a section on the city’s walls and gates, 
trenches, and fortress. 

FINK, H. S, “Mawdid I of Mosul, precursor 
of Saladin.” Muslim World 43 (Ja ’53) 
18-27. This able soldier did much to pro- 
mote Moslem unity in the holy war against 
the Crusaders. He was assassinated at the 
height of his career, responsibility for this 
crime being usually attributed to his ally 
Tughdakin. 

FISHER, SYDNEY N. “Ottoman feudalism 
and its influence upon the Balkans.” His- 
torian 15 (autumn ’52) 3-22. Sketches in 
interesting detail the military aspects of 
the rise and decline of Ottoman feudalism 
and its significance for the history of the 
empire and the expansion of the Turks 
into southeastern Europe. 

GOITEIN, 8S. D. “Jerusalem in the Arab 
period.” (in Hebrew) Yerushalayim (Jeru- 
salem) 4 (1952) 82-103. Traces on the 
basis of Arab sources the history of the 
various eras, the way of life, culture, and 
economy of the city. 

HADDAD, GEORGE. “Damascus in the 
writings of classical and Arab authors.” 
(in Arabic) Annales Arch. de Syrie (Da- 
mascus) no. 2 (1951) 157-74. Curious inter- 
pretations of the name of the city were 
in vogue. Moslem authors connect many 
biblical figures with the city. 

HOURANI, GEORGE F. “Did Roman com- 
mercial competition ruin South Arabia?” 
J. Nr. East. Stud. 11 (O ’52) 291-5. The 
traditional view that it did is attacked by 
the author on the grounds of chronology 
(South Arabian trade was still flourishing 
a century after the Roman expansion) and 
the contraction of the entire Mediterranean 
economy in the 3rd century A.D. which 
reduced the demand for oriental goods. 

LEWIS, BERNARD. “The sources for the 
history of the Syrian Assassins.” Speculum 
37 (O ’52) 475-89. Summarizes the work 
done to date and evaluates the sources — 
Isma‘ili, western, other non-Moslem, and 


general Arabic—that will have to be 
utilized in writing the history of the 
Assassins. 


5584 MASSIGNON, L. “Le futuwaa ou ‘pacte 


d@honneur artisanal’ entre travailleurs 
musulmans au Moyen Age.” La Nouvelle 
Klio (Brussells) 4 (O ’52) 171-98. 
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5586 


5587 


5588 


5589 


5590 


MAXOUDIAN, NOUBAR. “Early Armenia 
as an empire: the career of Tigranes III. 
96-55 B.C. Royal Cent. Asian J. 39 (Ap 
’52) 156-63. A brief account of a high 
point in Armenian political history. 

MINORSKY, V. “Les études historiques sur 
la Perse depuis 1935, III.” Acta Orient. 
(Copenhagen) 21, no. 2 (1951) 108-24. A 
communication to the 19th Orientalist Con- 
gress (1948). 

MITWALLY, M. “History of the relations 
between the Egyptian oases of the Libyan 
desert and the Nile Valley.” Bulletin de 
V'Inst. Fouad I du Desert no. 1 (Ja ’52) 
114-31. A study of the uses of these oases 
and their relationship to trade routes from 
the earliest times. 

MOSCATI, SABATINO. “II testamento di 
Abi Haiim.” Riv. degli Studi Orient. 
(Rome) 27, no. 1-4 (1952) 28-46. Explains 
how the Abbasids shifted from the Shi'ites 
after the success of the conspiracy. 

PELLAT, C. “Gahiz 4 Bagdad et a Sa- 
marra.” Riv. degli Studi Orient. 27, no. 1-4 
(1952) 47-67. He was a publicist for al- 
Ma’min. Changes in the political situation 
altered the views he expounded. 

PRAWER, J. “The settlement of the Latins 
in Jerusalem.” Speculum no. 27 (O ’52) 
490-503. An extremely interesting account 
of the “planned” settlement of Jerusalem 
after the conquest of the city by the Cru- 
saders. A new population was introduced 
along with international traders in an 
attempt to enrich the rulers. Geography 
defeated these efforts and Jerusalem re- 
mained the capital of the kingdom only 
for sentimental reasons. 


See also: 5691 
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HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


“Persia, the keystone.” Round Table 169 
(D ’52) 28-40. Reviews the history of 
Britain’s relations with Persia since 1946 
and explains some of the factors that led 
to a grave deterioration of these relations 
in 1951. 

“Soviet imperialism.” Round Table 169 (D 
’52) 15-27. An examination of Soviet policy 
in Central Asia. 

K., G. E. “Crisis in Egypt and Persia.” 
World Today 8 (S ’52) 366-74. The au- 
thor virtually writes off Persia which “like 
the receding galaxies of which the astrono- 
mers tell us seems to be swiftly passing 
beyond the visible horizon of the West.” 
Egypt offers hope if her rulers “concen- 
trate soberly on essentials and eschew the 
temptation of the spectacular.” America 
and Britain should acquiesce in the trend 
of the times to prevent serious consequences. 
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K., I. “The Syrian social nationalist move- 
ment: 1947-1949.” Syrian Rev. of Arab 
World Aff. 1 (O'52) 5-17. 

L., G. “Dittatura militare anche nel Libano?” 
Relazioni Internazionali (Milan) 16 (S 27 
’52) 1003-4. A short review of the over- 
turn of the al-Khiri government. 

L., G. “L’Iran dopo la rottura con Londra.” 
Relazioni Internazionali 16 (O ’25 ’52) 
trro. The Iranian problem as seen in 
Washington, London, and Moscow. 

R., R. “La politica estera dell’Arabia Sau- 
diana.” Relazioni Internazionali 17 (Ja 24 
53) 72. The role of ARAMCO in the de- 
velopment of railroads, monetary policies, 
etc. 

AMEER ’ALI, SYED WARIS. “Islamic and 
western impacts.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 
39 (Ap ’52) 118-28. An interesting and 
scholarly refutation of a statement in the 
London Times, which characterized Islam 
as intolerant. 

AMIN, A. M. “Arabische gedanken zur 
deutschen aussenpolitik.” Aussenpolitik 
(Stuttgart) 2 (S ’51) 426-9. India and 
Egypt were among the first nations to 
resume diplomatic relations with (West) 
Germany, which they regard as an ally. 

ATYEO, HENRY C. “Egyptian nationalism.” 
Current Hist. 23 (N ’52) 312-5. The se- 
curity of the country can be assured only 
by cooperation between Egypt and the 
West. Britain’s willingness to compromise 
and Nagib’s moderation justify optimism. 

BOSSHARD, WALTER. “Iraq, rich and 
restless.” Sqwiss Rev. of World Aff. 2 (D 
’52) 13-6. Written before the November 
disturbances, but indicative of these events. 

BRITT, GEORGE. “Lebanon’s popular revo- 
lution.” Middle East J.7 (winter ’53) 1-17. 
An exposé of the corruptness of the al- 
Khari regime and the steps leading to its 
fall in September 1952. 

CASE, PAUL EDWARD. “Boom time in 
Kuwait.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 102 (D ’52) 
683-802. Enthusiastic description of a radi- 
cal transformation in this Arab kingdom’s 

- way of life that has been made possible 
by its oil revenues. Illust. 

CRESTA, M. “Die staatswerdung Libyens.” 
Aussenpolitik 2 (Mr ’51) 110-7. Libya de- 
clined markedly under British occupation. 
Italy and West Germany should cooperate 
in economic activity in Libya. 

CUMMING, DUNCAN CAMERON. “The 
disposal of Eritrea.” Middle East J. 7 
(winter ’53) 18-32. The events which led 
to the handing of Eritrea over to Ethiopia. 

DE JOUVENEL, BERTRAND. “The North 
African dilemma.” Colonial Rev. 7 (D’52) 
241-2. France’s difficulties in Morocco and 
Tunis. 
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DEMEERSEMAN, A. “Les Tunisiens devant 
la culture occidentale.” J.B.L.4. (Tunis) 
15, no. 3 (1952) 237-64. Contrasting the 
western and eastern spirit as revealed in 
the culture of the country. The reaction of 
Tunisian youth to the conflict. 

DILDINE, W. G. “Iran today.” Pakistan 
Horizon (Karachi) 4 (Mr’s5r) 20-39. Iran 
is characterized by a backward economy 
and insufficient public schools. 

DOGROL, O. R. “Turkish foreign policy 
since the revolution.” Pakistan Horizon 4 
(Je ’s1) 61-7. A review of Turkish foreign 
policy since 1919, with particular reference 
to the U.S.S.R. 

FITZSIMONS, M. A. “Britain and the Mid- 
dle East.” Rev. of Politics (Notre Dame, 
Indiana) 13 (Ja ’51) 21-38. The British 
position is one of strategic retreat with the 
use of the Arab League as a rear guard 
action. 

GROTH, H. M. “Det nye brennpunkt.” 
Internasional Politik (Oslo) 4, no. 4 (1951) 
118—a1. There is mutual distrust between 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. with regard to 
their Middle East policies. The former is 
jealous and the U.S. does not want to be 
identified with its imperialism. Turkey and 
Israel understand regional defense but the 
Arab League members are neutralists. 

GUTH, O. A. “Persia and oil.” Australian 
Outlook (Sydney) 5 (Je ’51) 77-89. An 
exposition of the Anglo-Iranian conflict 
showing the political evolution since 1939. 

HALPERN, MANFRED. “The implications 
of communism for Islam.” Muslim World 
43 (Ja ’53) 28-41. Communism may well 
continue to gain strength if conditions 
remain desperate. However, discontented 
Moslems are more likely to affiliate with 
one of the neo-Islamic totalitarian move- 
ments, such as the Moslem Brethren, than 
with the Communist Party. 

HERALD, GEORGE W. “The bey of Tunis: 
alchemist, astrologist, Francophobe.” United 
Nations World (New York) 6 (D’52) 16-9. 
Workers are unionized and are anti- 
colonial in their views. Their leaders have 
the support of the American C.I.0. and 
the A.F.L. 

HOURANI, ALBERT. “The decline of the 
west in the Middle East, I.” Internat. Af. 
29 (Ja ’53) 22-42. A penetrating psycho- 
logical analysis of the anti-British senti- 
ment prevalent in the Arab world which 
has stemmed, almost inevitably, from the 
relations between the “powerful” and the 
“powerless.” 

JUST, A. W. “Iran zwischen den michten.” 
Aussenpolitik 1 (S’50) 202-8. Iran remains 
in unstable equilibrium between the rival 
ambitions of the two world powers. 
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KARDOSH, F. “Parties and politics in 
Syria.” India Quart. 7 (Ja-Mr ’51) 29-35. 
The history of political parties in Syria is 
bound up with the Arab liberation move- 
ment. 

KEENS, L. T. “Glimpses of the interior of 
the Aden protectorate.” Royal Cent. Asian 
J. 39 (Ap ’52) 143-6. Emphasizes the role 
of the R.A.F., particularly in the Hadhra- 
maut. 

KHULUSI, S. A. “An account of Nadir Shah 
in an eighteenth century Arabic manu- 
script.” Islamic Cult. (Hyderabad) 25 (O 
’51) 146-54. ‘Abdullah al-Suwaydi’s al- 
Nafhah al-Miskiyyah fi al-Rihlah al-Mak- 
kiyah. 

LANDAU, JACOB M. “Abu Naddara, an 
Egyptian Jewish nationalist.” J. of Jewish 
Stud. (London) 3, no. 1 (1952) 30-44. 
James Sani‘ was connected with Afghani 
and Abduh. He used the colloquial in 
journalism. He fought the Khedive and the 
British. He died in exile in France. 

LEHRMAN, HAL. “The Arabs, Israel, and 
Near East defense.” Commentary (New 
York) 14 (D ’52) 563-74. Reviews the 
tangled history of the efforts to set up a 
Near East defense system and the issues 
now dividing Israel and the Arab states. 
Recommends to the State Department a 
solution that combines firmness with mod- 
eration, makes no unreasonable demands 
on either side, and saves face all around. 


5622 LENTZ, WOLFGANG. “Sondervollmachten 


fiir Mossaddegh.” Z, fur Geo-Politik (Hei- 
delberg) 23 (N '52) 680-97. A study of the 
forces in Iran that play upon Mossaddegh. 


5623 LEWIS, N. N. “Syria and the British con- 


5624 


sulates in the nineteenth century. Royal 
Cent, Asian J. 39 (Ap ’52) 147-55. Glean- 
ings from roth cent. documents in the 
British consulate at Beirut. 

LUETHY, HERBERT. “Cross-tides of North 
African revolt.” Commentary 14 (N ’52) 
433-49. This lengthy, first-hand report on 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia: is more 
than hit-and-run journalism. It contains a 
detailed and penetrating analysis of a 
dangerous and complex situation from a 
mildly pro-French position. The author 
views nationalism as a “psychosis” of our 
times that has benefitted none of the newly 
concocted nations of the 2oth century, nor 
is it likely to do so in the case of North 
Africa. “Carthage must not be destroyed,” 
he concludes. 


5625 MONTAGNE, R. “En marge de la crise 


marocaine.” Etudes (Paris) 269 (Je ’51) 
305-30. Lyautey tried to get the young elite 
to support France, but since his death they 
have been the soul of the IJstiglal. The 
problem can be solved only by the birth 
of democratic institutions which will give 
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the intellectuals a place in the social struc- 
ture of the country. 

REED, HOWARD A. “A new force at work 
in democratic Turkey.” Middle East J. 7 
(winter ’53) 33-44. A survey of the politi- 
cal awakening of the Turkish villager and 
the effects of the new roads and new ma- 
chinery upon him and upon the Turkish 
economy. 

SAUNDERS, R. M. “The Middle East.” 
External Aff. (Ottawa) 4 (N ’52) 362-70. 
Oil in the Middle East has added a new 
and vital element to the importance of the 
area, but in every country the people are 
aflame with nationalism. They are ready 
for “social revolution and economic trans- 
formation.” 

SCHECHTMAN, JOSEPH B. “Compulsory 
transfer of the Turkish minority from Bul- 
garia.” J. of Cent. European Aff. (Boulder, 
Colorado) 12 (Jl ’52) 154-69. A survey 
of the actual movement of people and the 
agreements between Bulgaria and Turkey 
on this subject from 1923 to the present, 
showing how the present movements con- 
travene the provisions of the various 
treaties. 

SCHMIDT, H. D. “The Nazi party in 
Palestine and the Levant 1932-9.” Internat. 
Aff. 28 (O ’52) 460-9. Demonstration of 
how a totalitarian power could exert pres- 
sure on an ethnic group living thousands 
of miles away by exploiting language ties 
and social instincts. 

TAKY DEEN, SA’ID. “Inside story of Leb- 
anon’s coup d'etat.” Syrian Rev. of Arab 
World Aff. 1 (O’52) 1-4. 
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“The Arabian American Oil Company in 
1951.” Petroleum Times 56 (O 352) 835- 
7. Production increased by 10,000,000 tons. 

“Kirkuk to Paris: a market for mid-east 
gas?” Oil Forum 7 (Ja ’53) 22-6. 

“The Levant: oil corridor.” Petroleum Press 
Service (London) 20 (F ’53) 51-4. The 
problem of the transit of oil from Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia across the oil-less coun- 
tries of Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon is 
again raised by negotiations with those 
countries. 

“Reclaiming an Aden wilderness.” New 
Commonwealth (London) 24 (N 24 ’52) 
536-8. A report on the Abyan scheme in 
the Western Aden Protectorate. Suggests 
the institution of systematic research there 
in order to apply the lessons learned to 
other arid areas. Map. 

“Third river almost trebles Iraq production.” 
Oil Forum 7 (Ja 53) 21, 31. 
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5636 “U.S. Federal Trade Commission alleges an 
international oil cartel.” Petroleum Times 
56 (O 3°52) 839-47. Extracts from a 374- 
page report giving details of ownership of 
Middle East oil companies, marketing ar- 
rangements, etc. 

5637 CLAXTON, PHILIP. “Soil erosion and its 
conservation.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 39 
(Jl-O ’52) 269-79. Description of a system, 
“the still water pocket,” developed on the 
Punjab-Baluchistan frontier, for stemming 
floods and diverting the flood water for 
irrigation at little cost. The author believes 
that the principle could be profitably ap- 
plied to the Tigris-Euphrates and other 
rivers in the Middle East. Diagrams. 

FEINER, LEON. “The Aswan Dam develop- 
ment project.” Middle East J. 6 (autumn 
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will mean in the building of fertilizer 
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FRANCK, PETER G. “Economic nationalism 
in the Middle East.” Middle East J. 6 
(autumn ’52) 429-54. Discusses the prob- 
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the Middle Eastern states. 

GAITSKELL, ARTHUR. “The Sudan Ge- 
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GAVIN, R. “Economic and social conditions 
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Colonial Rev. 7 (D ’52) 242-4. 

ISSAWI, CHARLES. “A note on the condi- 
tions of economic progress in the Middle 
East.” J. Econ. Development and Cultural 
Change (Chicago) no. 4 (D ’52) 289-94. 
Compares the economic and social progress 
of the Middle East with that of several 
other regions of the world on the basis of 
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approach. 
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5647 MAJID KHAN, A. “Palestine, Israel, and 
Jordan.” India Quart. 6 (O-D ’50) 341-51. 
A survey of the economic and political 
results of recent events upon the Arabs 
of Transjordan. 

5648 SEBASTIAN DE ERICA, F. “Apostillas 
econdmicas al estatuto de Tanger. Cuader- 
nos de Politica Internac. (Madrid) 5 (Ja- 
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should be revised. 

5649 STAUFFER, THOMAS. “The Egyptian land 
reform law.” J. Econ. Development and 
Cultural Change (Chicago) no. 4 (D ’52) 
295-304. Texts, official explanatory notes 
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5650 WARRINER, DOREEN. “Land reform in 
Egypt and its repercussions.” Internat. Aff. 
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Royal Cent. Asian J. 39 (Ap ’52) 179. 
(A. S. T.) “The tales in this collection 
come mostly from Oman and southern 
Iraq.” 

COATES, W. P. and ZELDA. Soviets in 
Central Asia. Royal Cent. Asian J. 39 
(Ap ’52) 174-5. (P. B. Henze). “This book 
is worth reading only as an alarming 
example of how Westerners can be led to 
‘parrot’ Soviet propaganda.” 

COOKE, HEDLEY, V. Challenge and re- 
sponse in the Middle East. Middle East J. 
6 (autumn 52) 474-6. (D. S. Franck). 
“The trouble with catchy titles is that they 
lead the reader to expect too much ;” United 
States Quart. Book Rev. (Washington) 8 
(D ’52) 396-7. “The book makes clear the 
immensity of the task ahead in attempting 
to raise the standard of living in a society 
whose customs are as deeply rooted as 
they are in the Middle East.” 

COON, CARLETON, Caravan. Amer. An- 
thropologist 54 (Jl 's52) 396-7. (Raphael 
Patai). “Dr Coon emphasizes the mosaic- 
like quality of the Middle Eastern picture 

. this quality is increasingly conveyed 
under headings such as ‘Strength in Di- 
versity, ‘More Peoples, the Turks and 
Mongols,’ ‘Differences, Inherited and Ac- 
quired.’” 

COON, CARLETON. Cave explorations in 
Iran in 1040. Amer. Anthropologist 54 
(O '52) 551-3. (Robert J. Braidwood). A 
penetrating diseussion of Coon’s data and 
his interpretation of them. 
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CRESSWELL, K. A. C. The Muslim archi- 
tecture of Egypt, I. Burlington Mag. 14 
(S ’52) 270-1. (Steven Runciman). 

DAGHER, J. A. Eléments de_ bio-biblio- 
graphie de la littérature Arabe. Royal 
Cent. Asian J. 39 (Ap ’52) 180. (A. S. T.) 
“Except for the title-page the whole book 
is in Arabic. . . . It begins with two lists, 
one of the authorities on which the study 
of Arabic literary history must be based, 
and the other of modern works on the 
subject. After these each author has a 
section to himself, consisting of a short 
life, a list of his works, the early authori- 
ties, modern books dealing with him, and 
lastly a list of articles in Arabic periodi- 
cals about him.” 

DE GAURY, GERALD. Rulers of Mecca. 
Muslim World 43 (Ja ’s53) 67. (A. Jeffery). 

DRAGUE, GEORGES. Esquisse d'histoire 
religieuse du Maroc: confréres et Zaouias. 
Middle East J. 6 (autumn °’52) 484-s. 
(F. S. Vidal). “The accumulation of simple 
historical facts.” 

EAST, W. GORDON and SPATE, O. H. K., 
eds. The changing map of Asia: a political 
geography. Geog. Rev. 41 (O ’51) 695-6. 
(J. O. M. Broek). 

ELGOOD, CYRIL. A medical history of 
Persia. Bibl. Orient. (Leiden) 9 (Mr ’52) 
61. (T. H. Schlichting). 

ERDMANN, KURT. Orientalische teppiche 
aus vier jahrhunderten. Artibus Asiae 15, 
no. 3 (1952) 295. (M. S. Dimand). A 
critical catalog of an exhibition arranged 
in Hamburg; it brought together the more 
important pieces remaining in museums 
and private collections in Germany. 

D’ETIENNE, JEAN, VILLEME, LOUIS, 
and DELISLE, STEPHANE. L’éwolution 
sociale du Maroc. Middle East J. 6 (au- 
tumn ’52) 485-6. (R. Torrance). A col- 
lection of essays on certain “aspects of the 
life and customs of medium- and small- 
incomed urban Moroccans.” 

FARUQI, K. A. Islamic constitution. Islamic 
Culture (Hyderabad) 25 (Ja-O ’51) 283- 
5. (H. K. Sherwani); Muslim World 43 
(Ja °'53) 65-7. (Muhsin Mahdi). The 
frame of reference is the experiment in 
Pakistan. The governmental “machinery 
seems to be adequate and may very well 
succeed in Pakistan, but it is hard to 
know what is particularly Islamic about it.” 

FISHER, W.B. The Middle East. Geog. Rev. 
41 (O ’51) 690-1. (H. L. Hoskins). “It is 
no small task to analyze and set forth the 
human environmental influences of a major 
area in terms of geology, geography, and 
climatology. In accomplishing this compre- 
hensive task so successfully, Dr. Fisher is 
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to be congratulated on a timely and valu- 
able contribution.” 

FUCK, J. Arabiya. Z.D.M.G. 102, no. 1 
(1952) 179-86. (H. Wehr). 

GABRIELI, F. Storia della letterature araba. 
Riv. degli Stud. Orient. (Rome) 27, no. 1-4 
(1952) 158-61. (S. Moscati). 

GEJER, AGNES. Oriental textiles in Sweden. 
Artibus Asiae 15, no. 3 (1952) 285-8. 
(A. C. Weibel). “A most welcome addition 
to the literature of textile art.” 

AL-GHAZALI, MUHAMMAD. ‘Agidat al- 
Muslim. Risalah 20 (Ap 21 ’52) 455-8. 
(Muhammad Fayad). 

GRAF, G. Geschichte der christlichen ara- 
bischen literatur, III. Bibl. Orient. (Lei- 
den) 9 (Mr ’52) 80 (W. C. Van Unnik). 

HANS, J. Homo oeconomicus Islamicus. 
Middle East J. 7 (winter ’53) ro8—9. (A. 
Bonne). “Contains some interesting obser- 
vations on population problems . . . dwells 
on the effect of feudalism on oriental 
society.” 

HAZARD, HARRY W. Atlas of Islamic 
history. Geog. Rev. 41 (O ’51) 693. (M. 
E. H.). “This handy atlas will fill a large 
gap in the field of history. The material 
can be found elsewhere — scattered through 
hundreds of publications, often as sketchy 
footnotes to other topics—but here it is 
presented as a coherent story.” 

HENNINGER, J. Spuren christlichen glau- 
benswahrheiten im Koran. Z.D.M.G. 102, 
no. 1 (1952) 159-60. (R. Paret). 

HODGKIN, ROBIN. Sudan geography. Af- 
rica (London) 22 (O ’52) 386-7. (E. J. 
Howell). A school text. 

HOENERBACH, W., ed. Wathima’s Kitab 
al-Ridda. Thaqgafah (Cairo) 14 (Mr 31 
52) 22-33. (Salah al-Din al-Munjid). 

HOLLINGWORTH, CLARE. The Arabs 
and the west. Middle East J. 7 (winter 
’53) 11x. (G. F. Hourani). “The most 
valuable chapters are those on Palestine, 
because they are not too short and are 
less marred by scorn than other parts of 
the book.” 

HOPE, STANTON. Arabian adventurer: 
the story of Hajji Williamson. Royal Cent. 
Asian J. 39 (Ap’s52) 179-80. (Eric Macro). 
“Arabian students will have to read this 
book, but it is unfortunate that they will 
have to plough through three hundred 
cliché-ridden pages to learn of William- 
son’s place in the history of Arabian 
travel.” 

HOURANI, GEORGE FADLO. Arab sea- 
faring in the Indian Ocean in ancient and 
early medieval times. U.S. Naval Inst. 
Proceed. 78 (D ’52) 1375-6. (J. B. Hef- 
fernan). 

HURST, H. E. The Nile. Internat. Aff. 29 
(Ja ’53) 115. (W. N. A.). 
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STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
The economic development of Iraq. Mid- 
dle East J. 6 (autumn ’52) 479-80. (R. 
Sethian). “The report offers a wealth of 
information and a penetrating analysis of 
Iraq’s problems in its efforts to raise the 
standard of living of its people in a rela- 
tively short time.” 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
The economy of Turkey. Amer. Econ. Rev. 
42 (S’52) 629-30. (K. Brandt). 

ISSAWI, C. Selections from the Prolegomena 
of Ibn Khaldiin of Tunis. Bibl. Orient. 9 
(Mr ’52) 74-5. (W. J. Fischel). 

JACKH, ERNEST, ed. Background of the 
Middle East. Middle East J. 7 (winter ’53) 
110-1. (R. B. Winder). “This work offers 
a number of brief summaries which, de- 
spite serious omissions, will give the in- 
terested layman some “background’.” 

JAHN, K. Histoire universelle de Rashid 
ad-Din, I. Bibl. Orient. 9 (Mr 52) 37-8. 
(C. Brockelmann). 

JAMME, A. Classification descriptive gén- 
érale des inscriptions sud-arabes. Bibl. 
Orient. 9 (Mr ’52) 79-80. (A. Dietrich). 

JEFFERY, ARTHUR. The Qur'an as scrip- 
ture. Muslim World 43 (Ja ’53) 42-3. 
(E, F. F. Bishop). Collection of four ar- 
ticles published in the 1950 volume of the 
Muslim World. 

KELLY, MARIE N. Turkish delights. Mid- 
dle East J. 6 (autumn ’52) 486-7. (E. S. 
Ettinghausen). A travel account by the 
wife of a British ambassador. 

KHADDURI, MAJID. Independent Iraq. 
J. Cent. European Aff. (Boulder, Colorado) 
12 (Jl ’52) 202. (H. N. Howard). “Of 
particular interest is the story of the revolt 
of Rashid against the British in the spring 
of 1941 . . . his relationship with the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem Haj Amin al-Husayni 
. .. yet remain to be characterized.” 

AL-KHATIB, ‘ADNAN. Lughat al-qaniin fi 
al-‘arabiyah. Thaqafah (Cairo) 14 (Ap 28 
52) 29-31. 

KHEIRALLAH, GEORGE. Arabia reborn. 
Middle East J. 7 (winter ’53) 112. (G. 
De Gaury). “An author who sets himself 
so large and uneasy a task cannot expect 
to achieve that unity which every author 
aims at, but what Dr. Kheirallah pos- 
sesses beyond gainsaying is enthusiasm 
for his subject.” 

KRAEMER, J. Der sturz des kénigreichs 
Jerusalem. Welt des Islams (Leiden) 2 
(1952) 136-8. (R. Hartmann); Z.D.M.G. 
102, no. r (1952) 162-4. (H. R. Roemer). 

KRUGER, K. Die Turkei. Welt des Islams 
(Leiden) 2 (1952) 141-2. (G. Jaschke). 
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LANDAU, ROM. Moroccan journal. Inter- 
nat. Aff. 28 (O ’52) 519-20. (N. Epton). 
LANDSHUT, 8S. Jewish communities in the 
Muslim countries of the Middle East. Bibl. 

Orient. 9 (Mr ’52) 79. (W. J. Fischel). 

LEBKICHER, ROY. Aramco and world oil. 
Internat. Aff. 29 (Ja ’53) 113. (S. H. 
Longrigg). 

LEDUC, GASTON, ed. Industrialisation de 
l'Afrique du Nord. Internat. Aff. 28 (O ’52) 
519. (E. Monroe). 

LENCZOWSKI, GEORGE. The Middle East 
in world affairs. J. Cent. European Aff. 
(Boulder, Colorado) 12 (Jl ’52) 308-9. 
(V. J. Puryear) ; Middle East J. 6 (autumn 
’52) 473-4. (G. Kirk); Welt des Islams 2 
(1952) 139-40. (G. Jaschke). 

LEWIS, A. R. Nawal power and trade in 
the Mediterranean. Bibl. Orient. 9 (Mr 
*52) 66-8. (F. W. N. Hugenholz). 

LEWIS, BERNARD. The Arabs in history. 
Muslim World 43 (Ja ’53) 51-2. (Fayez 
Sayegh). “A readable and reliable... 
survey of over thirteen centuries of Arab 
history.” 

LINGTON, PETER. 4 sword for hire. Royal 
Cent. Asian J. 39 (Ap ’52) 181-2. (J. E. 
F. G.). A novel which “concerns a dis- 
placed person of a thousand years ago, a 
Saxon from England, who has found refuge 
from the Normans at the Court of the 
Byzantine Emperor. It deals with his 
career as a member of the First Crusade, 
his love for a Norman lady and his life 
as a Baron of Outremer.” 

MAREIN, NATHAN. The judicial system 
and the laws of Ethiopia. Middle East J. 
7 (winter ’53) 112-3. (R. D. Baum). 
“Covers not only the Ethiopian Constitution 
of 1934 and the proclamations, decrees, 
and notices issued since the return of the 
Emperor in 1942 but also ancient secular 
and religious law, customary law, and the 
penal code of 1930 insofar as they are still 
applicable;” Rev. Hellénique de Droit 
Internat. 5 (Ja-Je '52) 129-30. (N. Bent- 
wich). The development of civil and com- 
mercial law, law of nationality, the ju- 
dicial system and the place of foreigners 
in Ethiopian laws. 

MAYER, L. A. and PINKERFELD, J. Some 
principal Muslim religious buildings in 
Israel. Artibus Asiae 15, no. 3 (1952) 295- 
6. (M. S. Dimand) ; Bibl. Orient. (Leiden) 
9 (Ja ’52) 17. (K. Otto Dérr); Welt des 
Islams 2 (1952) 138-9. (F. Taeschner). 

MONTAGNE, ROBERT. Naissance du pro- 
letariat marocain. Middle East J. 7 (winter 
*53) 114-5. (R. Landau). “The whole book 
is rooted in an open or implied pro-French, 
pro-Berber, anti-Arab, and anti-Sultan at- 
titude, it naturally also omits the central 
fact about Moroccan land tenure.” 
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MOTTER, T. H. VAIL. The Persian corri- 
dor and aid to Russia. Middle East J. 6 
(autumn ’52) 480-1. (G. Lenczokski). “An 
official history of the impressive work done 
by the Persian Gulf Command.” 

NEWMAN, BERNARD. Turkish crossroads. 
Muslim World 43 (Ja ’53) 61. (W. A. 
Edwards); U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 78 
(D ’52) 1376-7. (W. S. Vucinich). 

PAGNIEZ, YVONNE. Francaises du desert. 
Middle East J. 6 (autumn ’52) 483-4. (C. 
Mackworth). “Islam is a spiritual struc- 
ture to which access is practically impos- 
sible for the non-Muslim.” 

PAREJA, F. M. Islamologia. Bibl. Orient. 
9 (Ja ’52) 36-7. (A. Dietrich). 

PHILBY, H. ST. J. B. Arabian highlands. 
Internat. Aff. 29 (Ja ’53) 114. (G. Kirk); 
Muséon no. 3 (1952) 319-21. (G. Ryck- 
mans); Muslim World 43 (Ja ’53) 56-8. 
(E. E. Calverly). 

PHILBY, H. ST. J. B. Arabian jubilee. 
Internat. Aff. 29 (Ja ’53) 113-4. (G. Kirk). 
“The most original feature is the outspoken 
criticism of extravagant Saudi spending, 
the financial counterpart of the indiscrim- 
inate royal slaughter of the country’s wild 
fauna;” Middle East J. 6 (autumn ’52) 
478-9. (M. Nallino). 

PLOOIJ, E. B. Euclid’s conception of ratio 
and his definition of proportional magni- 
tudes as criticized by Arabian commenta- 
tors. Bibl. Orient 9 (Mr ’52) 77-9. (E. J. 
Dijksterhuis). 

RABIN, C. Ancient West Arabian. ZD.MG. 
102, no. 1 (1952) 156-9. (A. Dietrich). The 
review contains an interesting passage by 
August Fischer who in 1901 thought that 
literary Arabic represented the 5—6th cen- 
tury Kinda dialect. 

RINGBOM, LARS IVOR. Graltempel und 
paradies. Artibus Asiae 15, no. 3 (1952) 
298-9. (S. R. Shafaq). “A fruitful scien- 
tific approach to an archaeological question. 
The author has extended an intensive par- 
allel and cross examination to three main 
sources: (1) literary motifs of European, 
Byzantine, and Asiatic origins; (2) ma- 
terials obtainable from art history; (3) 
archaeological facts revealed at Takht-e 
Suleiman.” 

ROSENTHAL, FRANZ. 4 history of Muslim 
historiography. Middle East J. 7 (winter 
’53) 106-7. (I. Lichtenstadter). “One of 
the most important publications in the 
field of medieval Arabic and Muslim re- 
search in recent years.” 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS. Great Britain and 
Egypt, 1914-1951. Middle East J. 6 (au- 
tumn ’52) 477-8. (H. L. Hoskins). “Brings 
out the point that British policy relative to 
Egypt has been mainly the outgrowth of 
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imperial defensive strategy in the Mediter- 
ranean and the western half of the Indian 
Ocean, whereas that of Egypt has been 
concerned almost wholly with the Nile 
Valley.” 

SCHACHT, J. The origins of Muhammadan 
jurisprudence. J.R.A.S., no. 1-2 (1952) 91. 
(W. Montgomery Watt) ; Welt des Islams 
2 (1952) 136 (J. N. D. Anderson). 

SCHECHTMAN, JOSEPH B. The Arab 
refugee problem. Middle East J. 6 (autumn 
’52) 482-3. (F. A. Sayegh). “The whole 
exposition of the origin, nature, and de- 
velopment of the problem is made with a 
view to vindicating this solution ;” Muslim 
World 43 (Ja ’53) 52-6. (Charles T. 
Bridgeman). “A relatively well-informed 
but slanted account of the Arab refugee 
problem from the . . . official Israeli posi- 
tion.” The reviewer makes a detailed ex- 
amination of this position. 

SMITH, M. Readings from the mystics of 
Islam. Z.D.M.G. 102, no. 1 (1952) 164-5. 
(B. Spuler). 

SOKOLNICKI, MICHAEL. The Turkish 
Straits. Internat. Aff. 28 (O ’52) 516. (B. 
Lewis). 

SPULER, B. Die Mongolenzeit. Bibl. Orient. 
(Leiden) 9 (Ja ’52) 38-9. (C. J. Bleeker). 

STARK, FREYA. Beyond Euphrates. Royal 
Cent. Asian J. 39 (Ap ’52) 178-9. (C. 
J. E.) 
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SURATGAR, OLIVE. I sing in the wilder- 
ness. Muslim World 43 (Ja ’53) 61-3. 
(Annie S. Boyce). The author is an 
Englishwoman married to a Persian pro- 
fessor in the University of Tehran and 
her book is a frank and intimate record 
of her personal impressions. 

TALBOT, DAVID A. Contemporary Ethi- 
opia. Middle East J. 7 (winter ’53) 112-3. 
(R. D. Baum). “Designed primarily for the 
general reader.” 

TRIMINGHAM, J. SPENCER. Islam in 
Ethiopia. Internat. Aff. 29 (Ja ’53) 115-6. 
(E. Marmorstein) ; Middle East J. 7 (win- 
ter 53) 112-3; Muslim World 43 (Ja ’53) 
46-9. (De Lacy O’Leary). 

TRITTON, A. S. Islam. Z.D.M.G. 102, no. 1 
(1952) 165. (B. Spuler). 

TWEEDY, OWEN. Great Britain and Egypt, 
1914-1951. Internat. Aff. 28 (O ’52) 518-9. 
(G. Kirk). 

VON GRUNEBAUDM, G. E. 4 tenth century 
document of Arab literary theory and 
criticism, Bibl. Orient. 9 (Mr ’52) 75-7. 
(C. Brockelmann); Z.D.M.G. 102, no. 1 
(1952) 160-2. (R. Paret). 

YOUNG, T. CUYLER, ed. Near Eastern 
culture and society. Speculum 27 (O ’52) 
589-93. (W. Thomson); Islamic Culture 
(Hyderabad) 25 (Ja-O’51) 285-6. (Abdur 
Rahman Khan). 
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Acad., Academy 

Aff., Affairs 

Afr., African 

Amer., American 

Bull., Bulletin 

Cent., Central 
Contemp., Contemporary 
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Dept., Department 
East., Eastern 
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Geog., Geographical 
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Hist., Historical 
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Inst., Institute 
Internat., International 
J., Journal 
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two new publications 
of the Institute... 
ready in June 
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A SURVEY OF 


AMERICAN INTERESTS 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


A directory of U.S. business, government, edu- 
cation and philanthropic endeavor in the area. 
Edited by Frances C. Mattison. 





A unique compilation—never before undertaken—which lists and describes more than 2,000 

American organizations with Middle East interests carried on either in the United States or 

among some 30 countries in the area stretching from North Africa to the Indian Ocean. 

Among them: businesses . . . religious and social welfare activities . . . schools 

———= and universities . . . professional societies and U. S. government agencies (as $9.7 5 
well as international agencies in which the U. S. participates). 





PER COPY 





EVOLUTION IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST: 


REFORM, REVOLT and CHANGE 


Proceedings of the Institute’s Seventh Annual Con- 
ference on Middle Eastern Affairs, March 6-7, 1953 
Edited by Sydney N. Fisher, Editor, The Middle East Journal. 








Commentaries on the changing Middle East scene in 1953 as delivered by Habib Kurani 
ee (education), Mustapha Ziada (literature), John Badeau (religion), Farid Hanania (govern- 
ment and politics), Arthur Z. Gardiner (economics), Carleton S. Coon (social evolution), 
Iranian Ambassador Allah-Yar Saleh (‘“The Middle East and the U. S.""), James Terry Duce 
(“Industrial Future of the Middle East’’), Salo Baron (Israel developments), $ 50 
Nuzhet Baba (Turkey developments), and Edwin M. Wright, who summarized 1 - 


the two-day conference. PER COPY 


For members of the Institute: 15% discount on single copies; 20% discount om orders of 10 or more copies. For 
non-members: 10% discount on all orders of 10 or more copies. Orders now accepted. 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1830 Nineteenth Street, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 





























other useful 
Institute publications 
still available 





NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Proceedings of the 1952 Conference on Middle East Affairs: lectures by Lewis V. Thomas 
(Turkey); J. C. Hurewitz (Israel); T. Cuyler Young (Iran); William D. Schorger (The 
Arab World); C. Worth Howard (Education in Egypt of Today); William $ 1 
Thomson (Nationalism and Islam); Hans Kohn (General Characteristics 

of Nationalism in the Middle East). PER COPY 





ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD 


The 1951 conference lectures: Philip K. Hitti (Current Trends); Bayard Dodge (Spiritual, 
Moral Aspects); Wilfred C. Smith (Reaction to Western Secularism); Mohammad 
el-Zayyat (Evolutionary Reaction to Western Secularism); John Kingsley Birge (Islam 
in Modern Turkey); William Yandell Elliott (Strategic Interests of the $ 1 
U. S. in the Islamic World); W. Wendell Cleland (Islam's Attitude Toward 

Minority Groups); Philip W. Ireland (Islam, Democracy and Communism). PER COPY 





AMERICANS AND THE MIDDLE EAST: 
PARTNERS IN THE NEXT DECADE 
Lectures of the 1950 conference, including remarks by Roderic D. Matthews (Educational 


Partnership with the Countries of the Middle East), Gordon R. Clapp (Tech- 
nical and Economic Partnership), Nuri Eren (Middle East Conceptions of 6 QO g 
Americans as Partners). Complete with observations of 12 panel speakers. PER COPY 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ano PERIODICALS 
IN WESTERN LANGUAGES DEALING WITH 
THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


A valuable key for student and scholar alike offering guidance to works on: (1) the Near 
East, in general; (2) the ancient Near East; (3) Islamic civilization in the early 1800's; 
and (4) the modern Near East. Edited by Richard Ettinghausen. Prepared $ 1 50 
under auspices of the Committee of Near Eastern studies, American Council ; 

of Learned Societies. PER COPY 





BACK ISSUES OF THE JOURNAL 


Available in stock are single copies of all back issues of THE MIDDLE $] 50 
EAST JOURNAL, from Vol. I, No. 1 forward. ; 
PER COPY 
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Two journeys into the land of splendor and squalor .. . of color- 
of magnificent royal desert encampments 


...and of a proud, independent people... 


vabian LH igh lands 


By H. St. J. B. PHILBY 


UNTIL THE 1930's, the highlands of the 
southwest corner of Sa‘udi Arabia were 
among the world’s few remaining lands not 
fully explored or charted. Into this region, 
H. St. J. B. Philby, author and explorer, 
made two journeys, the first in 1932 and the 
other in 1936 and 1937. Arabian Highlands 
is his travel record of what he saw and what 
his everyday experiences were. 


He describes in detail life in remote sec- 
tions of mountains east of the Tihama coastal 
plain. Here are seen the simple mountain 
people living on feudal estates owned by rov- 
ing barons. Their homes, mode of living, and 
customs are all vividly depicted. 


Philby, who has himself adopted the Mus- 
lim religion, explains many of the religious 
customs of the land. The reader is shown 
the hardships of a pilgrimage to Mecca, for 
several of the pilgrim routes are followed in 
these journeys. 


Both a scientist and explorer, Philby col- 
lected many original data on the elevation of 
mountains, the flora, and the fauna, and 


plotted the courses of the drainage systems. 
Included in his account is a great deal of 
topographical and geological information, es- 
pecially on the region bordering the kingdom 
of Yaman. 


Having lived in Arabia for well over a 
quarter of a century, Philby knows and un- 
derstands Sa‘udi Arabia perhaps better than 
any other living European. He was the second 
European to cross the Arabian peninsula from 
sea to sea, the first to follow, from beyond 
Riyadh, the great pilgrim route to Mecca, the 
first to map the great expanse of the Empty 
Quarter, and the first to map much of the 
Arabian highland region. 


Arabian Highlands sheds new light on the 
country’s resources, presents discussions on its 
history, geography, and economics, and under- 
lines the potentialities of the land yet to be 
developed. For the general reader, this work 
breaks through the mystery which has too 
long clouded this land and affords a study 
of this particular region of Arabia which is 
both enlightening and entertaining. 


787 pages, 69 illus. and maps, $8.50 


Published for THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
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THE MIDEAST MIRROR 


8,000 word weekly survey of Middle East news 


compiled by 


THE ARAB NEWS AGENCY 
26, Sh. Sherif Pasha, Cairo. 


in Arabic or English 


6 dollars monthly or 45 dollars annually. Up-to-date 11 a.m. every Saturday and posted by air mail 


the same day. 
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A NEW CONVENIENCE TO JOURNAL READERS IN 


Available for purchase—in your own country’s 
currency—of subscriptions to periodicals, books 
and other publications of the Middle East Institute. 


By arrangement with UNESCO, these coupons are on sale in each partici- 
pating country at the official dollar rate prevailing. They may be obtained 
from UNESCO Science Co-operation Offices (in Cairo: 8 Sh.el Salamlik, Gar- 
den City; in Istanbul: Istanbul Teknik Universitesi, Giimiissuyu, and in 
Delhi, India, Djakarta, Indonesia), and from certain book stores and govern- 
ment publications and education offices. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE: UNESCO COUPON OFFICE, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris-16e, France 
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OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE, 
ENTITLING YOU TO RECEIVE FREE THE NEWS- 

$10 ' LETTER AND THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL, TO 
ATTENDANCE AT LECTURES, USE OF THE INSTITUTE 

LIBRARY, A DISCOUNT ON BOOK PURCHASES, 


A YEAR 
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Saudi Arabia 


By KARL S. TWITCHELL. First published in 1947, this 
well known guide-book to a little-known country is 
brought up to date through mid-1952. This second edi- 
tion includes a revision of factual data, a new chapter 
entitled “Developments Since 1946,” and fifty pages of 
new illustrations. The new final chapter is particularly 
concerned with developments in oil and transportation. 

312 pages, illustrated, $5.00 


Near Eastern Culture 
and Society 


Edited by T. CUYLER YOUNG. A wide survey of 
Arabic-Islamic culture and society in the Near East. “One 
of the great services rendered by this symposium is to 
point out with the most scrupulous honesty and impar- 
tiality the political and cultural antagonisms and to indi- 
cate the lines of old agreement along which the founda- 
tions of new understanding can be made.”—WN. Y. Times. 

Illustrated, $4.00 


Crete 
A CASE STUDY OF AN UNDERDEVELOPED AREA 
By LELAND G. ALLBAUGH. The report of a study 


carried out by the Rockefeller Foundation in an effort to 
discover what kinds of assistance can be usefully given 
to underdeveloped areas, and in what ways. It is hoped 
that the results will be useful to many kinds of specialists 
—government and foundation officials, foreign-aid mis- 
sions, private investors, sociologists, etc.—whether or not 
they are concerned with the Mediterranean area. 

524 pages, maps, illustrations, $7.50 


Order from your bookstore, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


UNIVERSITY 
—-PRESS 
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